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TEERS furnish hides “as is”—thick hides, thin hides, 

tough ones, weak ones. These are the raw materials 
from which the manufacturer of power belts makes 
his product. 

For years and years this condition was the big 
stumbling block in the industry. It is to-day to many 
—lack of uniformity in quality and service. 

Graton & Knight, of Worcester, Mass., discovered 
the secret of standardization. Since then lack of uni- 
formity—for them—vanished. 

It took worlds of research, oceans of effort—but out 
of it came the Graton & Knight Standardized Series 
of Leather Belts—the right belt for the right job, always. 

This was real news. It revolutionized belt buying 
by guaranteeing satisfactory service. It has been the 
pleasant task of Advertising Headquarters to spread 
this news through ail industry. To tell it plainly, 
forcibly and thoroughly—so both the plant owner and 
the man behind the machine may understand how the 
Standardized Series puts scientific certainty into belt 
investments. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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50 Union Square 
New York City. | 
Dear Sirs: | 
! 
Answering your letter in which | 
you ask what we think about our edvertieing 
and Elevated care: 


in the Interborough 
We cannot speak too highly of 

this particular advertising because it brings 

us in contact with 


they remembered see 
cars when on @ visit in Hew York. 


In our opinion you could consider 
your proposition & national one, and for 
general publicity, there is nothing better! 

Respectfully yours, 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & Co. 
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Advertising Manager 
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~ ce without a single intermissi 
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[= angry . It is this “keeping everlastingly at it” that 
it the nail on rings success in advertising, the same as it 
the Head” brought success to Wm. Schlemmer Saunier 


of this famous old concern i 
‘ f » which has b - 
ing business for more than Seumanpaby sonnel ! 


“3,000,000 Circulation Daily!” 
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Now That Prosperity Is with the % 
Farmer Again . | 


\ A ‘ \ 
Some Mistakes Advertisers Should Avoid If They Would Build<Perma- = 
nently Larger Markets out of Present Opportunity 


| By G. A. Nichols 


T= is a lot of psychology 
in this farm market proposi- 
tion, and no mistake. It leads 
advertisers almost to the point of 
giving up in despair, as was the 
case a little while ago. Or it 
causes them to imagine the ripe 
fruit is ready to tumble off and 
that about all they have to do is 
to hold up their baskets in a re- 
ceptive position. Which is very 
much like what we are seeing 
right now. 

Either attitude is wrong, and 
each goes to show the dilettante 
view many a producer has of ad- 
vertising, the absence of the ad- 
vertising heart from his makeup 
and the lack of real enthusiasm 
for his business. 

Some leading advertisers have 
been doing hard thinking. since, a 
few weeks ago, the sun began to 
shine again, on the farmer’s side 
of the fence. The knocks they 
have received during the last two 
or three years are influencing 
them to try to go about the 
market-building process this time 
in the right way. It is well that 
they should do the thinking, for 
this is a critical time in advertis- 





ing, if anybody should ask you. 
Conservative merchandising ob- 
servers are united in declaring 
that advertising, meaning of 
course business in general, is in 
for the biggest five years in its 
history, But it will not attain 
ew this growth if selling campaigns 
RK are conducted on the basis that 
Yy. would seem to be indicated by the 
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present attitude of some manufac- 
turers’ toward the farm market. 

All the signs foretell a steady 
pull back to a condition of  re- 
markable prosperity in 1925. But 
the pull must be just that kind 
and the foundation must be ample. 
Otherwise the prosperity is going 
to come in diminished volume, it 
will be an affair of the moment, 
so to speak, and comparatively lit- 
fle of a nermanent nature will be 
built. Yet, under the spell of 
eleven-dollar hogs and one-dollar 
wheat and corn, what do we now 
see? Nothing less than adver- 
tisers falling back into the same 
old bewhiskered mistake of think- 
ing things are. going to be easy. 
No use in worrying any more, 
mates! Just make plenty of good 
merchandise, they reason in effect, 
and the farmer will come running 
after you with ready check-book 
and with a big roll of bills held 
together by an elastic band, ready 
and eager to buy. 

Now, then, what is the real con- 
dition and what may logically be 
expected to develop? ow, in 
short, is the advertiser going to 
make the most out of the oppor- 
tunity that has come to him with 
the restoring. of the farmer’s for- 
tunes. 

It beats all how quickly some 
business men will turn from the 
blackest despair to a state of fizzy 
enthusiasm which will lead them. 
to believe anything at all just so 
it is good. The fact is that this 
fall activity now being experi- 
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enced is due mostly to the hurry 
up efforts of wholesalers and re- 
tailers to replenish their depleted 
stocks. It is therefore more in 
the nature of a temporary flash 
having little relation to what is 
going to happen in the long run. 
Wholesale and retail stocks, de- 
spite unseasonable weather and 
popular impressions to the con- 
trary, are low. Jobbers and re- 
tailers were so hard hit by the in- 
flated inventories after wartime 
“prosperity” had collapsed that, if 
anything, they have been almost 
too conservative in buying during 
the last year. Even though most 
of them doubtless realize that it is 
almost as bad to have not enough 
merchandise to sell as too much 
they were afraid to carry sufficient 
stocks. Now they are making 
haste to cover themselves to get 
ready for the increased farm 
business. : 

And in this they are doing the 
natural and wise thing, even 
though, to an extent, they may 
overbuy. The farmer had been 
holding back for a long time and 
it is inevitable that his purchases 
of staples during the coming fall 
and spring will represent an ac- 
cumulation of needs that have 
been piling up for some time, 
rather than current requirements. 
Without a doubt the wholesalers 
and retailers will be able profitabty 
to dispose of the large stocks they 
are at present taking on, even 
though prices are higher than a 
great many neople think they 
ought to be. 

This stimulation, pleasing and 
welcome as it is, is what. has 
caused some advertisers to form 
the wholly erroneous conclusion 
that thines are soine to be easy 
and to plan their selling efforts 
accordingly. 

These selling efforts, in plenty 
of cases that could be named here, 
contemplate placing brief advertis- 
ing campaigns, in farm papers, 
countty weeklies and newspapers 
this fall in an obvious effort to get 
aplenty while the getting is good. 
Instantaneous results are expected, 
for isn’t the farmer buying? Isn’t 
he out of any quantity of merchan- 
dise he needs at once? And hasn’t 
he got the money with which to buy? 
What better can anybody want? 
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This sort of reaction to the 
wave of optimism that now is 
sweeping the country is, to speak 
plainly, just ordinary foolishness, 

The econon.ic law of advertis- 
ing continuity has by no manner 
of means been repealed just be- 
cause the signing of the Dawes 
reparation plan has made Europe 
an immense buyer of cash grain 
in United States and Canada. It 
will go on just the same despite 
the rising prices for American 
farm products that may be looked 
for because of the practical elimi- 
nation of Russia as an exporter 
and the unfavorable outlook for 
new wheat in Argentine. 

What reason is there to believe 
also that the farmer will discard 
his inbred conservative buying 
habits all at once and tear his 
garments in his haste to acquire 
goods? Can it be that advertisers 
are becoming so poorly informed 
about the people who use their 
wares as to confuse the farmer 
with the laborer who at the apex 
of his wartime prosperity made 
himself ridiculous and added to 
the burdens of the rest of us by 
his wildly extravagant, and al- 
most crazy, buying? The farmer 
is, always has been and always 
will be a conservative buyer. He 
is going to consider values and 
know what he is buying. He won't 
be rushed off his feet now or any 
other time. He will have to be 
sold as of yore. Impromptu ad- 
vertising, therefore, is going to 
have just about as much effect 
upon him, considered in this 
larger sense, as would. an adver- 
tising transparency shot up into 
the sky by means of fireworks set 
off from in front of the general 
store on Saturday night. 

he American Association of 
Advertising Agencies has taken 
cognizance of this disturbing ten- 
dency to view advertising in such 
an improper light and, through its 
Agricultural Press Committee, 
has sent out this urgent appeal to 
its members: 


Quarter-page, one-time “campaigns” 
will not, because of some moment of 
prosperity, do the work of adequate ad- 
vertising schedules. The farmer must 
be approached with the condition of facts 
in mi He is probably started back, 
particularly in the corn belt, to a basis 
of prosperity that in former years made 
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marks; Borden's Eagle 
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“Truth Well Told” 
M'Cann advertising, 
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the enviable reputation 
which “Eagle Brand” 
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him the marvel of the business world. 
He will not reach that position suddenly. 
Therefore: 

Do not sell inadequate schedules for 
the farm papers. 

Do not sell short-time schedules for 
farm papers. 

Plan your campaigns just as ade- 
quately, on just as sane a basis, and just 
as thorough a method of utilization, as 
for the national magazines. 


The committee suggests further 
that there is danger that the ad- 
vertising agent, through over- 
enthusiasm, will oversell the farm 
market by leading the advertiser 
to look for a golden harvest long 
before he has any reason for such 
expectation. 

“Permanent results of a satis- 
factory character,” the members 
are told, “are certain for the ad- 
vertiser and the advertising agent 
who undertakes developing the 
farm field on a common sense, 
good-size schedule, carried on con- 
tinuously over a long period of 
time. Any other plan will mate- 
rially lessen the advertiser's mar- 
gin of safety.” 

While we are about it we may 
as well be brutally frank and ad- 
mit that the misuse of advertising 
in the way contemplated by some 
as a means of capitalizing upon 
the improved farm demand 
springs from sheer ignorance of 
advertising’s capabilities and pur- 
poses. This is what is meant by 
the preceding reference to the lack 
of an “advertising heart.” Ad- 
vertising often is credited with 
something it does not do and 
could not do, and thus is created 
a misapprehension that prevents it 
from doing what it can do. 

To make the principle plain, the 
case of a certain Chicago manu- 
facturer may be cited. He had 
been going along, dabbling with 
advertising now and then, and had 
reached a fair size. Eventually 
he decided upon a continuous 
effort lasting a year. 

“Here is what is going to hap- 
pen,” his advertising agent told 
him. “Within a week or two 
after this new campaign starts 
our sales are going to shoot up. 

on’t be elated when this comes, 
for they are going to drop down 
and that in a comparatively short 
period. Then they will begin to 
rise again. This time the upward 
tendency will be gradual 
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steady rather than abrupt. But 
you ought to hold all or most of 
the gain. Within the year your 
business doubtless will have in- 
creased to a point where your ad- 
vertising outlay represents only 
its own percentage of your cost 
of doing business and no longer 
will be an investment taking up a 
part of your working capital. Then 
you will have something.” 

That the advertiser did not 
understand the full import of the 
prediction was shown by his call- 
ing upon the agent shortly after 
the campaign had started and 
saying: 

“Well, our advertising is get- 
ting in its work already. We sold 
more goods this month than any 
month since we have been in busi- 
ness. You said our sales would 
go up in a hurry and you were 
right. Both we and you are to be 
congratulated.” 

“You wouldn’t kid me, would 
you?” the agent asked in reply. 
“I did tell you your sales would 
go up soon after your advertising 
started, but I didn’t say the ad- 
vertising would make them go up. 
And the advertising hasn’t. This 
increase in business has come 
wholly through the whipping up 
of your sales department. You 
have produced it yourself. The 
advertising has figured in the in- 
crease only as something you 
promised to do. It hasn’t had a 
chance yet to do anything much 
and before it does get this chance 
your sales graph will show a 
downward curve as I told you 
which will be the inevitable reac- 
tion from this temporary stimula- 
tion. Then is the time you will 
need faith, for then will begin the 
working out of the other condi- 
tion I told you about.” 

The manufacturer began to see 
the light—the light that during 
the last generation has come to a 
host of great American producers, 
leading them to look upon adver- 
tising as an integral part of their 
business rather than as something 
tacked on to it to be made the 
creature of whim or fortune. His 
case came, out as the agent fore- 
told. He now “has something.” 

The analogy of this experience 
to certain popgun efforts now be- 
ing put forth in the farm field is 
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ut HA you a wife, a sister, a mother, 

aT a daughter? 

n- If so, have you ever heard any of 

“ — So them talking together when they thought 

A there were no men around? 

er Are there Have you ever noticed how, almost 

a exclusively, their conversation runs to 

n clothes, housekeeping problems, and 

P little knacks of “making things”? 

e an It generally runs something like this: 

1- ry. “My dear, she had the prettiest little 

4 doilies on the table at her luncheon. 

: And she embroidered every one of them 
herself!” 

* ! 

d women “I wonder where she got the pattern.” 

4 " “She says she took it from “The Amer- 

d ican Needlewoman.’” 

e tn your “Is that so? That’s where I got that 

€ ; lovely cross-stitch design for my guest 

i 9 towels.” 

. home é “Well, I must get hold of that maga- 

d zine myself. So many of the girls have 

4 been showing me the attractive things 

° Com “= i they find in it, and they’re so easy to 

; make.” 

2 “Why, my dear, I wouldn’t be without 

D my ‘American Needlewoman’ for any- 

1 thing in the world. I keep all the copies 

; for months, and then whenever I want 

1 to make anything, I’m always sure to 

find the directions in one of them.” 

1 “So do I. I just couldn’t get along 


without it—not on Jack’s salary!” 

And so on. 

And the moral? 

If you want to sell your product to 
women—if you want to reach the woman 
who stays at home and reads and re- 
reads the magazine in which your ad- 
vertising appears, let it appear in the 
magazine which appeals most strongly to 
the typical American home woman. 


THE AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN 


657,737 home women read and use 
The American Needlewoman 


WM. F. HARING, Adv. Mgr. 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 
W. H. McCURDY, Western Mgr., 30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 
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plain. For the first time in many 
a weary month the farmer, taking 
him as a whole, has got money. 
He is going to buy goods because 
he needs goods and has to have 
them. The manufacturer foresees 
this and quickly employs a jack- 
in-the-box advertising campaign 
in an effort to get his share of 
the business. He gets it. He 
gives the advertising credit, but 
the advertising has nothing to do 
with it. It would have come any- 
way and he couldn’t stop it other 
than by an outright refusal to sell. 

The whole affair gives him a 
totally wrong view of advertising. 
It does not work that way, but he 
thinks it does. And so he keeps 
on in the same mistaken way. He 
does not intensively cultivate the 
consumer. The result is that he 
has no reserve power. He is not 
building anything. He may go 
along well enough for the time 
being, but let there come an emer- 
gency requiring an extra burst of 
speed, let there come an uphill pull 
calling for more power, and he is 
out of luck. He is deprived of 
the services of something he may 
just as well have and something 
he would have if he could develop 
an advertising heart. 

Manufacturers who get their 
full part from. the remarkable 
merchandising opportunity now 
being offered in the farm districts 
—the greatest promise of any kind 
they have had for five years—are 
going to do so because they have 
faith enough in themselves and 
their product to be more inter- 
ested in the results gained by their 
advertising during the second year, 
the fifth year or the tenth year 
than during the first year. In 
short, they will have real enthu- 
siasm for their business—the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm that every ad- 
vertiser must have and does have 
before he becomes great. 

It is a melancholy thing to say, 
but true nevertheless, that real 
honest enthusiasm for, and belief 
in, a business is the exception 
today rather than the rule. On 
every hand can be seen concerns 
with investments running from 
tens of thousands up into tens of 
millions who are wondering how 
in’ the wide world they are ever 
going to get their money back. 
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They can’t let go because they 
have too much at stake. They 
keep fighting on, hoping some- 
thing will happen. 

This lack of enthusiasm, in the 
words of one of the country’s 
leading advertisers, in conversa- 
tion with the writer the other day, 
“constitutes the one big problem 
before American business today 
and the greatest obstacle it has to 
overcome.” 

Is there anything that can be 
done for manufacturers of this 
type who are in the position of 
the gentleman who caught a bear 
by the tail and then was afraid to 
let go? 

There is. Their trouble comes 
because they lack reserve power. 
What they need is the good-will 
of the consumer. This they can 
get through rightfully employed 
advertising—the kind that comes 
after the manufacturer has ac- 
quired an advertising heart. When 
he gets the advertising heart, en- 
thusiasm is born. It is the man 
without enthusiasm, to whom the 
advertising vision has not yet 
come, who is misemploying ad- 
vertising now in the farm field. 

“Do you see the distinguished- 
looking individual with the gray 
hair over at that table?” a Chi- 
cago business man asked the wri- 
ter at luncheon recently. “He is 
So-and-So,” naming a Milwaukee 
manufacturer of whom the writer 
had often heard but never met. 
The manufacturer is supposed to 
be one of the leading men in his 
field and anybody who would 
even hint that his concern is not 
prosperous and growing would 
be accused of speaking without 
knowledge of his subject. 

“That man,” the Chicagoan con- 
tinued, “is one of the most un- 
happy persons I ever met in com- 
mercial life. His product, as you 
know, is a good one. He is of 
middle age, has good health, first- 
rate credit and sufficient working 
capital He ought to be having 
the time of his life right now and 
enjoying his work to the limit. 

“But he isn’t. The reason is 
that he has two million dollars in- 
vested in his business and sees no 
way to get it out. He is going 
along in a fairly satisfactory way 

(Continued on page 201) 
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Coca-Cola’s New Method of Beating 
Imitators 


Institutional Advertising That Is Full of Facts 


VERY leader in a certain 

branch of industry at one 
time or another in its history 
comes to a point where it seems 
advisable to sell the institution as 
well as the merchan- 
dise. Sometimes’ this 
institutional copy 1s 
made a part of the 
selling campaign. At 
other times it is run 
as a separate and un- 
related campaign. 
Two weeks ago the 
Coca-Cola Company, 
which during the 
thirty-eight years it 
has been selling its 
product has spent 
$40,000,000 in adver- 
tising, started an in- 
stitutional campaign 
which is full of facts 
about the company 
which makes the 
product. 

As is well known, 
the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany has had many 
imitators. It has 
prosecuted many in- 
fringements of its 
well-known trade- 
marked name. _In- 
fringers with no long 
record of manufac- 








eight American presidents. It 
proposed to tell in this and subse- 
quent advertisements the story of 
the rise of the great American 
industry from a kettle and a 


Sold in Every Corner 
of the Nation and in 
27 Foreign Countries 


‘Who built the United States? 


are 2,388 Coca-Cola jobbers with floor 
stocks who supply 115.008 soda fountains 


se. 
And Coca-Cote ts sold im these 27 foreign 
countries: 


It in when we look buck to the time when 
there was no such thing 


that we can best 


As ave sot & Botkan 1 





turing success behind 





them are put decid- 
edly -at a disadvan- 
tage by an_ institu- 
tional campaign that talks facts. 

The present campaign has an 
interesting background. The 
president of the company, R. W. 
Woodruff, determined that. one 
way to keep imitators from con- 
fusing the public was to sell the 
company as an institution as a 
guaranty of the product itself. At 
the time of a recent directors’ 
meeting in New York one piece 
of this new copy was run on a 
national scale. This first piece of 
copy told how Coca-Cola had sold 
its product honuats the terms of 


INSTITUTIONAL COPY THAT HANDICAPS IMITATORS OF 


COCA-COLA : 


ladle. In the first year twenty- 
five gallons of Coca-Cola syrup, a 
little more than 3,000 drinks, were 
sold to the public. This first piece 
of copy told how through the 
years sales increased until in 1923 
the total was nearly 18,000,000 
gallons of syrup or 2,300,000,000 
drinks of Coca-Cola. 

The value of this consistently 
advertised drink to the soda foun- 
tain proprietors was emphasized, 
and the fact that Coca-Cola in- 
spired the building of plants and 
machines in all parts of the coun- 
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O*’ its way from maker to 
user every product is 
handled by several groups of 
people. Each group views the 
product from a_ different 
standpoint. Each acquires a 
specialized knowledge of the 
product. 


The combined knowledge 
and experience of all of these 
groups is essential to the 
sound marketing of the 
product. 


When we start work for a 
manufacturer we go to these 
groups for information about 
the product and its. competi- 
tors. We talk with hundreds 
—sometimes thousands — of 
jobbers, dealers and consum- 
ers. Their knowledge and 
experience become our knowl- 
edge and experience. The 
facts we learn are carefully 
collated and thoroughly ana- 
lyzed. This first-hand infor- 
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n advisory board 
that knows the facts 


mation, together with our 
recommendations, are bound 
in a book. This is called a 
Richards’ Book of Facts. 


With this book before him a 
manufacturer can build sales 
and advertising plans on the 
rock foundation of definite 
knowledge. He knows—where 
his competitor must often 
guess. 


You would be interested in 
a@ copy of our new book, 
“Business Research.” It was 
written to give the practical 
business man an understand- 
ing of how business research, 
intelligently applied, can bene- 
fit his business. 


Shall we send you a copy? 
JOSEPH RICHARDS 
COMPANY, Inc., 


247 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 











i RI CHARDS Facts first—then Advertising’ 
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try, and started the soft drink 


The last paragraph in this first 
piece of copy sums up an inter- 
esting- point about institutional 
advertising. It says: “Occasion- 
ally, when leadership is sufficient- 
ly strong it falls to the lot of one 
concern to be the backbone of an 
entire industry. Such is the story 
Time has told of the quality of 
Coca-Cola and of the worth of 
the company back of it.” 

This first piece of copy pleased 
the directors and it was decided 
to advertise in a large list of 
cities and to tie. up the institu- 
tional advertising in a_ personal 
way with the company’s selling 
force and its distributors. 

The second piece of copy is 
given over, half to the product 
itself and half to the merchandis- 
ing plan, by which 415,000 retail- 
ers sell Coca-Cola to the public. 
The hook at the end of the copy 
is a statement by the United 
States Supreme Court that “The 
name (Coca-Cola) now character- 
izes a beverage to be had at al- 
most any soda fountain. It 
means a single thing coming from 
a single source, and well known 
to the community.” 

Another piece of copy empha- 
sizes the fact that every one of the 
2,300,000,000 drinks is exactly like 
every other. The story is told in 
this advertising of the fourteen 
regional manufacturing plants, 
each of which contains a food ex- 
pert who tests in the laboratory 
every ingredient for its strength, 
color and purity before it goes 
into the syrup. At the end of this 
distinctly institutional piece of 
copy is the following tie-up with 
the sale of the product itself: 

“Isn’t it a remarkable tribute to 
the industry back of Coca-Cola 
that this result is accomplished at 
five cents a bottle or glass? 

“Refresh yourself with one!” 

Another advertisement, repro- 
duced herewith, tells about the 
sale of Coca-Cola in twenty-seven 
foreign countries. Others tell 
why the product can be sold at 
five cents although the ingredi- 
ents have increased in price, and 
how Coca-Cola is bringing to 
415,000 retail merchants an aver- 
age gross revenue of $333,000 a 
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day, how twenty-four strategic 
warehouses were established and 
2,300 jobbers with floor stocks 
were added to the organization, 
that 1,250 Coca-Cola bottling 
plants in as many cities were 
built, that 3,000,000 pieces of 
dealer help advertising are being 
distributed this year, that 2,500,- 
000 calendars were given away, 
and the fact that Coca-Cola has 
spent $40,000,000 in advertising. 
All these facts are incorporated in 
the copy now running. 

The present campaign will be 
carried further than advertising 
alone. District sales meetings are 
being held at which the method 
of selling the story of the insti- 
tution back of the product to the 
trade will be emphasized. The 
advertisements will appear once 
a week in a list of 120 papers 
in eighty-three cities. 


Buckwheat Millers Adopt 
Advertising Plans 


The Buckwheat Millers Association, 
at its annual méeting which was keld 
at Elmira, +» last week, adopted 
complete plans for an advertising cam- 
paign on buckwheat flour. The details 
of the plan, as they were proposed, were 
reported in Printers’ Inx of August 


The millers present at the meeting 
unanimously approved of the plan and 
signed pledges for a sufficient amount 
of money to start the campaign. About 
thirty millers will co-operate in the ad- 
vertising which will aim to boost the 
sale of buckwheat flour by encouraging 
the consumption of buckwheat cakes and 
other food products made from buck- 
wheat flour. 

This campaign will be directed by the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York. 

C. A. Seely, of the S. Seely Com- 
pany, was re-elected president and 
R. W. Ryon, Elmira, was re-elected 
secretary. 





Nestlé’s Starts Canadian 
Campaign 
The. Nestlé’s Food Company, of 
Canada Ltd., Montreal, has started a 
campaign throughout the Dominion to 
popularize Nestlé’s Evaporated Milk. 
The Montreal office of McConnell & 
Fergusson Ltd., advertising agency, ‘is 
directing this advertising. 


“The Iron Age” Advances 
A. H. Dix 


Arthur H. Dix, assistant manager of 
The Iron Age, New York, has been ap- 
pointed circylation manager. 
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The Copy 
The “Medium? 


Which is better is of course a moot 
question, but. this much is certain: 
just as the effectiveness of a jewel is 
enhanced by the proper setting, so the 
effectiveness of copy is increased — or is 
dependent upon —the proper setting. 























The Boston Evening Transcript con- 
tains nothing — either of matter or of 
form — to weaken the voice of your 
copy, but has much to amplify it. 
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That’s what Character in a news- 
paper does 


Boston Evening Crauscript 
Highest ratio of buyers to readers 
National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL ©O, 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisce Los Angeles 
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HE Radio Section of the 

Sunday Chicago Herald 8 
Examiner acknowledges the 
importance of Radioasasource 
of entertainment and educa- 
tion. Its cultural influence in 
the family, especially where 
there are children, is fully rec- 
ognized in this best of all Chi- 
cago Sunday Radio features. 


Chicago Herald |a 





NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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Radio Section 


mstructive Policy 


? ANUFACTURERS 

of radiophone equip- 
ment and accessories will see 
in this policy one of the 
big reasons why the Sunday 
Chicago Herald & Examiner 
is the strongest and best me- 
dium for Radio advertising 
in the Chicago territory. 

ity 

Circulation Is Power .. . 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION!” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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People Must Eat— 
even in a Presidential Year 


And Chicago grocers will tell you that 
Chicago people are living well—and paying 
their bills—even though the political heavens 
are about to fall all over the lot. : 


Chicago grocers will tell you also—if you 
ask them—that the way to stimulate sales in 
foodstuffs and kindred commodities is to ad- 
vertise them liberally in The Daily News— 
the journalistic “guide, philosopher and 
friend” of Mrs. Chicago and her interesting 
family. 

Because it is the outstanding “home and 
family newspaper” of Chicago, The Daily 
News leads the field among the daily news- 
papers of Chicago as an advertising medium. 


For example, in the first eight months of 
1924 The Daily News published 522,746 
agate lines of grocery advertising—60,995 
more lines than were published in the paper 
having the next highest lineage. 


If you want to sell more groceries in 
Chicago, advertise more in 


THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 
Note: Ask the dealer—he knows. 


























The Hardest Job for the Sales 


Manager 


It's the Job of Getting Results Out of a Retail Sales Force—How Can 
the Job Be Mastered? 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Sales Company 


pve sales managers were spend- 
ing an evening together a few 
days ago. All were New York 
sales managers whose houses do a 
national business and who carry 
sales forces covering the entire 
country. 

The talk turned to the par- 
ticularly difficult parts of a sales 
manager’s work. It was a rather 
illuminating conversation, 

When the conversation simmered 
down to actualities, it was quite 
plain that what were deemed hard 
problems just a few years ago had 
come to be pretty thoroughly 
solved at this time. 

Such undertakings as getting a 
good-size advertising appropria- 
tion had come to be part of the 
routine business. The average 
board of directors does not have 
to be sold on the need of adver- 
tising. 

The well qualified sales man- 


ager of the present day seems to” 


have at his disposal means for 
getting facts and figures and for 
developing his sales plans. And 
he is hardly apt to be holding his 
job very long unless he is able to 
go out and analyze his market and 
build his selling plans. While the 
perfection of selling plans and their 
revision from year to year is a 
most essential part of his job, the 
sales manager usually appreciates 
its importance and gives it full 
recognition. It is not part of his 
work that he is inclined to forget 
and overlook. 

And so we come to realize that 
what are considered the major 
undertakings of the sales manager 
are quite apt to be well cared for. 
But one of the five summed up 
what proved to be the major diffi- 
culty, about as follows: 

The hardest part of my job 
is for me to keep realizing that the 
most important single factor in 
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our sales development is our force 
of men calling on the retail trade. 

Sometimes I wish that I had 
some sort of a superior officer 
over me who would call on me at 
least once a week and sit down 
and say to me: “Now, you may 
think you have put in a good week, 
but unless you have given a great 
deal of thought to those 250 men 
calling on the retail trade, your 
week has not been properly spent.” 

The larger the sales force be- 
comes, the more the retail man is 
apt to be neglected. It should be 
that the larger the sales depart- 
ment, the more thorough should be 
the support given to the men call- 
ing on the retail trade. 


SMALL FORCES BENEFIT SALESMEN 


But one reason why this is not 
so is because as the sales force 
grows in size the sales manager 
himself is not in a position to give 
the personal attention to each 
salesman calling on trade. 

As a matter of fact, the retail 
man, working for a_ relatively 
small house, in which the total 
sales force consists of possibly ten 
or twelve men, all working for the 
sales manager in person, is apt to 
have much better support and co- 
operation than the salesman who is 
one of two hundred or more men. 

This is well illustrated by a 
salesman who recently wrote to 
a large New York house and re- 
signed his position. He explained 
that he was a young man who 
hoped to make progress. While he 
realized there was opportunity for 
advancement with the big house, 
he explained that he was per- 
sonally so isolated and came in 
contact so little with men from 
whom he could learn anything that 
he felt he would have a better 
chance with a smaller concern. 

Recently I talked to a salesman 
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with whom I got into casual con- 
versation on a train. He told me 
he worked for a large nationally 
sold line. He seemed quite well 
satisfied with his job. His prin- 
cipal reason for this satisfaction 
was that the house left him alone. 
He explained that he had been 
hired by their broker in that ter- 
ritory and that once every two or 
three months he had a brief visit 
with a territorial head salesman, 
but outside of that he wasn’t 
bothered much. He had to make 
out a daily and weekly report, but 
he had soon learned how to fix 
them up without much trouble. 

“How about holding up your 
volume?” I asked him. 

“Oh, I am not really responsible 
for volume,” he explained. ‘“You see 
we are very big advertisers and 
we have our goods on sale all over 
and my main job is to call on the 
trade and create good-will.” 

“That’s pretty fine, but just how 
do you create this good-will and 
how does it turn itself into earn- 
ings for your company?” 

The salesman replied that he 
didn’t really know, but what he 
should have said was that he really 
didn’t care. 


ORDERS—PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 
OFTEN FORGOTTEN 


But right in there one finds a 
peculiar and rather frequent con- 
dition. One does not find the 
sales manager of a small concern, 
working ten or twelve men, repos- 
ing much confidence in the round- 
about business which may develop 
through the indifferent wander- 
ings of an indifferent chap who is 
trying to substitute the creation of 
good-will for real orders. And yet 
it is surprising to check up on the 
road and find out how many men 
are drawing pay without having a 
definite realization of the impor- 
tance of writing orders. 

One of the largest food prod- 
uct merchandise brokers in the 
country sympathizes with this 
viewpoint, but I don’t see how he 
can reconcile his views with what 
would be his own practice were 
he paying salaries and traveling 
expenses for a large force of men. 

After all is said and done, there 
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is no reason in the world for 
sending a salesman unless it is to 
sell goods. It is true that really 
selling goods means more than 
just stocking the dealer and rush- 
ing madly on, but it is true, too, 
that the dealer who just feels 
friendly but has no good stock of 
that merchandise on hand is not 
apt to be of much usé to the house 
trying to sell him. 

One of the most popular sales- 
men in Western Oregon, about ten 
years ago, was a certain George S. 
He was so agreeable that he filled 
up his Ford each Monday morn- 
ing with other salesmen, making 
the same territory and carried 
them along with him. Personally, 
he was one of the most likable 
chaps in the world. Every dealer 
liked him immensely. But for that 
matter, so did every horse and dog 
and child in the territory, and he 
knew them all. Not a dealer 
thought unkindly of him. In each 
case, when he made his calls he 
either got an order or else the 
dealer actually apologized to 
George because he couldn’t give 
him an order on that trip. The 
only trouble was that there were 
more apologies than orders. It 
was easier for the average dealer 
to apologize to’ George than to 
turn down the aggressive salesman 
who would not take no for an 
answer. George finally lost his job. 
There was a veritable storm of 
protest from George’s friends, but 
one of these dealer friends later 
on admitted that “After they 
dropped George, they sent a man 
in his place that you just couldn’t 
turn down.” 

There are too many George’s on 
the road—and the men of the 
George type were the ones which 
the New York sales manager had 
in mind when he talked about the 
hard part of his job. Getting re- 
sults out of the retail sales force 
is, without a doubt, the hardest 
single job of the sales manager. 

And the larger the sales force, 
the harder this job is. There is 
an ever widening distance between 
the sales manager and his men. 
The good-size sales department 
really consists of a sales force call- 
ing on the trade and all the way 
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from five to twenty-five district 
or territorial sales managers or 
head salesmen. So it really 

amounts to the sales manager 
being under the necessity of build- 
ing a sales force and also a force 
of sales managers. So far as the 
salesmen on the road are con- 
cerned, they are working for these 
territorial managers, And the man 
who is responsible for the whole 
job must remember that those re- 
tail men around the country learn 
their duties, get their inspiration 
and do their day to day jobs under 
these men. 

We come then, logically, to 
ways and means by which sales 
managers, realizing this condition, 
have worked out the problem. 


DEFINITE POLICIES ESSENTIAL 


First, there is the realization 
that no man calling on trade can 
do justice to his job unless he 
knows what his job is. There is 
nothing so unfair to the salesman 
as employing him hurriedly, turn- 
ing him over to a broker or a 
branch office and letting him be 
routed in a haphazard fashion. A 
worth-while salesman who knows 
his business will not engage him- 
self to a house unless he knows 
definitely what his job is. If the 
house can’t definitely line up his 
work for him, it means that the 
house is not clear in its own mind 
what the man is to do and it fol- 
lows that if there is no real defi- 
nite job for him to do, he may 
at any moment find himself out in 
the cold; We may well put down 
definiteness as the first essential. 
And the larger the house and the 
sales force, the more essential it 
is that each man know right from 
the start what his job is. It may 
be calling on a group of retailers. 
Then he should know the boun- 
daries of that territory and the 
house should know how many re- 
tailers are in it, how they class and 
what their limitations are. And 
the man should know, too. 

And next, the house should 
know what it can reasonably ex- 
pect a hard-working salesman to 
accomplish and that mark should 
be set for the salesman. It is 
absolutely unfair to the salesman 
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for him not to know exactly what 
the house expects of him. 

Then the next step, after the 
man knows his territory and what 
he is expected to do, must be that 
he is schooled properly and is 
schooled regularly. This is an old 
story. In theory; every sales force 
schools its men properly. In prac- 
tice, very few do it. The schooling 
process cannot be administered in 
one dose by. keeping a man at the 
home office or the factory when he 
comes into the job and then send 
him out as a finished product. 
Selling conditions change, terri- 
torial conditions change, competi- 
tive conditions change and the 
average man calling on retail trade 
soon finds his judgment warped 
and his mind prejudiced by meet- 
ing constant obstacles, real or as- 
sumed, as he makes his rounds. 
That is why, if the sales force is 
too large for the sales manager 
himself to do it, he must have 
enough territorial head salesmen 
to do the job for him so that the 
regular force gets the benefit of 
this steady and regular coaching, 

And just letters from the home 
office are not enough. The sales- 
man in the country districts of 
Arkansas, for instance, needs every 
so often a full day or two days’ 
time from a man who can work 
with him and stimulate him and 
encourage him and show him bet- 
ter ways to do the job. 

And so we may sum it up this 


ay: 

That the most important single 
element in the sales and advertis- 
ing plan is the group of men who 
actually call on the trade. This 
single element is the most impor- 
tant because with this group well 
trained and organized any other 
single factor, for a longer or 
shorter period of time, can be 
eliminated and results not be fatal 
of necessity. For instance, a well- 
organized sales force can run on 
for several months without a sales 
manager, but a sales manager 
without a sales force could accom- 
plish little. 

Working on the assumption that 
the force of men calling on the 
trade is of utmost importance in 
the sales and advertising plan, the 
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sales manager can well put down 
in his mind that the following are 
his personal obligations to his 
house, his men and to himself: 

First, that each man know his 
territory and that the house know 
it, too. 

Secondly, that each man realize 
the allotment or quota assigned to 
him, and he should insist on hav- 
ing a definite job assigned to him, 
in fairness to himself, if not to 
the house. 
~ And, third, that with the ter- 
ritory assigned and _ definite, 
with the job to be accomplished 
thoroughly understood and defi- 
nite, that he be assured of 
thorough and regular training, to 
the end that he may do justice 
to his job and to his house and 
consequently to himself. 

And the hardest job of any sales 
manager is to see that the plan as 
outlined and as adapted to his line 
and his needs is carried out. It 
is hard because it is never com- 
pleted. It must be carried on day 
after day. Other parts of a sales 
manager’s job can be cleaned up 
and put behind, but the job of 
keeping the sales force going at 
maximum efficiency can never be 
regarded as done. 





Plans Campaign to Dealer on 
“Hen’s Teeth” 


The Georgia Mineral Products Com- 
pany, Tate, Ga., has made application 
for registration of its . trade-mark 
“Hen’s Teeth,” for use on poultry 
grit. The product is advertised in sev- 
eral poultry journals and an additional 
campaign, H. L. Litchfield, treasurer of 
the company, informs Printers’ Inx, is 
now being planned for the next twelve 
months. 

Heretofore the advertising has been 
along a_ direct-to-the-consumer plan. 
The company now contemplates a cam- 
paign to dealers. Other products of the 
company are advertised in _business- 
paper space, only in a small way as 
the company is unable to supply pres- 
ent demands, Its advertising is directed 
by the Johnson-Dallis Advertising Agency, 

anta. 





Korrect Shoe Account with 
Humphrey Agency 


The Field & Flint Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Company, Brockton, Mass., Korrect 
Shape and Anotomik shoes, has placed 
its advertising account with the H. B. 
Humphrey Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, Boston. 
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Cigarette Campaign Ties Up 
with Advertised Slogans 
Popular slogans of well-known ad- 

vertised products are being adapted to 

Strollers cigarettes in a newspaper cam- 
ign which has been started by the 
obacco , Products Corporation Ltd., 

Montreal. Each -advertisement carries 

the caption “Famous Ad Slogans That 

Just Fit Strollers.” For instance, one ad- 

vertisement shows a smoker driving a 

Packard automobile. The Packard 

slogan, “Ask the Man Who Drives 

One” is paraphrased to read “Ask the 

Man Who Smokes One.” Below the 

adapted slogan appears a credit line 

reading, “Thanks to Packard.” 





New Silver King Beverage 


Advertised 

The Silver King Mineral Water 
Company, Inc., New York, is advertis 
ing Silver King Brewed Ginger Ale, a 
new product which is made with Silver 
King Mineral Water. The campaign is 
limited to New York newspapers at 
present but it is planned to extend this 
advertising to newspapers in_ other 
cities. This campaign is being - directed 
by Van Patten, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York. 





S. C. Speer, Jr., Joins 
Oklahoma City Agency 


S. C. Speer, Jr., recently with the 
Times Record Company, Fort Smith, 
Ark., as manager of national advertis- 
ing of the Fort Smith Times Record 
and the Southwest American, has joined 
the Brewn, Connery Company, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., advertising agency, 
as director of sales. Mr. Speer has 
been engaged in newspaper work for 
the !ast fourteen years. 





Newspaper Campaign for 


Paxton Canning Company 

The Paxton Canning Company, Pax- 
ton, Ill., has placed its advertising ac- 
count with The Irwin L. Rosenberg 
Company, Chicago, advertising agency. 
A newspaper campaign will be con- 
ducted in several cities. A business- 
paper and direct-mail campaign to the 
trade is planned. 





New Accounts for 


Miller, Black & Lewis 


The Ritchey Lithographing Corpora- 
tion, and the Garden Service Company, 
both of New York, have placed their 
advertising accounts with Miller, Black 

Lewis, Inc., advertising agency, also 
of that city. 


Joins Birch-Field Agency 

. R. MacMillan has joined Birch- 
Field & Company, Inc., New York, ad- 
vertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive. He was formerly with the Charles 
F. W. Nichols Company, Chicago, in 
a similar capacity. 
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The smoke from the chimneys of 
6,583 varied factories floats over 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia’s payroll of its manufacturing plants 
exceeds $7,572,704 weekly: 


Not to speak of the bank and trust company clear- 
ances of $2,181,000,000. during the month of July. 


Philadelphia is different from most any other market 
in America because its citizens usually have regular em- 
ployment; more than half of the 500,000 homes in. the 
city and suburbs are owned by their occupants. 


Philadelphia’s families are large consumers of food 
products, toilet articles, household devices and utilities, 
while their outlays for clothing and home furnishings 
are enormous. 


Concentrating on the Philadelphia market is well 
worth the while of any advertiser who wants to get 
his machinery or materials into its factories, his mer- 
chandise into its stores, his goods into its homes. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for six months 
ending March 31, 1924— 


512,445 ws 
The circulation of The Philadelphia 


Bulletin is one of: the largest in_ the 
United States. 





New York—814 Park-Lexington Building (46th Street and Park Avenue) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Harry J. Wittschen, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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The perennial 


Tennis Champion 
says: 


“Tennis players need 
relaxation between 
matches, and I find 
mine in reading The 


Red Book Magazine. 
May I offer my con- 
gratulations and ex- 
press my continuous 
enjoyment in your 
magazine?” 

—Bill Tilden 
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i How Milwaukee Shines— 


Perm 3 KK 
More Than 800,000 Packages 
of Shoe Polish Used Annually! 


ORTY-SIX different brands 

of shoe polish are used to 
keep Milwaukee’s shoes shined. 
A recent consumer survey also 
showed that “Shinola”—ad- 
vertised exclusively in The 
Milwaukee Journal—is preferred 
by 55%of all Greater Milwaukee 
families. This popularity is an- 
other indication that sales leader- 
ship in the Milwaukee- Wisconsin 
market is found almost without 
exception among those busi- 
nesses which concentrate their 
advertising dollars in The 
Milwaukee Journal. 


LARS 











Read by more Milwaukee. and The Milwaukee 


Wisconsin people than any 
other publication in the world. 


FIRST ~- by Merit 


























New Methods of Making a Second 
Color Pay Dividends 


Veedol, Grape-Nuts, Florence Ranges, Columbia Dry Batteries and Others 
Show How to Justify the Added Expense of Using Two Sets of Plates 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


S in all forms of commercial 
<\ art, color novelty is as im- 
portant as novelty of basic idea. 
When you do something different, 
you are more certain of your audi- 
ence. That seems to go without 
saying. 

Just what are the new uses of 
a second color in modern adver- 
tising? What new ideas have been 
put forward? 

Certain Veedol advertising 
seems to present at least one un- 
trodden field. The photographs 
are in colors, and of motoring 
scenes. A motorist has stopped 
outside a rural garage for oil. 
The helper is filling the engine. A 
new can stands in the foreground. 

This entire scene is in black and 
white with the exception of the 
figures and the can. A tint of 
orange is run over the black and 
white details of the men, and the 
can’s label is reproduced in the 
exact colors of its customary dis- 
play. No attempt is made to tint 
up the entire illustration natural- 
ly. To have done this would have 
been to attempt a full-color effect 
in two colors, which would have 
been impossible. 

But a black-and-white halftone, 
relieved by a few guarded areas 
of color is a new scheme. 

A second color, brown, is used 
wisely in a series of pages for 
Grape-Nuts. All type and display 
lines are in black, but the large 
illustrations, still-life studies, are 
wholly in a rich and attractive 
brown. The result is almost that 
obtained in rotogravure sections. 
It is an effect which approximates 
a well-done sepia print. Black de- 
tail beneath the brown would have 
detracted rather than added. Yes- 
terday, the advertiser would have 
run ‘the key plate of the picture 
in black and then employed a tint 
block ef the brown. The newer 
idea is far more artistic. 

It was not until Swift & Com- 





pany discovered what could be 
done with a peculiar shade of 
reddish orange, that reproduc- 
tions of hams and bacons were 
brought to an appetizing state 
of appeal. This one color, of all 
others, has made it possible ac- 
curately to reproduce the two 
products. 

Experiments have shown that 
if you wish to show a slice of 
raw bacon, you must use the sec- 
ond color only, with no key-plate 
at all. The black does not help. 
On the contrary, it “muddies up” 
the effect. 

Indeed, later developments in. 
two-color work prove that this 
has been an error all’ along. 
Artists, in planning their orig- 
inals, invariably provided for 
running the color over the black 
and white, regardless of the sub- 
ject. They thought it necessary 
in order to bring out detail. 

But the second color, used 
alone, in certain areas, is the bet- 
ter plan. It insures a cleaner 
printed result. 

The passenger coaches of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railway system, are painted a 
vivid and pleasing orange; a deep 
and rather distinctive shade of 
orange. 

Although opportunities are 
many for the distribution of this 
second color in the company’s 
page advertising, it is confined to 
a very large extent to the cars of 
speeding trains. That glint 
through landscapes, fantastic, 
pine perfumed, and always backed 
by the majesty of the picturesque 
Western Rockies, is sufficient rea- 
son for the use of two-color 
plates. The color of the cars is 
as much an identifying featuré of 
the line, as any label on a pack- 
age. In time, people everywhere 
will become thoroughly familiar 
with it. 

Would you suppose, ordinarily, 
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that an illustration printed en- 
tirely in red, with no relieving 
touches of black, would carry 
with the average eye? Westing- 
house experimented. Heretofore, 
when great, homely dynamos and 
motors were reproduced, in wash, 
in black and white, they were 
noticeably cold. The eye was 
never attracted to them. 

But two-color printings were 
attempted. There were glints of 
warmth on the cold metal. The 
former objectionable features 
were eliminated. 

part of the 
scheme, however, incorporated 
surrounding scenes of men at 
work in plants. To use black in 
these would mean detracting from 
the main object, the dynamos and 
motors. And so the human-inter- 
est vignettes were run entirely in 
the vermilion. They make most 
startling page displays. Yet red 
is not generally looked upon as 
a key-plate color for pictures. 

The inner tube manufactured by 
a certain firm was shown in nu- 
merous illustrations in black and 
white. The sales manager found 
that this was misleading. There 
were many gray tubes on the mar- 
ket, And this peculiar red rubber 
was a selling feature of the one 
tube. People were seeing it, in pic- 
ture form, as it did not exist. 

It required many talks with 
the company’s financial committee 
to arrive at an increase of appro- 
priation which would permit of 
the use of the second color, but 
when it was used and the product 
was shown as it actually appeared, 
the added expense meant nothing. 

Orange, of all possible colors, 
is unquestionably the most utili- 
tarian. It supplies delicate skin 
textures or the most vivid con- 
trasting areas, full strength. 

One advertiser who has always 
had trouble properly emphasizing 
his important headlines, now uses 
a second color for the sole pur- 
pose of burning them into public 
consciousness. 

Nowhere else is the red em- 
ployed. Naturally enough, they 
are the first thing you see, on 
turning over many black and 
white pages. Red sounds a warn- 
ing, and serves a summons to 


illustrative 


the eye. 
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When only a headline, hand- 
drawn, on a large page, is run in 
vermilion, the result may well be 
imagined. But it has been proved 
worth while, “My headlines tell 
almost my’ complete story,” said 
‘this advertiser, “I’m content to 
be certain of this much of my 
message.” 

Where a black-and-white repro- 
duction of an article is to be 
featured. and emphasized, delicate 
or even very bright backgrounds 
seem to achieve this desired objec- 
tive. It may seem a waste of good 
money to buy that extra color 
for nothing more than a solid 
background, but compare the page 
with one in which the color is 
not present, and the difference is 
certain to be marked. 

These backgrounds also give pe- 
culiar emphasis to the reading 
text superimposed over them. 

It was found that by reproduc- 
ing the peculiar and distinctive 
blue parts of Florence ranges, 
that two things were accom- 
plished. The product was thus re- 
produced exactly and the blue 
trade-mark parts were empha- 
sized. 


ATMOSPHERE 


A second result which might 
never have been anticipated arose 
from the use of the blue color. 
Blue is a clean color, an immac- 
ulate color. It always suggests 
tidiness, and at once the illustra- 
tions took on a new atmosphere 
expressive of these very qualities. 

The proper use of a certain 
color of reddish brown made it 
possible to reproduce Lifebuoy 
soap as it had never been pre- 
sented in the past. The cake was 
not attractive in black and white. 
The color of Lifebuoy is a gen- 
uine sales asset. In this case, a 
combination of red and black is 
essential and provides a three- 
color result, The package is a 
bright orange-red, while the cake 
itself is rich brown. The color is 
run clear and full strength on the 
package, and combined with a tint 
of the black on the soap. 

The National Carbon Company 
uses two colors, blue and red, in 
order to turn magazine illustra- 
tions into miniature posters. By 
the use of flat colors, and strong 
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contrasts, it is possible to see a 
Columbia Dry Battery design at 
a great distance, with all of its 
detail carefully preserved. 

There is a striking difference 
between the use of two colors in 
flat areas, and their employment 
as tints or in combination. The 
former method assures a _ bril- 
liancy of contrasting effects which 
makes for the poster technique. 
So successful and popular has 
this proved in the case of Co- 
lumbia Dry Battery advertising, 
that it is now practically a trade- 
mark characteristic of all the 
company’s pictorial displays in 
which color is used. 

As Columbia battery labels are 
in bright red, the use is more than 
ordinarily practical. This adver- 
tising carries a long list of bat- 
tery uses and is printed in the key 
plate. The list of uses in any par- 
ticular piece of copy is empha- 
sized by a red check, and it is 
surprising to -find how this little 
touch of color leads the eye to the 
line it indicates. 

Texaco two-color work con- 
tinues to take advantage of a 
rich, golden yellow where the oil 
is shown pouring from containers. 
And the second plate is employed 
nowhere else in any of the com- 
positions. It is doubtful if even 
the most expert black-and-white 
illustration could be made to 
visualize the clearness and trans- 
parent qualities of the product. 
It took the yellow to do it, with 
vagrant areas of the black show- 
ing through, where detail is im- 
portant, as when the oil is poured 
in front of a part of the picture. 
Color brought Texaco to life and 
made it a reality. 

The wisdom in this Texaco ad- 
vertising is expressed in the re- 
sisting of an inclination, natural 
enough, to use color elsewhere in 
the wide variety of illustrations 
employed. 

How easy it would have been 
to say: “Just a little of the pure 


yellow in. the name plate. See how 
it would bring this feature out.” 
The artwork in Peerless auto- 
mobile advertising illustrates the 
progressive measures which have 
developed in thé tise of a second 
color. 


The cars are always in 
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black. The scenic backgrounds 
are solely in a brown tone. This 
gives an artistic suggestion of a 
very old print, and by this means, 
the cars are made to dominate 
every illustration. 

For several seasons the adver- 
tising of Caterpillar tractors has 
used red as a second color to 
elaborate the undulating, wavy 
mark of identification which is 
one of the company’s major ad 
vertising assets. Nothing else on 
the actual tractor is in red. 

Of recent years, Havoline oi! 
has employed a red ball on a 
painted sign, asa feature of garage 
display. In all national advertis- 
ing the public is reminded of this 
designation. An advertisement for 
Havoline may be filled with pos- 
sibilities for the use of the sec- 
ond color, but the brilliant red 
ball alone is featured. 

Color used without a_ well- 
grounded selling reason can prove 
a burden, an added expense, and 
not at all worth while, but prop- 
erly employed, as by the adver- 
tisers mentioned, it has proved 
an invaluable sales ally. 


Mail-Order Sales for August 


Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi 
cago, for August, report sales of $10,- 
332,893, against $8,653,000, for July, 
and $8,425,433, in August a year ago. 
This is a 22.6 per cent gain over August, 
1923. For the first eight months of the 
year gross sales totaled $94,711,733, an 
increase of 17.8 per cent over the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, 
for August, report sales of $13,476,326, 
against $13,416,000 in July, and $13, 
909,300, for August, 1923. For the first 
eight months gross sales totaled $131, 
810,544, against $135,647,496 in the 
same period of 1923. 


Edward Lyman Baker Dead 


Edward Lyman Baker, who had been 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, New 
York, for the last thirty years, died re- 
cently at New York. For a number of 
years he was a member of the sales 
staff of “Dodge Reports” and for sev- 
eral years was manager of sales at New 
York. More recently he had been a 
salesman with the New York staff. 








New Account for F. J. Low 


Gray’s Laboratory, Inc., New York, 

ef 4 re advertising account with 

Low Company, Inc., adver- 

= en of ‘that city. Mail-order 
publications are being used. 
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600% sales 
increase by 
using The 
Indianapolis 


News exclusively 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd St. 









OU know how the Holland Furnace 
Company merchandises its product: 
carefully selected markets, aggressive 
merchandising with the dominant local 
newspaper, advertising furnaces in selling 
mediums, nothing wasted on “general 


publicity.” 


In Indianapolis the Holland Furnace 
Company has always used The News 
exclusively, Result: $165,000 sales in 
Indianapolis alone last year against 
$25,000 five years ago—an increase of 
more than 600%. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, c4dvertising Manager 


First in advertising volume, because first in results 








Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
The Tower Bidg. 
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Aa Office Makes a 


- The telephone starts ringing—or 
maybe someone is waiting to see you. 
Possibly an important conference is 
started to decide who will win the 
pennant—or it can happen that you 
are up to your neck in plain, hard 
work. 





@ Distractions crowd one upon an- 
other—and a business office is no 
place for a thorough reading of a 
newspaper. 


@ The newspaper that is read in the 
home is the only one that can get 
and hold the undivided attention of 
its readers. 


@ In Baltimore the Sunpapers are 
the home-papers. Morning, evening 
and Sunday they carry your message 
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Poor Reading Room 


straight to and through the doors of 
thousands of home-loving and home- 
living people. 


@ Hit-and-miss methods of creating 
circulation have no part in the 
growth of the Sunpapers. Their sales 
increase steadily and naturally—and 
the larger part of the growing de- 
mand is served and satisfied not by 
street-corner sales but by Carrier de- 
livery at the white steps of Balti- 
more’s homes. 


August Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 241,570 
Sunday - - - 176,873 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 E. 42nd St., New York %6U N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER"” 
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Five Conventions of Adver- 


tising Interests for Chicago 

Chicago will be the meeting place of 
a number of representatives of adver- 
tising, publishing and allied businesses 
during the week of October 13 to 18, 
since five conventions of interest to 
them are to be held between these dates. 
The Open Shop Employers Association 
will meet at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
on October 13 and 14. The Inland Press 
Association meets on October 14 and 15. 
The Agricultural Publishers’ Association 
meets at the LaSalle Hotel on October 15 
and 16, and at the same place, on October 
16 and 17, the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies will hold an- 
nual sessions. 


Employees Buy Buffalo 
Company 


The Howard Iron Works and the 
Alberger Heater Company, allied con- 
cerns of Buffalo, have been reorganized. 
The controlling interest has been pur- 
chased by employees of the company, 
among whom are C. E. Clark, formerly 
treasurer, who becomes president; 
Kneiser, now vice-president; A. Talamo, 
who continues as secretary, and A. 
Hahl, chief engineer, who assumes 
direction of sales of the heater and 
expansion joint departments, succeeding 

rs. O. E, Frank, resigned. The com- 
panies’ business-paper advertising will 
be continued along present lines. 


Mid-Western Campaign for 
Bobrow Cigars 


Bobrow Bros., Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of opic, LaTosella and 
Bold cigars, are planning an ~ 
ing campaign in the fall to increase the 
distribution of its products in the Mid- 
dle West. The campaign will probably 
start in Chicago. Newspaper and out- 
door advertising will be used. This 
campaign will be directed by the Bertram 
May Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 


Will Advertise New 
Underwear Product 


Flexible Ferguson, a new underwear 
product, will be advertised in a cam- 
paign which is planned by the H. B. 
Ferguson Company, Inc., New York. 
Plans call for the use of magazines, 
business papers and newspapers. Van 
Patten, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York, will direct this campaign. 


W. R. Parker with Erickson 


Will Rogers Parker, for the last two 
years with the Joseph Richards Com- 
pany, Inc., has_ joined The Erickson 
Company, Inc., New York, advertising 
agency. He was formerly account ex- 
ecutive with Fuller & Smith, Cleveland, 
and the San Francisco office of The 
H. K. McCann Company. 
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Wearplus Necktie Account for 
Glaser & Marks 


The Standard Neckwear Company, 
Boston, manufacturer of Wearplus neck. 
ties has placed its advertising account 
with Glaser & Marks, Inc., Boston, ad- 
vertising agency. A newspaper cam- 
paign will be conducted this fall in 

ew England. The advertising will fea- 
ture the fact that Wearplus neckties, 
because of a side rather than a centr¢ 
om, enable the wearer to use both 
sides, 


George F. Whitsett Joins 
Ayer 

George F. Whitsett, recently with the 
advertising department of Butler Broth 
ers, Chicago, has joined N. W. , Ayer 

Son. He was formerly editor of 
“Harvester World,” published by the 
International Harvester Company of 
America, and at one time he was with 
The Glen Buck Company, Chicago, ad- 
vertising cities 


McConnell & | & Fergusson 
Agency Appoints W. J. Baxter 


W. J. Baxter, a director of McCon- 
nell & Fergusson Ltd., advertising 
agency, London, Ont., has become man 
ager of the Toronto office. He succeeds 

alcolm M. Fergusson whose death is 
reported elsewhere in this issue. Mr. 
Baxter was formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada. 


Potato Account for 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham 


E. Kahn & Company, Chicago, dis- 
tributors of Idaho potatoes in pack- 
ages throughout the Middle West, have 
placed their advertising account with 
The Green, Fulton, Cunningham Com- 
pany, Chicago, advertising agency. 


Norman C. Green Joins 


Charles W. Wrigley 


Norman C. Green, formerly with the 
Chicago office of The Poster Advertis- 
ing Company, has joined the Charles 
W. Wrigley Company, Chicago outdoor 
advertising. 


Concrete Mixer Account for 
Chicago Agency 
The B. M. Cropp Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of concrete mixers, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Continental Advertising Bureau, of that 
city. Business papers will be used. 


Appoints "Burlingame & 


Burns 
Burlingame & Burns, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, Boston, Mass., have been 
appointed New England representatives 
of the Mid-Week Pictorial, New York. 
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—The South’s increase 
in farm buying power 
within sixty days. 





Reach This 


Prosperous Farqai 


SOUTHERN 


40% of the U.S. F]: EIGHT HUNDRED MILLI; a 





dollar — in bn buyigo mu 

power, within sixty days.” Thal, o 
the gain authorities credit to the Soufgche: 
based on late summer crop reports. Tirus | 
total value of southern products vglars. 
greatly exceed last year’s fine record 
$3,867,529,000, which represented 4@orgi: 
of the entire country’s crop wealfrs | 
according to the U. S. Department fthoc 
Agriculture. te fe 
Diversified Why this remarkable prosperity? Becaifllion 
farming there is a new South, for one thing. Hlicat 
joying the stabilization of diversified fang ten 
ing; producing more; finding money-crayice- 
in long neglected places. 30% of tntic 
nation’s corn is now raised in south@enin 
states; 15% of the oats; 14% of the whemich 
80% of the tobacco; 83% of the rice; S@ual _ 
of the sweet potatoes; 100% of the paher 


crop wealth 








artarket with 












ILLIGits; and, of course, 98% of the cotton; 
buyigo much of the nation’s fruit and truck— 
ha, of the watermelons; 32% of the 
e Soutches; 19% of the apples; 31% of the 
s, Thus fruits—valued at many millions of 
cts vwalars. 
ecord 
ed 4@orgia illustrates the change that recent 
weal@rs have made in southern farming 
ment #thods and results. Every section of the 
te reports | me crops. Cotton is in 
best condition since 1918, with a 
Becaillion bale production estimated. Corn 
1g. Hlicates 86%, as compared with 81% for 
ied fare ten-year average. Tobacco acreage is 
ey-cryice that of last year; in ten Georgia 
_ of thinties, 3,500,000 pounds were sold on 
southgening market day. Of 18 crops on 
e whemich reports have been made, 14 are 
ice; 8fjual to or better than last year and 
the pmher than the ten-year average. 
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PO URALIST 


Look at Georgia 


for instance 






















Making better Surely such a showing is a tribute to the 
farmers agencies that have worked unceasingly to 
make men better farmers. Southern Rural. 
ist is one—always a leader, as any who 
have followed agricultural progress will 
tell you. 


Southern Ruralist goes into the best farm 
homes in the South—more than 400,000 
of them, reaching from Maryland to 
Texas. In oe ae Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and the Carolinas, the group} ™ 
showing greatest improvement over 1923,  ¢, 
Southern Ruralist is dominant. sa 





One thing sure, there’s business here for 
someone. Any of our representatives ;; 
will gladly tell you how to get it—how}_  « 
you can share in the eight hundred million.  { 


A new issue of Bob's Book describes the crop outlook C 
in the South; write for a copy. p 
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Hoover Sees Prosperity in 
Foreign Trade 


Discusses Dawes Plan and Its Probable Effects on Business for 
Printers’ INK Readers 


Special Washington Correspondence 
T= day after his return to 

Washington from a_ two 
months’ trip through the wes- 
tern part of the country, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover discussed the effect on 
American business most likely to 
result from the recent adoption 
of the report of the First Com- 
mittee of Experts, known as the 
Dawes plan, by the London 
Conference. All that he had to 
say is particularly significant at 
this time, for he dealt with 
basic factors in the interview. 

But undoubtedly the most im- 
portant result of the Secretary’s 
discussion will be to clarify a 
subject that has become some- 
what muddled in the minds of 
many people because of exten- 
sive and contradictory publicity. 
After the result of the London 
Conference was announced, news- 
papers in all parts of the coun- 
try proclaimed the immediate ap- 
proach of a long and magnified 
period of prosperity, not only for 
America, but for most of the 
world. We were advised to pre- 
pare for the greatest business 
boom we had ever known, and 
that it would be upon us not later 
than the coming fall. 

There is no doubt that much 
of the news and editorial com- 
ment was tinctured with political 
bias, and as soon as the spread- 
ing optimism appeared to offer 
political advantage, the opposition 
developed counter arguments 
that have some suggestion of 
economic logic. It was pointed 
out by many other newspapers 
that the reparation agreement, 
in accelerating the rehabilitation 
and commercial development of 
Europe, and of Germany espe- 
cially, would so greatly increase 
the foreign competition of our 
exporters as completely to nullify 
any beneficial result of the in- 
creased buying power of foreign 
countries due to the acceptance 





of the new reparation policy. 

Obviously, the truth will be 
found somewhere between these 
two extremes, and _ Secretary 
Hoover at once declared that, 
while a sudden increase in our 
exports is not to be expected, the 
entire country can look forward 
with assurance to a gradual im- 
provement that will be general 
throughout our industries. As to 
the time required for this devel- 
opment, he said that it was im- 
possible to place economic phe- 
nomena 6n a timetable basis, and 
continued : 

“A reduction of unemployment, 
a restoration of productivity and 
of consumption anywhere in the 
world is an asset to all the world; 
in the big vision it has no lia- 
bilities. We may lose on some 
commodities in commerce but we 
gain more on others. They are 
moving in the right direction; 
they may move slowly but in the 
meantime there is no doubt that 
the acceptance of the Dawes 
plan has occasioned a general im- 
pulse throughout the world tend- 
ing toward the revival of hope 
and confidence and _ courage, 
which, in anticipation of the 
actual material benefits, will en- 
courage, the demand for our 
products and expand our foreign 
markets. 


EXPECTS GRADUAL IMPROVEMENT 


“A gradual improvement of the 
kind is much more to be desired 
than a sudden business boom. The 
renewed courage and confidence 
in Europe means preparation, the 
reorganization of producing and 
distributing agencies throughout 
Europe, which will necessitate a 
steadily increasing employment of 
labor; and it will also encourage 
stability in prices with a prob- 
able increase in the wages of 
European labor. This, of course, 
will gradually increase the buy- 
ing power of the people, and 
often anticipations of the kind, 
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in themselves, create stability of 
markets.” 

The question of finance was 
then discussed, and Secretary 
Hoover said that the withdrawal 
of the deposits of foreign capital 
now in refuge in this country 
would not affect our business 
conditions detrimentally. Foreign 
deposits have increased  enor- 
mously with American banks 
since the war, for this method 
has offered foreign merchants 
and manufacturers a method of 
stabilizing their business at home 
regardless of the fluctuations of 
their own currency. For by de- 
positing in gold here, they can 
borrow their own currencies: at 
home. It is quite natural that 
the deposits should be withdrawn 
as soon and as fast as the cur- 
rencies of the various European 
countries approach their normal 
value and stability. 

“There is no cause for alarm 
because of the withdrawals of 
foreign deposits,” Mr. Hoover 
declared. “In fact, the absorbing 
of our surplus gold would tend 
to stabilize our whole situation. 
Slightly higher interest rates in 
this country would result; but 
any apparent detriment to our in- 
dustries for that reason will -be 
vastly more than offset. by the 
improvement of our European 
and, later, all of our foreign 
markets.” 

At this point it seems expe- 
dient to mention the fact that, 
several times during the inter- 
view, Secretary Hoover com- 
pared the foreign trade of the 
country to the individual’s power 
to sell and buy, and declared that, 
since the principles are the same, 
a proper understanding of the 
subject must consider our im- 
ports equal in importance to the 
volume of goods and raw prod- 
ucts we’ sell abroad. The indi- 
vidual sells in order that he may 
possess an income with which to 
buy what he needs and wants, 
and his purchasing power is lim- 
ited to his ability to sell his ser- 
vices or his products. 

“In giving much emphasis to 
export problems,” the Secretary 
explained, “the importance of our 
imports is frequently overlooked. 
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Any appreciable increase in our 
exports must anticipate an ap- 
proximate corresponding increase 
in our imports. Ocean freight 
rates would be prohibitive if the 
ships that carry our goods abroad 
brought nothing back to us. Re- 
member that foreign trade means 
both selling and buying, that one 
is just as important as the other. 
Fundamentally, our first reason 
for export trade is to pay for 
imports that we cannot produce 
ourselves; the second reason is to 
better stabilize our own manu- 
facturers. 

“To appreciate the importance 


of this fact, imagine for a mo- 


ment the results of annihilating 
our import trade. Cut off our 
imports of rubber, tea, coffee, 
nitrates, silks and scores of other 
raw materials and finished goods, 
and you would not only demoral- 
ize the majority of our indus- 
tries, but you would also wipe 
the heart out of American stand- 
ards of living.” 

Next came the question of com- 
petition and Secretary Hoover 
insisted that American manu- 
facturers had littie to fear from 
this source in the long run. 
He explained that the principal 
factors of gur success in export- 
ing were typically American, and 
that further development could 
undoubtedly prove effective in 
the future, regardless of Euro- 
pean industrial activity. 

“In this country,” he continued, 
“high labor costs always have 
encouraged the invention and 
development of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, processes and devices. 
In the field of automatic and 
economical production this. coun- 
try always has led the world, and 
our economic standards will un- 
doubtedly necessitate and assure 
a further development to keep 
pace with our needs. Thus we 
lead in the production and export 
devices for these purposes. 

“Our second important com- 
petitive advantage is the ability 
of our manufacturers to stand- 
ardize their output and produce 
quantities of goods of high qual- 
ity at low cost. Again, in mass 
production, our manufacturers 
lead the world, and they are con- 
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ABSOLUTE SIMPLICITY MARKS q from this one 
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Royal shows 


WHAT WOMEN WANT 


LL merchandise shown in Royal is 

buyable . . . American made... 

Nationally distributed . . . Conservatively 
smart. 


Most leading stores carry the lines. Royal’s 
readers look through the new Royal, select 
a model, go down town, and buy it in 
their usual store. ‘Thousands of such sales 
are made directly on every issue. 


If they do not find the desired model at 
once, they write Royal, and Royal’s edi- 
tors refer them to the local store carrying 
it. Hundreds of such inquiries are re- 
ceived every month—237 on the above 
page from the May issue alone. 

Leading stores are advised of 


the entire contents of Royal 
three weeks before publication 


ROYAL 


Nast 














2387 inquiries 


page in May. 


Publication 
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tinually devising new and better 
methods and processes to increase 
production at lower unit cost. 

“The American automobile is 
the best example of the advan- 
tages of both automatic and 
mass production in foreign com- 
petition. Despite the fact that, 
for a number of years, Europe 
was ahead of us in the develop- 
ment of the motor car, we are 
now selling 85 per cent of all 
automobiles bought in countries 
other than our own, and our suc- 
cess in this direction is due al- 
most entirely to the ability of our 
manufacturers to produce better 
cars at lower prices. 

“The Dawes plan will neither 
increase European invention of 
labor-saving devices nor increase 
possibilities of mass production.” 

Mr. Hoover then discussed the 
principal values of advertising 
in their relation to increased ex- 
ports, and from an _ economic 
viewpoint, although he was care- 
ful to state that he is not an ad- 
vertising specialist in any sense 
of the term, and that he knows 
comparatively little of the sub- 
ject. It appeared to him that 
advertising of the character set- 
ting out the advantages of mass 
production of standardized goods 
would be to our advantage. 

“Some years ago,” he said, “our 
exporters were handicapped by 
the belief that manufactured 
goods for export must conform 
to all of the peculiar demands of 
the various countries. If a manu- 
facturer desired to sell shoes in 
Bolivia, for instance, he labored 
under the fallacy that he must 
make his shoes just like the 
shoes the people of that country 
were accustomed to buy. And 
there was a widespread convic- 
tion in this country that it was 
practically impossible to change 
the buying habits of foreigners. 
Our manufacturers are at a dis- 
advantage in such a basis of pro- 
duction against the cheap labor 
of Europe. On the other hand 
mass production of a standard 
high-class article allows us _ to 
offer it in economic competition 
and it has been found that 
ultimately 


foreign buyers will 
come to it.” 
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Oculists Tie Up Advertising 
with School Opening 


School opening was one week away. 

Parents were busy getting their chil- 
dren equipped for the new school year. 
To make certain that the parents 
would take into consideration the con- 
dition of their children’s eyes this im. 
portant matter was brought to their 
attention in newspaper advertising by 
the Guild of Prescription Opticians, a 
group of Philadelphia opticians. 
_ The copy stated that a “stupid” child 
is frequently the victim of imperfect 
vision and that while vaccination and 
dental work are attended to, the eyes 
are often neglected. At the bottom of 
the advertisement were listed fourteen 
addresses of Guild opticians. 





Chile Changes Trade-Mark 
Law 


In the future American manufac. 
turers desiring to register their trade- 
marks in Chile will be required to have 
facsimiles of such marks published in 
the “Diaro Oficial,” according to a de- 
cree recently issued, the Department of 
Commerce reports. The publication of 
this mark will inform all manufacturers 
in Chile of its registration. The “Diaro 
Oficial” will publish a yearbook of 
trade-marks in which will appear cliches 
of all the registrations that have been 
made. 





Machine Tool Account for 
Waters Agency 


The Van Norman Machine Tool 
Company, Springfield, Mass., has placed 
its advertising account with the Francis 
M. Waters Advertising Agency, of that 
city. The Van Norman company manu- 
factures Van Norman and_ Franklin 
machine tools -and automobile piston 
and valve grinders. A campaign is 
planned to cover the machine trade 
and the automotive field. 





Joins Powers Reproduction 
Corporatien 


Minna Hall Simmons has joined the 
sales staff of the Powers Reproduction 
Corporation, photo-engraving, New 
York. Miss Simmons was formerly on 
the advertising staffs of the New York 
Globe and Commercial Advertiser and 
the Evening Telegram. 





Becomes the W-M_ Publicity 
Service 


The Wightman-Mountain Publicity 
Service Ltd., London, Eng., the or- 
ganization of which was recently re-’ 
ported in Printers’ Ink, has changed 
its name to the W-M Publicity Ser- 
vice Ltd. 
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that value. Obviously the primary market should 


ektin receive first consideration. . 
nis The million and a half families of Ohio live 

. in or near 5273 places; but half the population 
resides in only 30 cities—the primary market of 
ion Ohio. In these 30 principal Trading Centers 


of Ohio, population, income, facilities of buying 


ction and volume of business offer the greatest sales 
yon opportunity at the /owest cost. 







Cosmopolitan by concentration of 
circulation in the Primary Market 
logically becomes a Primary 
Medium. 
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| | Paint on Farms 


nan investigation on the farm use of paint 
4897 reports were secured and the following 
Imost amazing facts were ascertained. 
























e 5,498,454 farms operated by white farmers 
ave 53,183,413,725 square feet of exterior sur- 
ceof wood. The interior surface of floors, walls 
nd ceilings is 39,659,940,492 square feet. There 
re 1,728,104 more rural dwellings than there 
reurban dwellings. 


atm buildings are repainted once in 8.5 years 
nstead of once every three to five years as they 
hould be. 15,468,134,167 square feet of exterior 
wrface and 26,341,909,240 square feet of interior 
wface in farm houses are unpainted. 


one-third of all farm surfaces were painted each 
ear, instead of only one-twelfth, and if all paint- 
irfaces were kept well painted, farmers would 
y 100,000,000 gallons yearly—they now use 
nly 30,000,000 gallons. 


you are interested in paint sales, you will find 
his book helpful. A copy will be sent to you 
pon request—no obligation. 


erest every 
sing the vo 
or your Copy! 
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e tries—particularly mining— as oO 
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y Vy during the last few weeks. orde 
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Use THE STAR. With easy mg 
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Getting the Jobber on Your Side 


Here Is a Guide on How to Do It 


- By a New York Sales Manager 


 oerew be one of my friends 
urged me to make a special 
effort with a New England job- 
ber. He said, “You can’t imagine 
what a hold this jobber has on the 
small trade in his vicinity. He 
caters to it, and will supply them 
anything for which they ask. Just 
think, he carries sixteen other 
manufacturers’ products in your 
lines.” My reply was, “When old 
Bill Morton passes on, we're go- 
ing after that account. But until 
he does, we’re going to save our 
strength for other jobbers and be 
content with being one of the 
seventeen in our lines whose stock 
he carries.” 

There is positively no excuse 
for this particular jobber’s carry- 
ing more than three competitive 
products in our line. As a matter 


of fact, his interest would be best 
served by carrying the products 


of only one or two. In the whole 
United States, there are but four 
companies making products such 
as ours which are worthy of the 
interest of any wholesaler. In 
order to secure seventeen lines, 
this jobber deliberately carries in 
stock foreign items which, in 
quality and attractiveness, are 
hopelessly out of the running. He 
also carries ten domestic lines 
which have .no consumer follow- 
ing, as proved by the fact that the 
sales of the ten, combined, are less 
than one-fifth of our total annual 
sales. 

Getting the jobber on your side 
fundamentally rests upon convinc- 
ing Mr. Jobber that his best inter- 
ests lie along lines of concentra- 
tion. Long before the jobber 
should be asked to focus his pref- 
erence upon your product, he 
should be sold upon the desira- 
bility of concentration. 

It is only occasionally that I 
go into the field in person to sell. 
But at least two dozen times in 
the past two years I have done 
just this in cases where even our 
star salesmen admitted they were 
not making progress. That I was 


able to succeed where they failed, 
is to my discredit. For it is proof 
positive that I had failed, first, in 
selling my own most capable men 
upon the value of concentration 
as a sales argument. 

I consider my talks with the 
fictitious American Wholesale 
Distributors, Incorporated, as 
typical. They issue a many- 
hundred-page catalogue and 
“travel” forty salesmen. We had 
always been represented in their 
catalogue and our average sales to 
them over a period of a half 
dozen years were $7,600. This 
was not a satisfactory showing to 
me, as I knew that they sold, 
roughly, $60,000 a year of such 
products as we made. Their 
catalogue showed them to list nine 
competitive lines. In three cases 
the listing exceeded our own; 
while in the other six, the repre- 
sentation was fragmentary, but of 
a type which cut more heavily into 
us than into our leading com- 
petitors. ° 


ATTRACTIVE FIGURES 


In talking with the president of 
this American Wholesale Dis- 
tributors, Incorporated, I said, 
“In order for you to sell around 
$60,000 a year you are listing and 
stocking products of nine manu- 
facturers. You can sell $100,000. 
a year with the same investment 
and, at the same time, save at 
least 30 per cent in connection 
with stock carried, stock records 
and overhead charges against 
merchandise. You can save at 
least 75 per cent in display space.” 

In response to his questions, I 
continued, “More than even these 
savings, you can increase your 
sales without corresponding in- 
crease in sales expense. So long 
as you list and carry lines, your 
salesmen must give our class of 
products perfunctory attention. 
To start with; our industry is of 
but minor importance to you. If 
not for the fact that it is a neces- 
sity of life, you would scarcely 
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bother: to list it. But when you 
concentrate on one line, your 
salesmen can carry, on the three 
seasonal trips of the year, actual 
samples of the thirty-two items 
which you should list. On the 
non-seasonal trips, they can make 
their pick-ups and add new ac- 
counts by carrying colored photo- 
graphs, in ten by fourteen size, 
again provided you concentrate on 
one Hine, and thus make the in- 
vestment one which the favored 
manufacturer will gladly finance.” 

As a closing argument, I added, 
“You were kind enough to let me 
examine your complaint book. 
To your buyer’s surprise, it 
showed what I anticipated—that 
three-quarters of your complaints 
came from six of the nine off- 
brands you list. 

“In other words, instead of 
serving your customers by listing 
and carrying a wider variety, you 
have unintentionally led them into 
purchasing merchandise which 
has not given them satisfaction. 
As a crowning proof of this, I 
want you to look over this tabu- 
lation.” 

Then I laid before him a sheet 
made up by his sales department 
under my direction. It proved 
conclusively a steady process by 
which their new customers first 
bought the lower-priced items of 
the six “yellow dog” manufac- 
turers; averaged to be contented 
with these for less than nine 
months, and then gravitated to- 
ward the three standard brands. 
While this single tabulation cost 
me something over $100 in over- 
time work of their sales depart- 
ment, it was well worth it, be- 
cause it demonstrated a truth in 
such positive pictorial presenta- 
tion that it could not be denied. 

“This tabulation and __ this 
graphic chart, made up from your 
own records and by your own 
clerks, and checked by your own 
executives, is my argument for 
your preference. For I know that 
you wish to serve your customers 
on the first occasion, rather than 
force them, by a process of trial 
and error, to find the items in 
your stock which best meet their 
requirements.” 

As a result of the investigation, 
and subsequent investigations, the 
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president of the fictitious Ameri- 
can Wholesale Distributors, In- 
corporated, reduced the nine lines 
to two. We get the preference in 
all but one group of thirteen 
States, in which, I am free to 
confess, that one of our competi- 
tors enjoys strength comparable 
with our own. 

It would be easy to portray at 
length many methods of getting 
the jobber on your side. Prize 
contests for jobbers’ salesmen: 
schools of instruction for jobbers’ 
salesmen, held during the summer 
months at our factory; correspon- 
dence courses for jobbers’ sales- 
men; education on storage essen- 
tials and methods; stock account- 
ing systems; colored inserts in 
jobbers’ price lists, and mail and 
sampling campaigns in behalf of 
jobbers, are but a few of the 
forms of assistance which we and 
many other manufacturers use to- 
ward this end. ‘ 


CONTESTS RARELY AID JOBBER 


The jobbers’ catalogue is a 
problem by itself. As it is given 
me to see it, I do not believe that 
it is merely a question of supply- 
ing inserts, with or without allow- 
ances for binding. Surely it is 
not a matter of that decidedly 
dubious practice of paying for 
ordinary listing and _ ordinary 
illustration. Nor do I believe that 
the jobber of today and of the 
future should countenance many 
of the forms of sales contests for 
his salesmen which, in the last 
analysis, while working for the 
manufacturer’s immediate _ bene- 
fit, work to the jobber’s immedi- 
ate disadvantage. On the whole, 
I am inclined to believe that all 
but a very few carefully con- 
structed prize contests fail to lead 
to economically increased sales, 
even when viewed from the manu- 
facturers’ standpoint. 

We have had many and amus- 
ing experiences in connection with 
jobbers’ catalogues. In our in- 
dustry a peculiar condition exists. 
Our corporate name is half-way 
down in the alphabet, Yet, 
strangely enough, in the South- 
west and Far West, it is the first 
name, alphabetically, in the brands 
that are recognized. 

Consequently, in the Southwest 
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and Far West our salesmen secure 
the listing of our products as the 
first of the pages devoted to the 
industry, on the argument that no 
one can object to an alphabetical 
arrangement which is obviously 
inspired by a neutral attitude on 
the part of the jobber. With 
three exceptions, we have, with 
this and complementary argu- 
ments, secured first listing in these 
important territories. 

In New England and the South 
Atlantic States, however, there 
are a half dozen competitors 
whose names would appear be- 
fore ours, on an_ alphabetical 
basis. In New England, one of 
our several products, and one of 
the biggest selling items in the 
industry, dominates the field al- 
most to the point of monopoly. 
Hence, we are able to argue suc- 
cessfully with jobbers that, be- 
cause of this leader, our products 
should be listed first; and we have 
arranged so many attractive lay- 
outs around this leader that we 
have little difficulty in convincing 
the jobber that our standpoint is a 
fair one. ' Time after time, we 
have supplied him in advance with 
exactly the right defense against 
manufacturers who have argued 
against this non-alphabetical pref- 
erence. 

In the Eastern part of the 
Middle West we certainly have 
no alphabetical reason for prefer- 
ence; nor do we dominate or 
monopolize the field with this 
leader. But we do have the most 
complete line in the industry. So 
we argue that we should have 
preference because their  cus- 
tomers will, naturally, be misled 
if they chance to glance at the 
start of the section devoted to our 
products, and see a competitive 
short line. We have been able to 
quote letters from friendly job- 
bers reciting their unfortunate 
experiences in speaking of alpha- 
betical listings which have given 
their customers the impression 
that they carried only a short line 
of products of our industry; 
whereas, when they shifted and 
listed our complete line first, this 
impression could not be gained. 

In several sections we have had 
some mighty tough nuts to crack 
in connection with securing first 
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listings in jobbers’ price lists, 
Several of these have been cracked 
only by specific argument based 
around the likes and dislikes of 
the catalogue man. In not less 
than a dozen cases we have se- 
cured first listing by enabling the 
catalogue man to tie up each issue 
of his catalogue with-our national 
advertising. Sometimes this has 
meant specially prepared inserts 
showing illustrations of our na- 
tional advertising, and with the 
customarv red-ink looped arrows 
running into the margin and giv- 
ing the catalogue page of the 
items advertised. 


BROAD OUTLOOK REQUISITE 


Getting the jobber on your side 
depends, in the main, upon your 
sales policy, plus the execution of 
your sales policy. The average 
salesman who visits Mr. Jobber 
is at heart an individualist. He 
knows that he differs from other 
men, and he sees in each jobber a 
separate problem. He does not 
see wholesale distribution as 
wholesale distribution. It comes 
rather as a shock to him to note 
the growth of influence of whole- 
salers’ organizations. It disturbs 
him, because, instead of arguing 
with a man, he is arguing with a 
man who is thinking in the terms 
of many men—usually of the most 
recent wholesalers’ convention or 
of bulletins from his association. 

Today, the salesman who sells 
the jobber and is expected to 
gain his, preference, must have a 
sound, broad knowledge of whole- 
saling and of association work 
among wholesalers. One of my 
brother sales managers equips his 
wholesale salesmen with applica- 
tion blanks for the several na- 
tional wholesale organizations in 
the lines they visit. While he ad- 
mits that the time these men 
spend in bringing in new members 
is costly; while he believes, in his 
heart of hearts, that the gratitude 
from the wholesalers is not com- 
mensurate with the time, expense 
and effort his men spend; yet he 
persists in the practice. 

For he believes that the best 
way for his salesmen to achieve a 
proper background is for them to 
argue in favor of the organized 
jobber and to keep in closest touch 
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Only 1,570,000 Ibs. of artificial 
silk was produced in the United 
States in 1918. In 1923 we pro- 
duced 33,500,000 lbs.—an increase 
of more than 2,000 per cent. 
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Call it “glos” or call it “rayon” 


—it’s artificial silk just the same 


O make artificial silk — first 

determine what genuine silk 
is, then what it is made of, then 
how it is made, then make it 
in a plant instead of in the silk- 
worm. 

This is just what the chemical 
engineer has done — success- 
fully. Artificial silk, known as 
“slos” or “rayon,” rivals the 
genuine in appearance and qual- 
ity. It is silk. 

The artificial silk manufactur- 
ing industry buys large quanti- 
ties of the same sort of ma- 
chinery that the other 20 chem- 
ical engineering industries use 
in making paper, rubber, soap, 
food products, cement, paint, 
leather, sugar, fertilizer, explo- 
sives and other familiar prod- 
ucts. 

These 21 chemical engineering 
industries buy  $8,541,000,000 
worth of equipment, materials 
and supplies each year, includ- 
ing everything from machine 
tools to boilers. 

The dominant publication 
serving this largest of all indus- 


trial fields is Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering. 

“Chem & Met” is more than 
the authoritative editorial forum 
of the chemical engineering in- 
dustries. It is the buying guide 
of the men who spend most of 
the $8,541,000,000. Advertising re- 
sults prove this. 


The 15 McGraw-Hill engineering, 
industrial and merchandising publi- 
cations serve the men who buy in 
the following fields: 

Electrical: [Electrical World, Electrical 
Merchandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal 
of Electricity. 

Construction and Civil Engineering: En- 
gineering News- rd. 

Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal- 
Press, Ceal Age. 

Transportation : Electrie Railway Journal, 
Bus Transportation. 

Industrial: American Machinist, Industrial 
Engineer, Power, American Machinist (Euro- 
pean Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical En- 


gineering. 
on ing in Spanish-Reading Countries: 
Ingenieria Internacional. 


Chemical & 
Metallurgical 


Engineering 
A.B.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P. 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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STOP? 


VISUALIZE YOUR MARKET! 


HE quickest way to know a man is 
to meet him. The quickest way to 
appreciate a market is to see it. 


You can’t see all the people who read 
Vanity Fair . . . but you can see a com- 
posite picture of their lives and interests. 


In the opposite page and in succeeding 
issues of Printers’ Ink we show a few in- 
cidents and activities in the lives of typical 
Vanity Fair readers. Our Editorial De- 
partment knows scores of them personally. 
Our Shopping Department knows them 
by their heavy purchases. Our Circula- 
tion Department knows them by their 
addresses. ; 


Study these pictures and their captions. 
See how often your merchandise comes 
into the lives of these people. They are 
the people to advertise to . . . first. 


THEY ARE THE REAL SPENDERS 


VANITY FAIR 


Condé Nast, Publisher 
Frank Crowninshield, Editor 
Heyworth Campbell, Art Director 


I9Q West 44th Street, New York 0 





© Vanity Fair 


DRESSING 


is your merchandise mentioned here? 


For the house and the street, for afternoon and 
evening, for formal and informal wear, for town 
and country, the well-to-do woman has her lavish 
array of toilettes, each with its liberal complements 
of hats, shoes, lingerie, gloves, stockings and ac- 
cessories—each regularly replaced at short intervals 
as the swift changes of fashion dictate. 


And her husband’s closets .and wardrobes are as 
well stocked as hers. The office, the formal after- 
noon occasion, the evening entertainment, each 
calls for its appropriate suits and socks and shirts 
and shoes and collars and ties. 


Naturally, too, her boudoir, her dressing-room, 
are well provided with every kind of toilet prepar- 
ations. For themselves and their guests an abun- 
dant supply of tooth-brushes and pastes, of shav- 
ing soaps and lotions, of toilet waters and creams, 
of powders and perfumes, are an obvious necessity. 


Who are these people who live in such luxurious 
modern fashion? ‘The readers of Vanity Fair. 
The finest advertisers use its pages to reach them. 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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with national association activi- 
ties. 

That there is merit in his plan, 
has been shown on several oc- 
casions. Notable was a case a 
year ago, when one of the national 
associations went on_ record 
against certain practices of manu- 
facturers. My brother sales man- 
ager’s company felt that the de- 
cision was both unwise and unjust, 
and refused to fall in line with 
the recommendations of the na- 
tional association, because his 
salesmen could go to individual 
jobbers, and say, “You know how 
strong an association man I am. 
You know, last year I brought 
eighteen new members into the 
national association. You know 
how steadfastly our house has 
backed the national association. 
But in this one case I can show 
you that the committee that made 
this report did not have all of the 
facts before it. The real situa- 
tion is ‘thus-and-so.’” 

If the salesman had taken the 
other tack, and said, “You can 
see why I ani not for this national 
association stuff. Here’s a case 
that shows that they either won’t 
bother or don’t care to know the 
real facts,” he would have antago- 
nized unnecessarily many firm be- 
lievers in the infallibility of their 
pet association. 

When the manufacturer’s sales- 
man has achieved the proper back- 
ground he is in a position to 
preach concentration effectively. 
He can show from association 
speeches and records the trend 
that is making, each year, the job- 
ber more and more one of a sales 
force, and less and less of a sup- 
ply depot. He can* explain why 
this tendency is spreading, and 
show its profitable application to 
the individual. 

Last week, I won a jobber over 
to our side by pointing out that 


we. practiced what we preached. - 


I took our price list and showed 
him our plans for elimination of 
lines which on paper showed a 
profit, which on paper rendered a 
service to the consuming public, 
but which, as a matter of fact, 
were costly to us and confusing 
to the consumer. I sold him, first 
of all, the wisdom of our own 
concentration, and took him with 
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me, step by step, to show the way 
we would effect this concentration 
and consolidation in a manner 
that would not hurt the trade or 
divert consumers to our competi- 
tors’ brands. 

Then I took his case and 
showed him how he could build 
up a three-year program which 
would result in his final concen- 
tration upon our products. Step 
by step, we worked out together 
the gradual consolidation and 
elimination processes which would 
make him an exclusive account in 
late 1927. 

Had I argued for immediate 
dropping of competitive lines he 
would have resented my argu- 
ment as a reflection upon his 
business ability. But by showing 
him the way that we profited. by 
our own past experience, and let- 
ting him take the initiative in 
building up a constructive pro- 
gram of concentration, he not 
only has been won over to our 
side, but he has sold himself by 
his own mental processes, which 
he can sell again to his entire 
staff, and not be forced, parrot- 
like, to repeat phrases of mine. 

Getting the jobber on your side 
comes, first, from a thorough be- 
lief in the economic necessity of 
the jobber as a jobber. Then must 
come a state of mind in which the 
manufacturer believes that the 
jobber is entitled to a pleasing 
rather than a living profit-margin. 
Finally, it depends upon a co- 
ordination of manufacturers’ 
methods with the jobbers’ best 
interests. No manufacturer, 
whether a novice or a veteran of 
a century’s continuous business 
experience, need fear for results, 
if he will play the game the whole 
way with the jobber—and without 
mental reservations involving the 
ultimate elimination of the job- 
ber. For the sales manager to- 
day who believes that the jobber 
will be eliminated, or at least, be- 
come a minor factor, a dozen 
years hence, cannot put his whole 
heart into getting the jobber on 
his side in 1924. 


Joins Rosenberg Agency 


R. A. Sampson has joined the ser- 


vice department of 
Rosenberg Company, 
tising agency. 


The Irwin L. 
Chicago, adver- 
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Does Your 
Outdoor Advertising 
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National Outdoc Iv 
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at Twenty-Fifth Street -New York at 


Continuzty 


Is obtained and waste ef- 
fort eliminated when all 
of the different mediums 
are directed through one 


channel — 


The Advertising Agency 


Arrerica’s Most Popular Floor Cover 


Gold Seal 
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eAsout 200 of the leading agencies, through 
their organization, the National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau, are equipped to render 
this highly specialized service. The adver- 
tiser, through his own advertising agency, 
can secure unbiased advice and a complete 
service in all of the different forms of Out- 
door Advertising, everywhere. 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


Incorporated 


Fifth Avenue and Broadway 1627 Lytton Building, State Street 
at Twenty-Fifth Street at Jackson Boulevard 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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How Often Do You Add New Names 
to Your Mailing List? 


A Selection of Some of the Best Methods of Getting New Blood for 
Your List from an Inquiry Made among 486 Business Houses 


By Maxwell Droke 


EVERAL weeks ago I asked 

486 business houses—most of 
them nationally known concerns— 
the following question: 


What method do you follow in adding 
new names to your mailing list? 


The result was, to me, some- 
what startling. Practically 85 
per cent of the firms questioned 
admitted that they had no definite 
plan for securing the names of 
new prospects. Occasionally a 
salesman would write in that 
“Whoosis & Whooperup have 
started in the dry goods business 
here at Centerville. Called on 


them today. Suggest you add their 
name to our mailing list.” Or 
“J. M. Bates has taken over the 


Bee Hive store at Midvale. Please 
make proper correction on mailing 
list.” 

If some bright young clerk hap- 
pened to see these notations before 
the reports were buried in. the files, 
the proper entries were made on 
the list. And that was the end 
of it. 

These very concerns that are 
amazingly indifferent in the matter 
of adding new names to the list 
usually are very much concerned 
about the “deadwood” they are 
carrying. On all third-class mail 
matter they print chatty little 
notes addressed to “Postmaster” 
bearing the ‘information that 
return postage will be cheerfully 
furnished. Every time a letter is 
returned, they hold a celebration 
and mark off the name, meanwhile 
boasting that “our list is 99 44/100 
per cent correct.” 

And so it is, so far as it goes 
but, important as this checking 
Process is, it is secondary to the 
business of adding new names to 
the list. Leaving a “dead” name 
on your list means that you are 
simply wasting a few pennies 


postage in aiming at *’a prospect 
who doesn’t exist. But eliminating 
the name of a new, live prospect 
is serious business. It may result 
in the loss of hundreds—perhaps 
thousands—of dollars’ worth of 
decidedly desirable business. 

I was talking not long ago with 
an executive of a large manufactur- 
ing house. We were discussing this 
very condition. Turning to a nearby 
vault he showed me his mailing list 
in neatly card-indexed form. “See 
those blue-tabbed cards?” 

I nodded. 

“New names, every one of them. 
Added since the first of the year. 
I was checking up the first of the 
month, and I find that so far this 
season we have sold $46,000 
worth of goods to these new con- 
cerns. Of course our salesmen lo- 
cated some of these concerns, and 
opened the accounts, when they 
made their regular rounds. But 
our men only cover a territory 
twice a year, and a good many. 
changes can occur in that period 
of time. Then, too, they hit the 
high spots and do not get into the 
smaller communities at all. Our 
mailing list covers every town of 
any size in our trading territory. 
And we get thousands of dollars’ 
worth of mail-order business out 
of sections that are never reached 
by personal representatives. 

“How do we get the names? 

“Well, through several different 
sources. For one thing, we have 
a standing order with a clipping 
bureau to furnish us any items in 
the daily press relating to whole- 
sale and retail merchants in our 
line. These clippings come in—great 
bundles of them—every week. And 
each is carefully examined by a 
clerk in charge of our mailing list. 
Here we find that So-and-So has 
gone into the hands of a receiver. 
This information is noted on the 
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record card, and the clipping 
quickly passed along to the desk 
of the credit manager, for such 
action as he may deem necessary. 
Another clipping may tell that the 
Smithville Mercantile Company 
has moved into a spacious new 
home at 123 Main Street. The 
new address is noted on the card, 
and the clipping this time goes to 
the sales ‘department, where a 
short note of congratulation is 
dictated. Other clippings tell of 
new business ventures, transfers, 
partnerships, etc. And these re- 
ceive. similar treatment. 

“Another plan we follow is to 
read all of the national and sec- 
tional trade journals in our ter- 
ritory, checking any reference to 
business changes, etc. 

“T claim no particular originality 
for this procedure. Most con- 
cerns, I suppose, undertake some- 
thing of this kind more or less 
spasmodically. But we do it year 
in and year out, with never a 
lapse of a single week. One em- 
ployee is definitely assigned to the 
duty and examines every issue of 
each trade journal. It would be 
difficult to estimate what this ser- 
vice is worth to us. Who would 
even venture to estimate the cash- 
till value of a new customer over 
say a ten-year period? And I 
know definitely that we secure 
dozens of new customers by this 
practice. Some of these folks, of 
course, might come to us in time; 
or we might reach them through 
our regular trade channels. But 
in the meantime, by prompt action 
we have established contact, brok- 
en the ice and in many cases 
actually sold hundreds of. dollars’ 
worth of merchandise. 

“Then, as I said at the outset, 
we do depend quite largely upon 
our salesmen for valuable mailing 
list information, But we do not 
wait for the salesman to take the 
initiative and write us about the 
business changes. We continually 
impress upon him the importance 
of furnishing this information 
promptly and regularly. As a 
reminder we have plainly printed 
on our Daily Reports a column 
headed “Business Changes.” Here 
the salesman must report new 
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firms, failures, changes in owner- 
ship, address, etc. Every man is 
given to understand that these 
reports are not optional. He 
must make them out if he intends 
to stay with us and prosper. 

“Another bit of information we 
ask, in connection with new ac- 
counts, is the name of the bank 
with which the firm does business, 
A tactful salesman can sccure 
these data without difficulty, when 
the matter of trade reference is 
under discussion. And it often 
comes in handy. We carry this 
information on our mailing list 
record card. Even good custom- 
ers occasionally ‘fall behind in 
their accounts, and when other 
methods fail, we must resort to 
the Sight Draft. By sending these 
drafts direct to the customer's 
bank for collection, we _ secure 
much better results than by tak- 
ing a blind chance and specifying 
any one of a dozen banks.” 

* 


“T have a strong leaning toward 
the new concern just starting in 
business,” a certain sales manager 
confessed, when I submitted my 
recent questionnaire. “Excluding 
our regular customers, of course, 
I'll trade any three old names 
on our list for the name of one 
live new-concern just starting in 
business. 

“The  old-established houses 
have their contacts of long stand- 
ing. They have been doing busi- 
ness with this or that house for 
years, and it is next to impossible 
to wean them away. 

“But the newcomer has no hard- 
and-fast traditions to live up to. 
His buying habits -are in the 
making. And it has been my ex- 
perience that a little friendly 
interest right at the start is worth 
no end of sales effort a few years 
later. 

“T always take a personal inter- 
est in these newly established 
firms in our territory. As soon 
as we hear of these ventures from 
salesmen’s reports or other 
sources, I dictate a little note of 
cheerful congratulation, and say 
very frankly that we’d like to get 
better acquainted. These letters 
usually wind up with an invitation, 
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Detroit's Biggest ° 
TheDatrot NEWS 


77 %y Consider 
Investments At Home 
Evening and Sunday 
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rt to The Detroit News recently 
these mailed a questionnaire to 
mers representative Detroit busi- 
ecure ness men earning in excess 
= of $10,000. 346 replied, 300 
ying (86%) indicated that they 
read The News. To the 
question “When do you give 
ward greatest thought to invest- 
ig m ments: morning, evening or 
hager Sunday?” there were 280 re- 
| my plies; 149 preferred evenings; 
iding 67 Sundays; 64 mornings. In 
ure, other words 53% of the whole 
ames consider financial questions in 
Bey « the evening, 24% on Sunday. 
ouses N DETROIT, a most fertile field exists for the 
tand- financial advertiser who will consistently develop 
ra it through The Detroit News. The News reaches 
ssible 95% of the English speaking population of Detroit. 
And it must be remembered that in Detroit the bulk 
hard- of the big income earners have won their fortunes 
P a in the last decade or so. These are the type of men 
+ dee who are habituated to evening reading, never hav- 
endly ing had the leisure for morning mediums—a habit 
vorth which persists to this day. Financial advertisers 
musi should remember this as well as the fact that 52% 
= of the taxable property of Michigan is located in 
ished Wayne County and the four counties bounding it 
soon which is intensly covered by one newspaper, The 
— Detroit News. 
te of 


| the Detroit News 


tters 
ood Greatest Circulation Weekday or Sunday in Michigan 
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‘Any time you are up our way be 
sure to drop in. We'll be mighty 
glad to show you around the 
plant.’ ; 

“We find that this ‘kindergar- 
ten work’ as we call it, pays big 
dividends. Some of the most 
desirable accounts we have today 
we secured in just this 
I don’t mind saying that any other 
house would have a pretty tough 
tussle to get this business away 
from us. Habits formed in 


infancy are deucedly hard to 
” 


break, you know. 
* * 


“We are handicapped in secur- 
ing the names of newly established 
retail concerns,” an executive of 
another large concern explained, 
“because our salesmen rarely call 
on the retail trade, except the big 
stores in some of our larger cities. 

“At the same time, we do a 
great deal of sales promotion 
work among dealers by mail. And 
we have always realized the im- 
portance of keeping our mailing 
lists corrected, and particularly 
adding new concerns in the field. 

“For a long time the problem 
had us baffled. We even went so 
far as to purchase new lists from 
the compilers each year. But this 
was expensive, and not entirely 
satisfactory, since we particularly 
wished the names of new retailers 
within a few weeks from the time 
they ‘opened shop.’ 

“Then one day, about three 
years ago, the idea dawned on us 
that we could profitably draft the 
wholesaler’s clerical force. The 
jobbers’ customer and prospect 
lists were usually kept pretty well 
up to date. And this was just 
the data we needed. 

“We had our salesmen call on 
the jobbers, explain the situation ; 
show them samples of the sales 
promotion literature, and frankly 
ask permission to employ a clerk 
or bookkeeper to revise our mail- 
ing lists. 

“In some cases we were able to 
secure copies of jobbers’ lists with- 
out cost. In other instances we 
sent our lists to a bookkeeper or 
some clerical employee in the 
jobber’s office who was thoroughly 
familiar with the trade territory 


‘way. 
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and paid a specified sum to have 
the list corrected, emphasizing the 
fact that we were especially cager 
to secure the names of new con- 
cerns just starting in business, 
Occasionally when it seems more 
advisable to do so, our representa- 
tive employs one of the jobber’s 
salesmen to do the revision. How- 
ever, it is not often that we find 
a first-class salesman who cares to 
undertake the work. Salesmen are 
notoriously averse to any kind of 
clerical work.” 

* * 

“Here is a plan that has worked 
out exceedingly well for us,” de- 
clared the sales promotion man- 
ager of a nationally known toilet 
article house. 

“For a long time we found that 
the problem of securing dealers’ 
names was a decidedly perplexing 
one. Finally we stumbled almost 
by accident upon the solution, 
Someone pointed out that our 
newspaper advertising was run- 
ning in practically every town of 
10,000 population or over in the 
section where we had distribution. 
Why not ask the newspapers to 
co-operate with us in keeping our 
mailing lists up to date? The 
papers carrying our copy should 
certainly be willing to help us out 
to this extent. 

“So now, twice a year, we send 
a little note direct to the advertis- 
ing manager of the publication in 
which our advertising appears, ex- 
plaining that we are revising our 
lists, and asking him to note on 
an attached slip the names and ad- 
dresses of newly established con- 
cerns, business failures, changes 
of address, etc. : 

“The response to this request 
has been almost unanimous. Re- 
visions pile in by the hundreds. 
The larger papers often have 
printed route lists, showing all of 
the druggists, grocers, etc., in the 
city. These lists they gladly send 
to us, and we have found them 
very helpful in checking our own 
mailing lists. Of course, all this 
costs some money. But it is worth 
it! As a result of this continual 
vigilance, we have, I believe, the 
most accurate and_ responsive 
mailing list in our industry.” 
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“To Make the South a Land of Plenty, a Land 
of Beauty, and a Land of Rural Comradeship.” 


---Clarence Poe 


For twenty-five years THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN has had 
a three-fold purpose--to make the 
South “A Land of Plenty, a Land 
of Beauty, and a Land of Rural 
Comradeship.” 


A farmer, who loves beauty in his 
farm and home, appreciates good 
clothing, buildings and furnish- 
ings. He sees the need of many 
luxuries not appreciated by the 
average farmer. 


Our work has been so effective 
that a great agricultural leader 
recently said, “You can tell by a 
man’s farm whether or not he reads 
your paper.” 
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Oklahoma Cotton Climbs 
to 1,289,000 Bales 


largest crop in State’s his- 
tory except that of 1920 





Oklahoma is picking a 1,289,000 bale cotton 
crop valued at approximately $180,000,000. 
This year’s production is within only 47,000 
bales of the record year, 1920. 


A $25,000,000 increase in the value of wheat, 
the peer crop of northern Oklahoma, and an 
$88,000,000 boost in the value of cotton, the 
leading crop of southern Oklahoma, with 
correspondingly large increases in the value 
and production of other leading crops, make 
certain better business and prosperity for 
Oklahoma this fall and winter, 


There are 192,000 Oklahoma farmers looking 
forward to the full enjoyment of a $150,000,000 
merease in the value of their 1924 crops. 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, the State’s 
only farm paper, will take your sales message 
into the homes of 145,000 of these prosperous 
Oklahoma farmers. 


Complete data cheerfully given. Ask for it. 


WHA) : 
| GT OST ay 
te aS x | 
or 
Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Mar. Oklahoma City, ORla 
The Oklahoma Farmer is now consolidated 
with the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 


























Sun-Maid Advertising Influences 
Danish Politics 


Danish Housewives, Sold on Sun-Maid Raisins by Good Advertising, 
Vote to Overthrow Political Party for Taxing Raisins 


By G. Elley-Hansen 


Advertising Manager, The Baltic-Scandinavian Trade Review 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


A FEW months ago the Danish 
Government added an extra 
duty on dried fruit, including 
raisins, whereby the retail price 
was increased by nearly 50 per 
cent. There was much opposi- 
tion to the proposed tax. One of 
the chief arguments was that 
dried fruit, especially raisins with 
their remarkable nourishing qual- 
ities, was not a luxury, but had 
become a wholesome food of 
ever increasing importance in the 
daily life of the nation. Never- 
theless the tax went into effect. 

When the general elections 
were held only a short time ago 
this tax on raisins was used as 
an important argument against 
the policy of the ruling party. 
There is no doubt that the result 
of the elections, the fall of the 
Liberal party and the victory of 
the Democrats, was to a very 
large extent caused by the Danish 
women, who had been taught by 
quiet, impressive advertising from 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
that raisins constitute a healthy, 
nourishing sweet both for. chil- 
dren and grownups. Less than 
two months after the new Gov- 
ernment had been formed, the 
obnoxious duty was repealed. 

How did the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers Association get such a 
strong hold on the Danish mar- 
ket? To answer that some gen- 
eralizations must first be set 
forth. 

Some years ago the general 
selling principle in Denmark was 
that an article was sold on its 
own merits. Advertising was 
useful only so far as it called 
the attention of the public to the 
article in question, but it was 
helpless in propping up an in- 
ferior article for any length of 
time. This principle, of letting 
the product speak for itself, is 


still of importance, but nowadays 
it would be rather difficult to 
sell anything in Denmark with- 
out advertising. A judicious 
blending of good advertising and 
of quality of the product is the 
best way of launching any article 
on the Danish market. Large 
descriptive advertisements, com- 
posed in a more quiet language 
than is generally the case in the 
United States, but still as attrac- 
tive will always pull strongly in 
Denmark. 

All of this the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers Association organization 
had grasped. 

It was early evident that this 
organization readily understood 
that the health appeal, which it so 
widely used for Sun-Maid 
Raisins in the United. States 
would not be impressive in Den- 
mark. The food and the style 
of living is extremely healthy in 
Denmark and cdnsequently the 
Danes expect such articles to be 
sound and nourishing. 

What caused the extraordinary 
sales of Sun-Maid Raisins in 
Denmark? The answer is fairly 
simple. A clean product, hand- 
somely packed and delivered that 
was properly advertised. Perhaps 
the public had never before real- 
ized the full nuisance of the 
seeds inside the raisins and the 
dust outside, but the advertising 
of Sun-Maid Raisins has made 
them realize it. Of course proper 
distribution had its part in the 
success. We shall return to that 
later. 

The principal advertising ap- 
peal to the Danish housewife was 
made on the score of cleanliness 
by playing up the fact that the 
product had never been touched 
by hand. The Danish house- 
keepers .make a fetish of cleanli- 
ness, especially in regard to 
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everything belonging to foodstuffs. 

Now for distribution. How did 
Sun-Maid handle its retail dis- 
tribution? 

From the beginning this organi- 
zation placed its wholesale busi- 
ness (1. the problem of the 
proper distribution to the re- 
tailers) in the hands of a highly 
accepted Danish wholesaler who 
understood this part of the busi- 
ness, and who at the same time 
acted as adviser on the adver- 
tising although not directing it. 
The actual direction of the Sun- 
Maid advertising was in the 
hands of its own branch office in 
Copenhagen. 

This blending of Danish and 
American methods, and of Dan- 
ish and American representatives, 
combined with the actual intrinsic 
value of the product, brought 
Sun-Maid its remarkable results. 

It is perhaps impossible to de- 
termine exactly how far the — 
lic has been impressed by Sun- 
Maid advertising, and how far 
the actual food value of the prod- 
uct is responsible for its unde- 
niable success. But it is certain 
that without the proper adver- 
tising Sun-Maid Raisins would 
never have become a _ household 
word in Denmark to such an 
extent that it may be said to 
have influenced party politics. 

There is a lesson in this story. 
It is this: It is by no means im- 
possible to introduce new Amer- 
ican articles in the Danish mar- 
ket. It is only necessary to take 
into consideration the special de- 
mands of the people. The Amer- 
ican style of advertising with big 
headlines and slangy expressions 
which must necessarily be used in 
America when the masses are to 
be reached cannot be used in 
smaller countries such as Den- 
mark. The reaction would be 
that the product so advertised 
was inferior. But tasteful, artis- 
tic designs, and quiet, impressive 
wording, are nearly always sure 
to catch the eye and the mind of 
the average Dane. 

Sun-Maid’s experiences have 
been pointed out here because 
they are more spectacular. There 
are, however, let it be said, other 
American advertisers who ‘have 
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achieved real results by following 
the same principles that Sun. 
Maid has adhered to. If names 
are wanted, we point to Wrigley’s 
chewing gum, Kayser’s under. 
wear, Walkover shoes, Ford and 
Chevrolet motor cars, Gillette 
safety razors, Goodyear and 
Miller automobile tires, Swift's, 
Morris and Armour meat prod- 
ucts, Smith Bros. and Under. 
wood typewriters and Henderson 
motorcycles. 


Radio Corporation’s Findings 


Are Broadcast 
Rapio CorPoRATION OF AMERICA 

. New York, Sept. 8, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Printers’ Ink MOontTHLY continues 
month in and month out in its great 
work of disseminating information upon 
the greatest business art of them all— 
advertising. 

We of the Radio Corporation of 
America read it very closely. Keep up 
the good work. You have our sincere 
best wishes. _ 

Rapio CorroraTION oF AMERICA, 

P. BoucHeEroy. 


New Campaign Will Tell 


Story of Silver 

Henry Birks & Son, Montreal, jewel. 
ers, with branches or affiliations in most 
of Canada’s largest cities, j 
commenced publication of a series of 
advertisements headed “The Story of 
Silver, Told Day by Day.” This adver. 
tising will continue for some weeks in 
the newspapers of cities where their 
stores are located. The Advertising Ser- 
vice Company Ltd., Montreal, is direct: 
ing this campaign. 


Joins Pittsburgh Steel 


Company 

mee pctusery, formerly with the 
James Manufacturing Company, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., and later with the 
Pittsburgh Cooling Tower Company, 
Pittsburgh, has joined the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, as assistant to the 
vertising manager. 


C. K. Hayes Joins Standard 


Dairy Publications 
Chester K. Hayes has joined the 
Standard Dairy Publications as manager 
of the Chicago office. He was formerly 
with the United Appliance Company at 
Springfield, Ohio. 


New Account with McKim 
Agency 
The Continental School of Dramatic 
Art, Toronto, has placed its advertising 
account with the Toronto office of A 
McKim Ltd., advertising agency. 
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With Heywood Broun, “F.P.A.,” Laurence 
Stallings and other stars in the literary fir- 
mament, THE WORLD can be depended upon 
to carry your message to a wide circle of 


bookish folks. 
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The Way Is Clear for Trade-Mark 
Registration of House-Organs 


Specific Instructions on How to Get Trade-Mark Protection for « 
House-Organ Title 


Special Washington Correspondence 
A VERY recent decision by the 
Patent Commissioner makes 
it possible to register as a trade- 
mark the name of any house- 
organ and surround it with the 
same protection that registration 
gives to a trade-mark. This is 
really an extension of the facili- 
ties of the Patent Office, in line 
with the present administration’s 
policy of striving continually to 
improve the service in the inter- 
ests of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, and to offer greater 
protection fo the good-will and 
other values accruing from ad- 
vertising and merchandising ef- 

fort. 
Many 


advertisers copyright 


their house-organs .in the belief 
that copyright registration in the 
Library of Congress protects the 


title but the law governing the 
service specifically states that 
only the text matter and not the 
title of individual issues of a 
publication is protected by such 
registration. And for many 
years the trade-mark division of 
the Patent Office - refused to 
register titles of house-organs 
because the publications were not 
considered merchandise, since 
they were given away, and the 
titles were not used in direct con- 
nection with merchandise sold in 
interstate commerce. 

The first title of the kind was 
registered as a trade-mark in 
1913; but the case attracted little 
attention. In that year, the 
Curtis: Publishing Company ap- 
plied for the registration of a 
house-organ title as a trade-mark, 
and the application was refused 
by the examiners on the usual 
grounds, Then the company ap- 
pealed the case to the Patent 
Commissioner, who ruled that a 
publication which is distributed 
free for advertising purposes 
constitutes merchandise — under 
the trade-mark act, and that its 
name was registrable. 


Strangely, although an attrac- 
tive and pertinent name of a 
house-organ may become practi- 
cally invaluable, this ruling has 
not been taken advantage of to 
any. extent. Since 1913, only 
about seventy-five house-organ 
titles have been accepted for 
registration. 

There appear to be two reasons 
for this limited use of the ser- 
vice. In the first place, because 
the ruling received so. little com- 
ment and publicity, comparatively 
very few advertisers know any- 
thing about the service; and 
then, the examiners of the trade- 
mark division, in their considera- 
tion of the Curtis case as a 
precedent, have consistently re- 
fused, until recently, to allow the 
registration of titles used to 
advertise anything else but 
merchandise. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY GETS 
REGISTRATION 


House-organs advertising  in- 
surance and other kinds of ser- 
vice were considered to be un- 
qualified for the protection of 
registration, and this limitation 
prevailed until a few weeks ago, 
when fhe Patent Commissioner 
rendered his decision in the case 
of the Maryland Assurance Cor- 
poration- ys. Van Sant, In this 
ruling, the Commissioner said: 

“This case is to be distinguished 
from those cases which: hold that 
use of a mark in catalogues and 
advertisements is not sufficient to 
warrant registration of the mark 
for the goods so advertised, also 
from those cases involving a spo- 
radic or single gift or transaction 
when there is no business estab- 
lished to be indicated by the 
mark. Sporadic, gratuitously dis- 
tributed catalogues are to be 
distinguished from house-organs 
which are sent periodically to 
established mailing lists.” 

The Commissioner also noted 
in his ruling that the application 
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6 chemes . 
Follows the census! 


There’s more money 

In the four millions 

Than there is 

In the four hundred! 


The American Weekly 
Presents your story 
To almost four times 
Four million 

Every issue! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


4,500,000 buyers 
Four times that 
Many readers! 


At a rate that’s radical! 
Seven dollars a line! 


‘American deekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American me an ne and Examiner 

Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 

Washington—Herald San Francisco—Examiner 

Atlanta— American Los <a a to ad 

Fort Worth—Rec 

ole netaee Sulimuve—-Astoriean 

Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 
Milwaukee—Sentinel & Sunday ll 


“If you want to see thecolor of their money —use‘color’.” ARR. | 
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FARM 
HOMES 
each month 






The Class Publication of 
the farm field—carrying 
more advertising on strictly 
farm machinery, equipment 
and tools than any other 
farm monthly of national 
circulation, 


The amazing success of Farm Mechanics magazine 
in less than six years is the sensation of farm 
journalism! 


It is conclusive proof that authoritative literature, 
profusion of illustrations, color, good paper stock and 
good printing are values appreciated by farmers as 
well as advertisers. 


Another 


RADFO D Unique, truly instructive and with 
a definite service to render, Farm 


Mechanics has rounded out its spe- 


Publication ‘ ; . 
The American cial sphere of influence, with a high 
BUILDER, dominant : ’ : 
medium of the grest degree of reader interest that easily 
iredatlon sous. 90 bed d 
ate ienten can be demonstrated to prospective 
Now 75,000 circulation adverti sers. 


per month. 
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is guality coverage 


T is no longer necessary to buy complete coverage of 
the farm market to reach the buying farmers, the 
prosperous farmers of today. 


Farm Mechanics is one of the mediums offering the 
advertiser a fresh and direct path to the agricultural 
leaders of the country—the tractor and machine farm- 
ers—the men who are buying: 


A recent questionnaire analysis shows that 61.8 per cent 
of the readers of Farm Mechanics own tractors, compared 
to 3.6 per cent of the last U. S. Census. Five hundred 
tractor farmers reporting own 523 automobiles, or 104 
per cent ownership. A recent estimate indicates that 52.5 
per cent of all farmers in the United States have 
automobiles. 


Here is a definite, special field that national advertisers 
may cultivate profitably and economically. It is a real 
opportunity for every manufacturer who wants contact 
with the most responsive market. 


Ask for our booklet, “Beating the U. 8. Census 
Figures” for the complete story of quality coverage. 


Latest A. B. C. figures available, 
122,943, as of the June, 1924, issue. 


FARM MECHANICS 


1827 Prairie Ave., ° 261 Broadway | 
PHONE CALUMET 4770 Chicago PHONE BARCLAY 5265 New York 
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for registration was not for a 
trade-mark to indicate insurance 
or insurance policies, but for a 
magazine. He said that while the 
main business of the applicant is 
insurance, this fact does not pre- 
clude the applicant from having 
also a subsidiary business of pub- 
lishing and distributing a maga- 
zine, and concluded: 

“The office should be liberal 
and refrain from refusing to 
register merely because the right 
is- doubtful, and especially when 
the matter has never been de- 
termined by any court.” 

According to the examiners of 
the trade-mark division this rul- 
ing not only reaffirms that of the 
Curtis case, but it also extends 
the registration service to include 
the title of any regularly pub- 
lished house-organ used to ad- 
vertise either a service or mer- 
chandise or for any _ other 
commercial purpose. The usual 
copyright of the text matter may 
now be supplemented by registra- 
tion of the title, and the entire 
house-organ protected against in- 
fringement. After registration of 
the title has been secured, it 
should be remembered that the 
ruling of the Patent Commis- 
sioner, which gives the necessary 
authority for the registration, 
deals with house-organs which 
are sent periodically to established 
mailing lists. Hence, if publi- 
cation is discontinued for any 
reason with the idea of resuming 
at some future time, the action 
may invalidate the registration. 
While the question has not been 
passed on by the courts, the indi- 
cations are that the full benefits 
of the service can be acquired and 
protection sustained only by con- 
tinuous, periodical publication. 

For copyright protection of 
the text matter of a house-organ, 
application should be made to the 
Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. al 
for the proper blanks, and regis- 
tration must be made of each 
separate issue. Only one registra- 
tion is necessary to protect the 
title, and it is secured by consid- 
ering the title as a trade-mark 
and by. making application in 
proper form to the trade-mark 
division of the Patent Office. 
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Radiator Design Registered as 
Trade-Mark 


Designs which become a ‘part of a 
*product in its _manufacture . may “ 
trade-marked to protect them from 
imitation, Such designs, however, 
must be distinctive and in no way 
functional in character. A case in 
point is the recent registration granted 
by the Patent Office to The Peerless 
Heater & Manufacturing Company, of 
Cleveland. 

For fourteen years this company has 
been using a distinctive design in the 
manufacture of a heater floor plate, 
The design consists of diamond shaped 
apertures on the plate. It has been 
prominently featured in the company’s 
advertising over this period of years. 

To protect itself ‘against infringe- 
ment application was made for registra- 
tion of the design as a trade-mark. In 
granting this registration the Patent 
Office held that since the diamond- 
shaped apertures were in no way fune- 
tional in character but were distinctive 
in appearance, the Peerless company 
was entitled to protection against imi- 
tations. 





Transit Company Advertises 


Evening Bus Parties 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, which operates a number of 
double-deck busses on Roosevelt Boule- 
vard, Philadelphia, is using news- 
paper advertising to revive, in a new 
form, the old-time trolley parties which 
were in vogue thirty years ago. In 
its advertising the company suggests 
that these busses be hired for evening 
bus parties. Readers are told that the 
busses will tour the parks or the 
countryside or make trips to any place 
desired. 


Has Chemical and Vacuum 


Machinery Account 

The Chemical and Vacuum Machinery 
Company, Inc., recently organized at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Matthews Company, 
advertising agency, also of that city. 

The opening advertising of the company 
will announce various lines of machinery 
which the company will manufacture. 


“Drovers Journal” Elects 
W. E. Hutchinson 


William E. Hutchinson has been 
elected secretary-treasurer and a direc- 
tor of the Chicago Daily Drovers 
Journal. He continues his duties as 
advertising manager of The Corn Belt 
Farm Dailies, Chicago. 





Nursery Account for 
Cincinnati Agency 


Peter Bohlender & Sons, Tippecanoe, 
Ohio, nursery, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Joseph Schmidt 
Advertising Company, Cincinnati, ad- 
vanes agency. Farm papers will be 
used. 
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493,000 Increase 
in Two Years 


The net paid circulation of The Delineator sell- 
ing at 20 cents and The Designer selling at 15 
cents (The Butterick Combination), has increased 
493,000 in two years. This is the greatest actual 
circulation increase in the woman’s field with but 
one exception. 


Net Paid Net Paid WNetPaid 

June,1922 June,1924 Increase 

Butterick Combination 1,138,000 1,631,000 493,000 

McCall’s Magazine . . 1,647,000 1,805,000. 158,000 

Pictorial Review. . . 1,959,000 2,046,000 87,000 
Woman’s Home Com- 

panion 1,604,000 1,816,000 212,000 

Good Housekeeping . 799,000 1,050,000 251,000 

Ladies’ Home Journal 1,837,000 2,339,000 502,000 


On a “percentage of increase” basis, The Butterick 
' Combination distances the field. Percentage of 

increase is the real index to a rising market. 

Incidentally, during the 18 months ending with 
June, 1924, The Butterick Combination gave to 
advertisers an average monthly overdelivery, above 
guarantee, of 206,000 net. 

Each advertiser in each issue got more than he 
paid for. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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—A DELINEATOR PRODUCT 


“FT“HE HAPPY BABY”*, published yesterday 
by Dodd, Mead & Company, is a Delineator 
product. It contains the best advice of some of 
America’s greatest child specialists. 
This invaluable counsel, now presented in book 
form, was first published in the Happy Child De- 
partment of the Delineator. 


The late Dr. L. Emmett Holt founded this de- 
partment and up to his death was its editorial ad- 
visor. Dr. Henry L. K. Shaw now directs it and is 


continuing the same high standard of excellence 
set by Dr. Holt. 


The publication of “‘The Happy Baby” —as was 
that of “The New Butterick Cook Book”—is just 
another evidence of the Delineator’s service to 
its readers. 


It is one reason why millions of women rely on 
‘it as the magazine of friendly service—and why 
The Delineator’s growth in circulation and adver- 
tising is constant and vigorous. 


THE DELINEATOR 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





*4 second book in this series, 
“The Happy Child,” containing other 
articles from the Delineator’s Happy 
Child department, will be published 
next Spring. 
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Spang hen permits in New Orleans for the first 8 months 
of 1924 aggregated $18,143,455—a gain of $7,594,603 or 
71.9% over the same period last year. 

Bank clearings for August showed a gain of $28,036,863.61 
or 15.5% over August, 1923. 

More babies were born in August than during any previous 
month in the city’s history—1137 of them, including a baker's 
dozen pairs of twins. 

Hoot, mon! The old town’s sitting on top o' the world. 
Put New Orleans on that list ! 


Sixteenth City, U. S. A. 
Second Port, U.S. A. 
First Market of the Prosperous South. 


The Gimes- Picayune 


FIRST FOR THE SOUTH} 


































































OFFEE had been served and 

cigars _ passed. Marshall 
feaned back and surveyed his 
guests. Certainly, he could not 
have gathered a company more 
distinguished in the field of ad- 
vertising. 

Slowly he rose to his feet. 
Curious mixture of idealist and 
doer, was Marshall. Tonight, his 
eyes gleamed with a fire. He 
toyed with his glass, looked at 
each of the company, and smiled 
a curious half-smile. 

“T know,” he began, in that low, 
well-modulated voice of his, “that 
you all wonder why this dinner, 
why this company. 

“What I am about to propose 
will be its own explanation. But 
before I launch into that, permit 
me a brief preface. We, today, 
are apt to forget whence we came. 
Ten years ago, 1924, brought that 
flood of fiction written around the 
advertising business. Most of it 
identified advertising as the favor- 
ite song of the Great God Bunk. 
Yes, all this was only ten years 


ago. 

“Today, 1934, we have Graduate 
Schools of Business giving a sep- 
arate degree in advertising. Our 
advertising journals are mark- 
edly more professional in tone. 
Our New York Advertising Club 
which moved with such to-do in 
1924 to its first Park Avenue 
home, begins to compare with the 
Lawyers Club in membership. 

“Similar has been the develop- 
ment of the advertising man. The 
tarliest advertising man was a 
e combination of sleight-of- 
d expert with blue-sky sales- 
hen. His successor talked mys- 
riously about the mysterious 
ower of advertising; he lugged 
n ‘psychology,’ ‘reaction’ and 
other awe-inspiring words. Then 
fame the era of the so-called 
igh-powered salesman .of adver- 
ising. Small wonder that, by 1924 
mey had not arrived at a very 


The Advertising Man of 1934 


A Composite Definition, Looking Ahead to 1934, of an Advertising Man 
—What He Should Be and Know and Be Able to Accomplish 


By Henry Eckhardt 


clear conception of what an ad- 
vertising man should be. 

“But, have we today a much 
clearer conception? 

“True, we have agreed on many 
things that he isn’t or shouldn’t 

. But have we crystallized a 
notion of all he should be? 

“Now, probably, a glimmer of 
understanding illumines the mys- 
tery of this gathering. I think 
that the time has come when we 
can and should arrive at some 
definition of who an advertising 
man is and how he should be 
equipped. 

“Each of you is pre-eminent in 
some vital phase of the field of 
advertising. Each of you stands 
for certain, well-defined ideas on 
your particular subjects. And, if 
each of you will express your- 
self concisely, yet freely, am 
confident that a beginning will 
have been made. 


WHAT IS AN ADVERTISING MAN? 


“First, therefore, I think we 
ought to arrive at a general defi- 
nition of the advertising man. I 
am going to ask Dunker, here, 
to undertake the task. Dunker!” 

Dunker quickly got into the 
stride of his thoughts. 

“What is an advertising man?” 
he demanded in his vigorous way. 
“I defy anyone to say, from pres- 
ent conditions. Here is a printer 
who introduces himself as an ad- 
vertising man; here a manufac- 
turer of novelties. The salesman 
of space calls himself an adver- 
tising man. 

“I protest. I protest not from 
a sense of pique. I protest as a 
matter of self-protection. The 
name advertising man once gained 
entree te the highest executives. 
That is probably why everybody 
else made use of the handle. And 
now, it has hardly any meaning 
whatever. 

“That is not only unfortunate. 
It is a positive handicap to all of 
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us—to the advertiser, and certainly 
to the professional side of the 
business. When a man announces 
himself as an advertising man, 
that should mean that he has a 
certain standard of equipment and 
is capable to discharge a certain 
function—just as ‘lawyer’ means 
definite standards and ‘doctor.’ 
And nobody else should be per- 
mitted to trade on the name. Why 
isn’t an advertising man entitled 
to the same name protection en- 
joyed by architects and certified 
public accountants? 

“Therefore, I propose, as the 
first step, a definition of the ad- 
vertising man. 

“This is the definition I have 
evolved: 

“An advertising man is one who 
employs advertising.” 

Dunker paused, looked intently 
at his listeners. Lounsberry plainly 
showed disappointment. Marshall’s 
expression was quizzical. No one 
sparked. 

“Think that over,” said Dunker. 
“The qualification is that he em- 
ploy advertising. That excludes 
the man who is primarily a sales- 
man. It shuts out the man who 
simply manufactures advertising 
material. It shuts out the purely 
creative specialist. Also the rank 
beginner. It leaves us the men 
who are actually employing, ap- 
plying and using advertising. It 
leaves the agency man, some ad- 
vertising managers, some general 


marketing executives, some special 


service men—every chap who is 
doing a real advertising job. And 
those are the fellows we want 
‘advertising man’ to mean, 

“Now, does this definition give 
us the keynote for the more com- 
plete picture Marshall has invited 
us to evolve? I think it does. 
Need I elaborate or can we carry 
on from here?” 

Dunker looked expectant. Mar- 
shall arose. 

“Gentlemen, have you ever read 
Napoleon’s procedure before a 
battle or a campaign? His first 
care was to decide on a point of 
attack. That is, I think, what 
Dunker has given us. 

“Now, to pursue that keynote 
thought of employing advertising, 


and what equipment it demands’ 
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from the advertising man. First, 
there is a broad underlying cquip- 
ment. For instance, advertising 
has to be sound economically, or 
it won’t survive. The advertising 
man has to be right economically, 
or he won’t survive. Among us 
tonight is an advertising man who 
is also a member of the National 
Academy of Political Science, 
From Stewart, here, we would 
like a sum-up of this topic.” 

“T like that keynote Dunker has 
given,” said Stewart. “I echo 
what Marshall has said in intro- 
ducing the importance of eco- 
nomics. The laws of economics, 
like the mills of the gods, grind 
slow; but they grind exceeding 
fine. 

“I am an advertising man. Be- 
tween times, I am an economist. 
Not a_ full-fledged economist— 
just on the fringe. 


ECONOMICS AN AUTHORITY 


“Do I pursue economics as a 
hobby? Not for a minute. These 
economists give me more to set 
me straight on advertising’s place 
and functions than all other 
sources put together. 

“I know what you hard-headed 
chaps are thinking. You wonder 
whether I can be specific about 
this high-sounding theory. Well— 
I can. Perhaps painfully so. 

“You admit that advertising is 
part of the machinery of distribu- 
tion. But what part? How vital 
a part? Listen to what economics 
has to say. Economics says that 
goods must be given distribution. 
It says: That distribution system 
will prevail which, first, costs 
least, second, extends farthest, 
third, protects best. Not a word 
about advertising. Mind you, not 
a word. The only reason we have 
advertising is that it has proved 
the most economical means, to 
date, of performing one or more 
of these three things. I say, to 
date. If some other method of 
cutting the cost of distribution 
steps ahead of advertising, adver- 
tising is out on one score. And 
who can say that it won’t? Look 
at all these experiments in co- 
operative buying and co-operative 
marketing. It therefore behooves 
advertising men to get right down 
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MORNING PAPER GET ACTION 
SAME DAY 
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to economic bedrock on this ques- 
tion of distribution: costs. If ad- 
vertising needs more favorable 
conditions in the manufacturing 
end, or the retail end, the adver- 
tising man must compel these con- 
ditions. If standardization of 
production has reached its limits, 
advertising men should tackle 
standardization of demand. When 
the advertising appropriation 
reaches the point where it pays 
diminishing returns, advertising 
men should know it. 

“Again, if some other method 
of extending distribution steps 
ahead, advertising is out on the 
second score. Again, who can 
say that it won’t? Chain-store 
merchandising certainly has pos- 
sibilities in that direction. 


ADVERTISING BUILDS MONOPOLIES 


“If some other method succeeds 
in giving distribution better pro- 
tection and organization, advertis- 
ing will again step behind. Noth- 
ing, as yet, has appeared to take 
the trade-mark’s place, and adver- 
tising, of course, is the force that 
establishes the trade-mark. But 
has advertising done its best job 
in that direction? Monopolies, you 
know, are economical. I maintain 
that advertising, properly handled, 
can virtually establish a monopoly 
for a product. 

“Yes, advertising must make 
good on economic laws, in order 
to make good for the advertiser 
and for itself. Advertising must 
follow the development of eco- 
nomic conditions in order to dis- 
cover its own future.” 

Stewart paused, reflected a mo- 
ment, then resumed. 

“These are all larger questions. 
They involve the very contin- 
uance of advertising itself. But 
there are also economic laws 
which the individual advertising 
man must face in his day-by-day 
operations. Yes, I mean those old 
standbys, the law of supply and 
demand, the business cycle. 

“T’ve seen fellows try to break 
the law of supply and demand 
with advertising. They broke their 
appropriations. 

“T’ve seen fellows try to flatten 
the business cycle with advertis- 
ing. Laudable ambition, but what 
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painful bills they produced! 

“How would any of you pro- 
ceed if a client asked you whether 
to expand production and how 
far? Whether to advance prices 
or hold them? Half the counsel 
an advertising man gives is eco- 
nomic. All of the proposals he 
makes rest, in good part, on the 
operation of economic law. 

“The banker has been con- 
fronted with similar questions, 
Long ago, he took to economics, 
Some of our biggest bankers are 
among our best economists. Even 
your business man recognizes the 
need for authoritative economic 
advice. Doesn’t he support a 
dozen or more economic services? 

“Can our ideal advertising man 
possibly employ advertising, with- 
out an economic foundation?” 

Stewart stopped abruptly. He 
knew he had scored. Several men 
seemed on the verge of comment. 
Marshall checked them by rising. 

“Tonight,” he explained, “we'll 
just sketch in the bare outlines, I 
am having notes taken. Later, | 
hope, we'll meet again, and then 
argue the complete advertising 
man into being. 

“Stewart has ably stated the 
case for economics. Possibly, we 
advertising men have been much 
in the same position as was the 
chap who was dining with a face- 
tious chemistry professor. 

“Will you have the carbonace- 
ous compound?’ asked his host. 

“"No, thank you. I don’t care 
for it.’ 

_ “What! You don’t take sugar 
in your coffee?’ 

“ ‘Oh—sugar — er — of 
thank you.’ , 

“Now, to the next aspect of 
the background preparation. One 
of the biggest factors in advertis- 
ing is, of course, the human fac- 
tor. How should our ideal ad- 
vertising man be equipped to 
handle the human factor? I be- 
lieve we have the very gentleman 
to tell us. Van Winkle.” 

Van Winkle looked expectant. 
His ample brow was knitted. 

“I hardly know how to start.” 
Van Winkle was mild and schol- 
arly, compared with the dynamic 
Stewart. 

(Continued on page 157) 
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Read these telegrams 
received by True Story 
Magazine a week after 
publication day: 


Grand Rapids Mich 


Estimated final sale of ninety percent of order 


True Story 
T M Shaw 
Oklahoma City Okla 
Fifty percent of dealers asked for reorders already 
with original orders being increased over last 
month October True Story going over big 
Harvey P Everest 
New Haven Conn 
Eighty five percent of distribution sold 
J W Miller 
El Paso Tex 


Net sale October True Story to date sixty seven 
percent 
Sandoval 
Providence R I 
October True Story going heavy Between seventy 
five and eighty five percent sold to date 
M Silverstein 


New Bedford Mass 
Eighty percent sold to date 
New Bedford News Co. 
Los Angeles Calif 
Percentage of sale to date eighty three percent 


Chas B Egbert 


Worcester Mass 
Net sale about seventy percent on True Story 
to date 
Samuels News Agency 


Continued on following page 
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Jacksonville Fla 


Sale October True Story to date as shown by better 
stands about eighty percent of distribution 


E W White 
San Diego Calif 


Check on stands True a is at least seventy five 
percent sold Will get record breaking sale 


_ Edwin Schneider 


Erie Penn 


Recheck shows approximate sixty five percent sale 
on distribution October True Story 


Erie News Co 


Minneapolis Minn 


True Story seventy two percent sold to date We 
will not have as much as ten percent returns 


J L Bolter 


Rochester N Y 
Seventy percent sold 


Manson 


Spokane Wash 


Eighty percent True Story sold on all stands 
Best displayed magazine on all stands 


Lee W Woodmansee 


Portland Ore. 
October True Story approximately sixty five 
percent sold 
F N Bay 


Kansas City Mo 
October True Story selling good Returns will be 
_ less than five percent My increase from seven 
thousand to eight thousand this early in the season 
proves you have my hearty cooperation 


Kerns News Agency 
Troy NY 
Eighty five (85%) percent sold to the present date 
- Ww I Sheldon 


Schenectady N Y 
Eighty five percent or better sold to date 
J Morlock 
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New Orleans La 
October True Story selling strong 
M R Bankston 
Baltimore Md 
Estimate seventy five percent of distribution sold 
Jack 
Ft Worth Tex 
Seventy percent sale to date 
W T Ponder 
Syracuse N Y 
True Story selling big 
L Karp 
Nashville Tenn 


Over fifty percent sold Returns less than ten 
percent. 


Bennet News Co 
Indianapolis Ind 
Rush two hundred more October issue. 
Harry Dewolf 
Salt Lake City Utah 


We made a check up yesterday on the majority 
of our stands and find that they are sold out within 
80 percent of their full draw 


W C Bingham 
Philadelphia Penn 


True Story selling as usual Largest dealer selling 
400 copies clean Distribution best yet 


Sam Kligman 


Fort Wayne Ind 
Seventy five percent of distribution sold 


M W Price 


Cleveland Ohio 


Better than ninety percent of dealers original 
order sold 


Henry Solomon 
St Louis Mo 
Sold seventy five percent of my order 


W Molasky 


Continued on following page 
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Elizabeth N J WI 
80 percent sold Look for clean sale 
Union County News Co 
Peoria Ills Questic 


Seventy five percent already sold Wired for one 
hundred more 


Peoria News Agency 


WNT J 
Scranton Penna N 
October True Story selling big Can use one hun- _ d 
dred copies more re “ 
M L Goodman - & feel th 
Atlanta Ga a . 
I believe we can use four or five hundred more @ preside 
of October copies Please rush ease 
M T Robertson sent to 
Norfolk Va i 
October True Story selling even better than _— | 
anticipated Sent you reorder Please rush Will = 
begun | 
run short All my reserves exhausted September § of the 
returns on True Story 187 from 3600 and tru 
recently 
Joe M Pomarlen Tie 
Reading Penn — 
To date we have sold forty five hundred October § vention 
True Story he 
° eptem 
Smith and Merget “Pro 
able to 


Philadelphia Penn give su 
The sale October True Story to date sixty percent H Peck t 

One hundred window and stand displays nls 
Glassman and Solotoff dey @ 


: much f; 
Knoxville Tenn facturer 


We have sold eighty percent of our October True ff can imy 
Story os 
ucate 


Dan Chambliss Co Inc chandisi 
Detroit Mich ~ Bo 
Checkup of two hundred dealers shows October§ tising 7 
True Story seventy one percent sold Fischer’ 
Ludington News Co — 
Des Moines Iowa Soe 
About eighty percent of October True Storyf the ass 
already sold We have less than fifty in stock a 

eres 
Ruecker & Lucas cation." 
Of th 
are fro 
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What Manufacturers Are Doing 
with Window Display 


Questionnaire Sent Out by the Window Display Advertising Association 
Analyzed by A. T. Fischer and Dr. F. H. Peck 


By Charles G. Muller 


“XK TATIONAL advertisers are 
feeling their way in win- 
dow displays. They are dissatis- 
fied with the results they are get- 
ting. Even those doing good work 
feel they should do much better. 
This sums up the national situ- 
ation as seen by Dr. F. H. Peck, 
president of the Window Display 
Advertising Association, after a 
careful analysis of a questionnaire 
sent to several hundred manufac- 
turers in all lines and all parts of 
the country. One hundred and 
eleven replies were studied by Dr. 
Peck, who finished the analysis 
begun by A. T. Fischer, chairman 
of the questionnaire committee 
and trustee of the association, who 
recently went to the Far East. 
The analysis will be read as a 
committee report, in the absence 
of Mr. Fischer, at the first con- 
vention of the association. which 
is to be held at Cleveland on 
September 29 and 30 and October 1. 
“Probably we never shall be 
able to predict that windows will 
give such and such a result,” Dr. 
Peck told me, “because the per- 
sonal factor of the man who in- 
stalls each window enters into 
every equation. But we can learn 
much from observing what manu- 
facturers generally are doing. We 
can improve art work, get better 
design in displays, and we can 
educate the dealer to a better mer- 
chandising of window display 
advertising. 

“The Window Display Adver- 
tising Association, through Mr. 
Fischer’s questionnaire, intends 
primarily to help the national 
advertisers, agencies, display pro- 
ducers, service men and technical 
publication editors who make up 
the association. The analysis, 
however, has the same helpful in- 
terest for those not in the asso- 
ciation,” 

Of the 111 replies studied, 107 
are from manufacturers of ad- 


vertised products, one from a 
public service corporation, one 
from a chain store, one from an 
advertising agency and one from 
a lumber company. Thirteen 
questions are asked, and _ the 


analysis of Mr. Fischer and Dr. 
Peck follows each question. 


COST OF INSTALLATION CREWS 


(1) Do you use your own 
crews in distributing and setting 
up window advertising? 

While only slightly more than 
10 per cent use crews for in- 
stalling window displays, answers 
show that advertisers are being 


-forced to use this method. The 


highest estimate of cost, $6, shows 
that those using this method 
appreciate the value of window 
advertising. There is a definite 
need indicated for a national ser- 
vice competent to handle dealer 
display advertising. The average 
cost, $2 to $6, of such installation 
apparently is less than when de- 
pending upon the dealer to install, 
if we accept the estimate of dis- 
play material wastage given by 
experienced display men. 

(2) What type of dealers’ dis- 
plays do you offer your dealers? 

Answers show an_ increased 
percentage of advertisers using 
specially built displays and an in- 
crease in the number using stand- 
ardized frames with changeable 
inserts. There also is a marked 
increase in the use of window 
posters. The fact that only 
seventy-two of the replies indicate 
that the advertiser is satisfied with 
the present type of display, shows 
an awakening to the need for a bet- 
ter type of display advertising. 

(3) How do you distribute 
window display material? 

It is evident from the wide 
variation in distribution methods 
that there is no generally satisfac- 
tory method at present. It is in- 
teresting to note that some of the 
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leading advertisers, chiefly in the 
electrical field, are successfully 
selling displays to the dealer, even 
though two companies have de- 
cided that this method is unsatis- 
factory and have given it up. 
Unfortunately, the reason for dis- 
play sales to dealers not being 
satisfactory is not given. But one 
naturally assumes it was because 
dealers were not thoroughly sold. 

(4) How is your distribution 
made? 

With but slightly more than 
half of the national advertisers 
satisfied with their present means 
of distributing display material, a 
need appears far some more near- 
ly uniform plan of distribution. 
It is interesting to note that very 
many report present methods to 
be more satisfactory to the dealer 
than to the national advertiser 
himself. The replies to this ques- 
tion also show that the practice 
of shipping displays with mer- 
chandise is materially increasing 
and the practice of distributing 
through the jobber is becoming 
much less popular. 


SALES STAFF SHOULD HELP 


(5) Do your salesmen  dis- 
tribute window displays? 

Replies show that only five na- 
tional advertisers distribute their 
display material regularly through 
their sales force. With the gen- 
eral use of the automobile by 
salesmen, this would seem to indi- 
cate a lack of co-operation on the 
part of the sales force and a lack of 
appreciation by them of the value 
of dealer display as an advertising 
medium. While granting that the 
time of the salesman must be 
concentrated on sales, it would 
seem that, if the dealer’s display 
were properly understood, it 
would be accepted as too valuable 
an adjunct to the. merchandising 
plans for the advertiser not to 
utilize the salesman in securing per- 
sonal distribution and installation. 

(6) Do you employ regular 
window display organizations 
which make a business of secur- 
ing windows and trimming same 
with material furnished by ad- 
vertisers? 

Only seven national advertisers 
report the employment of service 
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organizations in installing display 
material, and only one in any. 
thing like a general way. The 
others are doing so only to a 
limited extent. With the rapid 
growth of window service organ- 
izations in the larger cities 
throughout the country, it is in- 
conceivable that such a relatively 
small number of advertisers js 
utilizing the services offered. The 
average cost per window is con- 
siderably less by this method, jf 
we are to take into consideration 
the wastage, than it would be to 
depend upon the dealer to trim, 
It can only be concluded that 
the service men themselves are at 
fault, perhaps because the na- 
tional advertiser does not realize 
the mortality of his display mate- 
rial and believes that he is getting 
distribution; or that he considers 
the charges of the service men ex- 
cessive—on which point the ser- 
vice man should enlighten the 
advertiser convincingly. Perhaps 
the national advertiser questions 
the sincerity or the ability of the 
service man to render effective 
distribution and installation. 
These replies would indicate a 
need for a national organization 
of some kind to co-ordinate and 
standardize the work of various 
local members. 

_(7) How do you obtain your 
displays? 

The answers show that there is 
a tendency on the part of national 
advertisers to help design their 
own displays instead of depending 
upon the display producer. The 
employment of special display 
counsel and the greater co-opera- 
tion of the advertising agencies 
clearly indicate a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the advertising importance 
of window and store displays. 

(8) How do you check results 
of displays? 

Only twenty-one national ad- 
vertisers report any effort to 
check the results of their window 
displays, which probably accounts 
for the lack of understanding and 
the indefinite figures obtainable 
for display statistics. The fact 
that even the small number which 
does check its displays employs its 
sales force for the purpose, makes 
the figures of even less value, 
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since the salesmen undoubtedly 
_ collate them as a side issue. This 
is unfortunate in view of the fact 
that the ease with which the pull- 
ing power of a display can be 
checked accurately makes its re- 
sults the most tangible of any 
advertising medium depending 
upon dealer co-operation. 

(9) What percentage of dis- 
plays is actually used? 

The replies to the various aues- 
tions dealing with the results ob- 
tained from display material are 
so widely at variance, and yet so 
uniform in estimating marked re- 
sults obtained through display, 
that it seems almost inconceivable 
that there is no greater effort to 
check accurately the results ob- 
tained than is shown in replies to* 
question number eight. With the 
unusually favorable results  re- 
ported from window display ad- 
vertising in developing both dealer 
and consumer demand, and with the 
sales increases traceable to dis- 
play, the national advertiser should 
appreciate window display fully 
enough to justify careful checking. 

(10) What position in your ad- 
vertising campaign does your dis- 
play service occupy? 

In spite of the estimated results 
obtained through window displays 
and its general acceptance by the 
advertisers replying as a very 
valuable medium, approximately 
50 per cent place it as a secondary 
adjunct in the advertising cam- 
paign. 
advertisers report the employment 
of a regular display man in con- 
nection with their window dis- 
plays. 

(11) Have you any other meth- 
od of securing windows and dis- 
tributing displays other than 
those mentioned, and will you be 
willing to describe the same for 
the general good? ‘ 

Replies to this question show 
that there is a growing tendency 
on the part of national advertisers 
really to merchandise their dis- 
plays to the dealer—which is an 
unusually healthy sign. 

(12) Will you state briefly your 
own thought regarding better 
methods for window display dis- 
tribution ? 


Only six of seventy-four © 
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To this question, which should 
have brought out a number of 
good suggestions, unfortunately 
very few responded. Summing up 
these few, the recommendations 
are for better display material; 
to make all display material adver- 
tise the dealer as well as the 
national advertiser; to sell the 
dealer on the importance and 
value of window and store dis- 
play; to adopt the special crew 
method for distribution and in- 
stallation. 

(13) Do you use _ containers 
for your product which are em- 
ployed as counter displays? 

Most manufacturers did not 
understand this question, and 
their replies vary to such an ex- 
tent that they cannot be tabulated. 

“This, then,” Dr. Peck declared, 
‘Gs what manufacturers generally 
are thinking and doing about 
window display, Some of the 
leaders are pushing it excep- 
tionally. General Electric has 
spent thousands of dollars for 
windows; the Edison company 
has appropriated $50,000, I am 
told, to be spent for windows in 
Harrison, N. J. 

“This questionnaire gives a gen- 
eral insight into some of the prob- 
lems of window display advertis- 
ing. There are too many angles 
in too many hands and in too 
widely ranging types of minds for 
any one individual or even a small 
group of individuals to visualize 
all of the needs. It is only 
through such information as this 
questionnaire gives that the or- 
ganization and those who have a 
vital interest in the development 
of dealer display can make it the 
effective medium it should be for 
dramatizing the merchandising ap- 
peal to the public.” 


Kokomo Agency Changes 
Name 


Lynch, Inc., 
agency, Kokomo, Ind., has become Lynch 


Harry M. advertising 
& Wilson, Inc. 


The change is one of 
name only. 


Edward B. Salinger, formerly with 
The Henle Advertising Service and The 
Allen Business Papers, Inc., has become 


advertising manager of J. M. Gidding & 
Company, New York. 
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LOWER CASE letters have just as good 
an excuse for existence as caps, and 
small printers are just as worthy as big 
printers. But never make the mistake 
of going to a printer (if you care any- 
thing for your work or for him) with a 
job that is too big for his facilities. The 
consequences are almost invariably dis- 
astrous for both printer and customer. 
Some day a job may come along which 
is too big for us to handle. If that day 
ever comes, we will be the first to say so. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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HE Radio Corporation of America was 


y quick to see the farmer as the logical 
F and ultimate heavy radio buyer. Large 
space worthy of the market has been used 


in farm papers. 
y General James G. Harbord, president of 
the Radio Corporation, says: 

**A radio set is particularly suitable for 
use on farms. The Radio Corporation of 
America is actively engaged through heavy 
appropriations for advertising in farm 
papers and otherwise in trying to introduce, 
radio sets into the homes of farmers, as 
providing an easy, economical and effective 
means for the promptest possible receipt of 
weather, crop and market reports as an 
aid to the successful operation of farms.” 

Farmers are estimated to have spent 
twenty million dollars for radio and sales 
are constantly increasing. Farm papers 
are proud of the part they have played in 
helping to build this farmer acceptance of 
the world’s newest idea. 

Perhaps you would like to sell radio setsor 
parts to the six and a half million farmers? 


Agricultural Publishers Association 
Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


~ - 7 — 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market 
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Representatives 
Club Now the Magazine 
Club 


Ts Representatives Club, of 
New York, has become The 
Magazine Club. This change of 
name was adopted to more clearly 
reveal the true identity of the or- 
ganization. It reflects a change 
of purpose and policy which, it is 
expected, will enable the club to 
be a greater force in promoting 
the interests of its members who 
are engaged in magazine advertis- 
ing. These changes were decided 
upon at a meeting which was held 
at the New York Advertising 
Club, presided over by the presi- 
dent of the club, Gilbert ‘T. 
Hodges, advertising manager, The 
Frank A. Munsey Company. 

Mr. Hodges explained that 
since the organization of the club 
fifteen years ago, the name “rep- 
resentative,” which at the time 
implied magazine representative, 
has gradually come to be applied 
to representatives of all other 
kinds of mediums. Not only that, 
he said, but every purpose ex- 
pressed in the old constitution is 
now being carried out by other 
organizations especially equipped 
for each activity. ; 

Circulation, he continued, is 
now being checked by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations; fraudu- 
lent advertising is being taken 
care of by the Vigilance Commit- 
tee; the Periodical, Publishers As- 
sociation was looking after legis- 
lation and other organizations 
are similarly engaged in carry- 
ing out other purposes to which 
the Representatives Club com- 
mitted itself in its constitution. 

To crystallize the future activi- 
ties of the club, the constitution 
was amended to read: “The ob- 
ject of this organization shall be 
to promote the interests, influence 
and extension of magazine adver- 
tising, and to co-operate with 
other clubs and organizations in 
the development of better adver- 
tising.” 

Following the adoption of these 
changes, Mr. Hodges outlined a 
program for the coming season. 
This program, he informs Print- 
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ERS’ INK, is a radical departure 
from previous years. 

In addition to Mr. Hodges, the 
other officers of the club are: 
Paul Maynard, Christian Herald, 
first vice-president; W. F. Shea, 
American Review of Reviews, 
second vice-president; E. L, 
Townsend, The Spur, secretary, 
and Elliott D. Odell, Rufus 
French, Inc., treasurer. 

The directors are: Robert R, 
Johnson, B. G. Oman, Leonard 
Drew, George N. Sallaway, Oli- 
ver B. Merrill, M. E. Marston 
and C. E. Damron. 


Bank Advertising Ties Up 
with Defense Day 


The Real Estate Title Insurance & 
Trust Company, of Philadelphia, used 
timely copy in its newspaper advertising 
to tie up with National Defense Day. 
The copy showed an illustration of Inde- 
pendence Hall, with the legend, “The 
first National Defense Day was at this 
spot, July 4, 1776.” 

The display line of the advertisement 
ran, “Defense Day Every Day,” and the 
text stated that Defense Day not only 
teaches a lesson in patriotism, but also 
brings home to manufacturer, merchant 
and individual the necessity of being 
prenared for any emergency. “Strong 
banking connections are the backbone of 
business activity,” read the copy in part. 
“This bank, with its exceptional facili- 
ties and strong resources, offers you De- 
fense Day opportunities every day in the 
year.” 


Sherlock-Manning Starts New 
Campaign 


The Sherlock-Manning Company Ltd, 
London, Ont., has started a campaign in 
Canadian newspapers and farm papers. 
The advertising emphasizes the world- 


wide distribution of its products. The 
Federal Advertising Agency Ltd., of 
that city, is directing this campaign. 


Has Syco Radio~ Products 
Account 


The Syco Radio Products Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, maker of Kelcoi! and 
other radio devices, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Barrett 
Kneibler Company, advertising agency, 
also of that city. Radio magazines and 
newspapers will be used. 


Death of Sutherland G. 
Taylor, Jr. 


Sutherland G. Taylor, Jr., export 
manager of The Holt Manufacturing 
Company, New York, died recently in 
that city. He had been with the Holt 
ee el for the last five years. Mr. 
Taylor was thirty-six years old. 





The examples on the next two pages are taken 
from our recently published book, “Rotogra- 
vure—How and When to Use It.” Advertisers 
and advertising agencies wilt find many addi- 
tional things of interest in this book, which 
is sent free on request. Address Kimberly-- 
Clark Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 








“AS YOU WOULD SEE 


This page and the one opposite show some of 
possibilities of rotogravure adapted to food prod 


The unretouched photographs of ham (courtesj 
Swift & Co.) and peaches (courtesy of Lib 
McNeil & Libby) are reproductions from 
book “Rotogravure— How and When to Use 
Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wisco 
will send it free on request. 
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This page invites you 


right up to the table, 
and who could say “no” 
to such tempting des- 
sert? The unretouched 
photograph (Courtesy 
Libby, McNeil & Libby) 
was made with the 
damask cloth as a back- 
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Prints Perfect Pictures - the Universal Language 











This advertisement and the one on the preceding pages 
are published to promote public interest in Rotogravure 
and the papers fe carry Rotogravure sections. Kim 
berly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, manufacture 
Rotoplate, a perfect paper for Rotogravure printing, 


which is 

: City 
Albany, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, fowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Havana, Cuba 
Houston; Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Mexico City, Mex. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Paper 


Knickerbocker Press Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Citizen 
Constitution 
Journal 

Sun 

News 
Herald 
Traveler 
Standard-Union 
Courier 
Express 
Times 

Daily News 


d by the following papers: 


City 


Nashville, Tenn. 


New Orleans, La. 


Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. 


New 


Commercial-Tribune Omaha, Neh. 


Enquirer 
News-Leader 
Plain Dealer 
Rocky Mt. News 
Register 

Free Press 

News 
Dispatch-Herald 
News-Sentinel 
Courant 

Diario de la Marina 
Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star 
Journal-Post 
Times 
Courier-Journal 


El Universal 
Journal 


Omaha, Neb. 
Peoria, Jl. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Providence, R. T. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 


South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Paper 
Journal 
Tribune 
Banner 
Times-Picayune 
Call 


. Corriere D’ America 
New York, N. Y. 
York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N.Y. 


Evening Post 
Forward 
Herald-Tribune 

I] Progresso 
Morning Telegraph 
Times 

World 

Bee 

News 
Journal-Transcript 
Public Ledger 
Journal 
Democrat-Chronicle 
Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch 
Pioneer Press 
Daily News 
Chronicle 

Times 
News-Times 
Republican 
Herald 
Post-Standard 


Washington, DC. Post 
Commercial Appeal Washington, D. C.Star 
Waterbury, Conn. Republican 


Wichita, Kan. 


Eagle 


- Intaglio printing is variously called gravure, photogravure, rotogravure, and 


similar names. There 


are many printing plants in the important cities of 


America equipped to supply rotogravure sections to newspapers. Complete 
information furnished on request. 


TOGRAVURE 


\ ints Perfect Pictures - the Universal Language 
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Does Philanthropic Advertising 
Pay? 


Hospital Campaign Proves You Have to Spend Money to Get Money in 
Philanthropy as Well as Business 


By Don Gridley 


OT so many years ago it was 

assumed that any campaign 
to raise money for philanthropical 
purposes should consist almost en- 
tirely of collecting money and 
not at all of spending it, except, 
of course, for the philanthropical 
object in view. Giant clocks and 
thermometers, red fire, pep talks, 
and lots of free publicity in the 
local newspapers—particularly the 
latter—were considered about all 
that was necessary. Paid adver- 


tising seemed to be the most ar- 
rant waste of money. 

Today, when there are a num- 
ber of organizations in the coun- 
try that make it a business to 
direct fund-raising campaigns for 


local charities, there has been a 
change in ideas. These organiza- 
tions are proving that you have to 
spend money to get money, in 
philanthropy as well as in busi- 
ness. This, of course, applies as 
much to the campaign run wholly 
by local philanthropists as it does 
to the campaign directed by out- 
side agencies for local institutions. 

An excellent example of just 
how advertising can help the 
philanthropical campaign was the 
recent successful campaign to 
raise $1,500,000 for the Children’s 
Hospital of Pittsburgh. This 
campaign is of interest because 
facts and figures are available to 
show how much money was spent, 
how it was spent and some of the 
remarkable results obtained by 
conducting philanthropical adver- 
tising .on the same basis as the 
advertising that would have gone 
into selling some nationally 
known product to the people of 
Pittsburgh. 

The purpose of the campaign 
was, briefly, to raise $1,500,000 
with which to erect a children’s 
hospital that would be adequate 
to the demands of the Pittsburgh 
district. This called for a hos- 
pital of 200 beds, an eight-story 


building, built along the most 
modern lines. 

In order to raise this sum, an 
unusually large organization of 
workers (over 1,500) was gath- 
ered together. The usual meth- 
ods of conducting the campaign 
included an opening dinner, 
rallies, team competition and all 
the other essentials to a_ well- 
conducted charity campaign. But 
it included also the careful use of 
advertising of a type that would 
back up the work of the many 
campaigners, 


ANY APPEARANCE OF EXTRAVA- 
GANCE HARMS 


At the outset it must be remem- 
bered that a philanthropical cam- 
paign is faced with a ticklish situ- 
ation when it comes to spending 
money for advertising. A great 
many givers are willing to help a 
charity but balk at the thought 
that their money or some part of 
it may be spent for advertising. 
With this in mind the organizers 
of the campaign made out a bud- 
get covering not only advertising 
but all campaign expenses, this 
budget being guaranteed by local 
men before the campaign began. 
This made it possible for every 
worker and every bit of printed 
matter to announce that all the 
money donated would be devoted 
exclusively to hospital purposes. 

In the Pittsburgh campaign an 
appropriation of $2,500 was set 
aside for newspaper advertising. 
This was later increased to $3,100 
owing to emergencies that arose. 
In addition considerably more 
than that amount was expended 
for printing. 

Five thousand impressive bro- 
chures were printed at a cost of 
$1,500. This might seem high 
until it is considered that this 
brochure was directed toward get- 
ting individual gifts of $1,800 or 
more under a memorial plan. It 
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is well also to note that $678,000 
of the fund was obtained under 
this memorial plan. In addition 
to this $1,500, several thousand 
dollars were also spent for addi- 
tional leaflets, booklets, etc., 
which were mailed to prospective 
givers and were used as ammuni- 
tion for the workers. While the 
total of these figures runs a little 
less than three-quarters of 1 per 





imagination strong? Then let it 
to the time when the Greater Children’s 
Hospital shal! have been completed. Let us go 
the new cight.story building. and see 

the work it is doing. 


‘We go from floor to floor, catching glimpses here 
‘and there of hopeful little youngsteys that have 


‘and what do they mean? 
Reading one, we find that two parents have 
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Greater Children’s Hospital of Pittsburgh 
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AN APPEAL THAT EXPLAINS WHAT DONORS 
WILL RECEIVE 


cent, it must be remembered that 
too much advertising would have 
defeated the purpose about as 
effectively as too little advertising. 
The point is that this campaign 
spent about ten times as much for 
publicity as would have been 
thought permissible a few years 
ago. 

It is often difficult to trace di- 
rect returns to this type of adver- 
tising, but in the Pittsburgh 
campaign there was one striking 
example of what good newspaper 
advertising, backed by equally 
good “direct mail,” was able to do. 

There were 180 memorial units 
available, and a few days before 
the end of the campaign only 
eighty-three such gifts had been 
made, leaving a large number of 
memorials still available. Cam- 
paign leaders knew that no very 
large gifts—$50,000 or more— 
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could reasonably be hoped for, 
At the same time the fund had 
barely passed the million mark, 
which meant that only a flood of 
memorial gifts would carry jt 
over the objective. 

For this reason it was decided 
to add $600 to the original appro- 
priation and modify the sched- 
ule to provide for an adver- 
tisement to appear in _ three 
newspapers on a single day, at a 
cost of nearly $1,000. This adver- 
tisement, devoted entirely to the 
memorial idea (the other adver- 
tisements had been more general 
in character) appeared on Mon- 
day afternoon, with the campaign 
closing Wednesday night. It con- 
sisted of a list of names of all 
memorial gifts to date, and a list 
of memorials still available. In 
addition to these lists, there was 
very little copy; the underlying 
thought was: “Here are the me- 
morial gifts so far made, many 
of them by some of the best- 
known people in Pittsburgh; help 
complete what they have begun; 
here are the opportunities still re- 
maining.” 

At the closing dinner on 
Wednesday night, fifty-one addi- 
tional memorial subscriptions 
were turned in, and these were 
chiefly responsible for carrying 
the fund to within $42,000 of its 
quota. (This deficiency was more 
than equaled by post-campaign 
gifts within a week.) These late 
memorial contributions represent- 
ed about $250,000—and it is 
reasonable to credit a consider- 
able part of this amount to the 
advertisement, which cost less 
than $1,000. Certainly that offers 
pretty definite proof that philan- 
thropical advertising pays. 

A brief description of the rest 
of the campaign will show what 
kind of advertising was used and 
how the organizers followed mod- 
ern principles in writing and plac- 
ing the advertisements. 

There were seven advertise- 
ments in all, running on a sched- 
ule of approximately every other 
day over a period of about two 
weeks. Morning and afternoon 
newspapers were used alternately, 
and also a section of the foreign 
language press. 


'ypographically and advertis- 
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SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 








More than 850,000 
monthly to real farm 
homes in real farm 
territory—vour best 
farm market. 


The Backbone” Medium 


For more than twenty years, Successful Farming 
has been chosen as the backbone of advertising 
campaigns to reach the farm field. 


Experienced advertisers know that in addition 
to “coverage” they secure a favorable intro- 
duction to exceptionally responsive readers — 


they are backed by the guarantee of Successful 


Farming. 


National in scope, the more than 850,000 circu- 
lation of Successful Farming is concentrated 
largely in the “Heart States,” which lead in 
nearly everything. You can tell your story in 
these better farm homes at $5 a line. 

Write for our new book, “Color in the farm field.” 


Ask our Bureau of Market Analysis for definite data 
regarding your opportunities in the farm field. 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING + THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
“There’s a Difference in Farm Papers” 
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-ingly the copy would stand up 
well beside some typical national 
newspaper campaigns. More than 
ordinary attention was paid to the 
choice of type faces and the gen- 
eral typographical appearance of 
the advertisements. 

The principle used in writing 
the copy was simple: First to catch 
the reader with a striking and 
challenging head, and second, to 
exploit the head with brief, con- 
cise copy, strong enough and 
original enough to carry the 
reader to the signature, where the 
story received its final hook. 

The second advertisement of 
the series, while it is shorter than 
some of the others, is fairly typi- 
cal. The headline was “Steel and 
Children.” The opening para- 
graph explained the significance 
of the open-hearth process in sav- 
ing scrap steel and turning it into 
high-grade steel in the mills. The 
next paragraph ties this idea to a 
children’s hospital, where little 
wrecks of humanity are made 
whole again and reclaimed for 
society. The copy closes with: 


Pittsburgh has shown the world how 
to save steel. Let us step forward and 
show that we know also how to save 
our own children. 


It was signed by H. D. Wil- 
liams, the executive chairman. 

The opening advertisement was 
a story of how more than 1,500 
workers had been inspired to help 
and what they were working for. 
The third stressed the memorial 
idea. The fourth, without being 
sensational, told of a fire that de- 
stroyed one of the buildings of 
the hospital a year before, when 
the children had a very narrow 
escape. It used this example to 
drive home the need of the new 
fireproof building. Thus the copy 
ran through the series. 

There was no tone of begging 
in any of the copy. Rather did it 
point out an obligation. In a 
sense it was news copy, news of 
one of the biggest events of the 
day in Pittsburgh. There was 
little attempt to solicit contribu- 
tions directly. Such results could 
not be hoped for. Rather the ad- 
vertisements paved the way for 
the workers who were equipped 
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with a supply of cogent argy. 
ments. 

The memorial brochure was 
called “Names That Will Live” 
Beautifully printed on good stock 
and bound in a_ good quality 
cover, it told first the story of the 
memorial idea‘and next the story 
of the hospital itself. It was 
illustrated by drawings and plans 
of the proposed building. Here 
again, while there was a direct 
appeal the booklet was not expect- 
ed to do more than prepare the 
ground for the workers and aid 
them directly in their interviews; 
yet copies of it that were sent 
with personal letters to former 
Pittsburghers living elsewhere 
brought back many thousands of 
dollars in memorial gifts. 

A folder: “The Care That Saves 
Lives,” was used for general dis- 
tribution and was mailed with a 
circular letter to every prospective 
giver on the campaign list, 86,000 
copies being required for all pur- 


illustrations of the old building, 
the new building and some of the 
little patients. 

“IT Learned Things I Never 
Dreamed of About the Children’s 
Hospital” was the somewhat 
lengthy title of a booklet that car- 
ried a human-interest story of 
what the hospital meant to the 
children of Allegheny county, for 
preliminary use in working up in- 
terest in the campaign. 

This campaign, as have so 
many others, proved again that 
paid advertising brings results 
for philanthropy as well as busi- 
ness. ‘ 

Good advertising and printing, 
based upon a carefully planned, 
carefully expended appropriation 
of sufficient size, is today an es- 
sential part of every well-directed 
philanthropical campaign. 


With Strietman Biscuit 
Company 


Clay Rouster has been appointed head 
of the advertising and sales promotion 


department of The Strietman Biscuit 
Company, Cincinnati. He was formerly 
executive secretary of the Central Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Cincinnati. 
The Strietman Biscuit Company manu- 
factures cookies, cakes, and crackers. 
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N O, gentle reader, they were not listening to a bed- 


time story nor concluding a poker fest. They were 
up and at ’em, sacrificing sleep to better space buy- 
ing; out in the cool grey dawns to give the customers 
the once-over, to see the ultimate consumer, homo on 
the hoof, the Sweeneys and Stuyvesants select. their 
morning reading matter; observing Who bought 
What paper and trying to figure out Why. 


On four mornings, August 
22, 29, September 5 and 12, 
representatives of New York 
advertising agencies made these 
newsstand investigations. 
Forty-six agency men in all, 
and nine News men to date 
constitute the 5 A.M. honor 
roll. After brief breakfasts, 
groups of two or three took off 
in cabs to newsstands at out- 
lying points, meeting the first 
of the morning traffic in Upper 
Manhattan, the Bronx, and 
farthest Brooklyn, and moving 


in towards the center with 
the traffic stream. Stops of 
from fifteen to thirty minutes 
were made at stands in all 
sections of the city, and sales 
of each morning paper to men 
and women noted and checked. 

These trips were made at the 
invitation of THE News. Our 
selfish object was to give the 
men who select media a better 
idea of the kinds and quanti- 
ties of people who buy THE 
News. They also wanted to 
see what changes in reading 
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—here is what they saw! 


Percentage 
Publication Men Total Men 


NEWS 3236 29.75% 
American 1105 10.16% 
Herald- 

Tribune 1611 14.81% 
Mirror 399 3.66% 
Times 2269 20.86% 
World 2256 20.76% 


Percentage 
Women Total Women Total 


2195 


64.48% 
3.43% 


5431 
1222 


38.03% 


117 8.55% 


176 
275 
300 
341 


5.17% 
8.07% 
8.81% 

10.01% 


1787 12.51% 
674 4.71% 
2569 18.00% 
2597 18.18% 





10876 100% 


3404 99.97% 


14280 99.98% 








habits had come about since 
the merger last spring of two o 
the old New York morning 


papers, since the advent of the 
new Hearst tabloid and the late 
growth of The News. 


We were glad to have these 


rchasing agents of advertis- 
ing compare their private con- 
ceptions of each paper’s readers 
with specific and personal in- 
stances of circulation in the 
flesh. 

We know from past experi- 
ences of this sort that many 
ideas born in the office fail to 
run true to form when exposed 
in the open. The Best People 
and the poorest people some- 
how fail to ‘dentify. themselves 
inthe crowd. Republicans and 
Democrats, income tax payers 
and income tax dodgers, Wall 
Street stock market operators 
and West Street fruit market 
operators, janitors and jurists, 
do not clearly tag themselves. 
And as to the women, no classi- 
fications are possible. 


The young girl who seems to 
have nothing on her mind but 
her hair, and little of that, 
picks up the most conservative 


and voluminous paper—be- 
cause, perhaps, it carries the 
longest and most voluminous 
accounts of the daily doings of 
the Prince of Wales. An elderly 
gentleman who apparently 
ought to be denaaiaadt with the 
financial news buys a tabloid 
News—probably because helikes 
its human appeal and its pic- 
tures. Aseedy looking individual 
whose best interest would seem 
to be the Help Wanted columns 
goes after the financial sheet— 
to see the standing of Upan- 
down Gas, on ten shares of 
which he has a temporary mar- 
ginal ownership. A young 
matron whose appearance indi- 
cates that clothes are a major 
interest will buy a paper that 
women buy least—because it 
carries the most fight news. 
And so it goes. Try to guess 
what paper any person ap- 

roaching the stand will buy; 
it’s a gamble until the cash is 
on the counter and the sale is 
made. Out of all these observa- 
tions, two facts are obvious: 
that readers cannot be readily 
classified as types; and that no 
paper draws any particular 


type or types. 
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THEsE fifty-five men saw 
paper sales made to 10,876 men 
and 3,404 women—14,280 buy- 
ers in all. Thirty-eight percent 
of this number bought THE 
‘News. More men bought THE 
News than any other paper; 
and out of every hundred 
women, sixty-four were News 
buyers. 


Tue News was bought more 
than fwice as many times as its 
two nearest competitors—more 
than ¢hree times the third paper 
—more than four times the 
fourth paper—more than eight 
times as often as the latest 
entry in the morning field. 


These investigations also 
showed— 


That almost fifty per cent. 
more men buy The News than 


buy the next leading paper. 


That The News is bought 
by almost twice as many 
women as buy all the other 
five papers combined—and 


That more men buy The 
News than women. (Two 
years ago the sale to men and 
women was practically even.) 


That it is necessary to buy 
at least three other morning 
papers to reach a New York 
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city population equivalent to 
The News circulation. 

That there is very little 
duplication of morning 
papers. 

That although the sale of 
other news papers in particular 
localities may equal or in some 
cases exceed the sale of The 
News—over the city as a whole 
The News is bought by far 
more people of all kinds and 
classes than any other paper. 


* * * 


Many of the agency repre- 
sentatives who made these trips 
have written us and expressed 
their appreciation. A little field 
work Kt this sort supplies the 
human factor in circulation, 
shows the proportionate appeal 
of all New York’s morning 
papers, and helps definitely to 
comprehend the significance of 
the Largest Morning Circula- 
tion in America. 

To any advertiser or agency 
man seeking to know more 
about the New York field and 
its _papers, a cordial invitation 
is extended to accompany us 
on these reveille reviews. Get 
in touch with either office, and 
the trip will be arranged to 
your convenience. ° 


TELL IT TO SWEENEY has been issued in folder form. 
Write for the series on your business letterhead. 





New York's Picture Newspaper 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
7 SO. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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Canadian Whole- 
salers Vote against 
Price Cutting 


SELLING agreement __be- 
fi tween manufacturers and 
wholesalers, aimed at the reduc- 
tion of price cutting, has been 
approved by more than 60 per cent 
of the members of the Canadian 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
who recently signed a question- 
naire on the matter sent out by 
the head office in Toronto. 

Hugh Blain, president of the as- 
sociation, and a veteran Toronto 
wholesaler, when interviewed by 
PrintERS’ INK, stated that the 
returns from far Western points 
were not all in, and he believes 
that the majority will eventually 
be much larger. So far only two 
replies commented unfavorably on 
the plan, and one of these showed 
a misapprehension of the terms 
of the agreement. 

Mr. Blain enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the idea of a voluntary 
agreement in a speech delivered 
at the sixth annual convention of 
the association. He urged the 
adoption of an agreement or 
declaration “for the observance of 
clear and well-defined duties and 
obligations toward the manufac- 
turer, toward each other and 
toward the public, such, for 
example, as the observance of 
manufacturers’ stipulated prices 
on proprietary goods, as well as 
a rigid adherence to uniform 
terms and discounts.” 

Mr. Blain is well aware of the 
possibility of legal interference 
with the working of the proposed 
plan, having, as far back as 1889, 
when he was chairman of the 
Toronto Board of Trade, suc- 
ceeded in getting legislation modi- 
fied that was then being enacted at 
Ottawa to prevent price fixing. 

He again went to Ottawa in 
1909 when the Secret Commissions 
Act was being passed by the 
Federal Parliament, and prevailed 
upon the Government to extend 
the application of the act, which 
was originally intended to apply 
to the Civil Service only, to busi- 
ness in general. This act was 
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framed on account of secret com- 
missions being paid to British 
officers by houses furnishing sup- 
plies to the British navy in 
Canada, and so far as Mr. Blain’s 
‘knowledge goes, no action has 
been taken under this addition to 
the criminal code, except the very 
recent prosecutions now before 
the courts in connection with the 
failure, of the Home Bank of 
Canada. 

Again, last year, Mr. Blain was 
at Ottawa in connection with the 
Combines Investigation Act then 
being passed, and in recounting 
his discussions with members of 
the cabinet he told Printers’ INK 
that Premier King had expressed 
to him the opinion that “manufac- 
turers should have the right to 
fix prices so long as they are 
reasonable and not of a profiteer- 
ing character.” Mr. Blain states 
also that the Hon. James Murdoch, 
Minister of Labor, who is at 
present conducting the first in- 
vestigation under’ the act, ex- 
pressed a similar opinion. 

On account of these views held 
by prominent crown ministers it 
is believed by the executive of the 
Canadian Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation that their agreement will 
not meet with governmental inter- 
ference, and they see no reason- 
able basis for the agreement being 
put into the category of combines 
detrimental to the consuming 
public. 

As soon as the replies to the 
association’s questionnaire have all 
been returned the committee in 
charge of the matter will meet a 
committee of manufacturers and 
lay the plan before them. It is 
the hope of the committee that the 
matter will be consummated this 
fall. 


Year-Round Fabrics 


Advertised in New Campaign 

An advertising campaign is being 
conducted by Trippe, Barker & Com- 
pany, New York, on Year-Round Guar- 
anteed Fast Color Fabrics. Magazine, 
business-paper and direct-mail advertis- 
ing is being used. Williams & Saylor, 
Inc., advertising agency, New York, is 
directing this campaign. — ~ 

This agency also is directing a cam- 
aign for the Dial Press, book publisker, 
ie York. Book sections of newspapers 
are used for this account. 





Anthracite Operators Advertise 
Free Course in Heat Engineering 


Permanent and Itinerant Heating Exhibits Are Coupled with Newspaper 
Advertising to Instruct Public in Economic Use of Fuel 


By John A. Lutz 


A= may buy an automobile, 
but unless he or someone 
knows how to run it, it will not 
take him very far on his way. 
It’s one thing to buy an article 
and it’s quite another to get from 
that article the full use for which 
it was intended and the full value 
of the money expended for it. 

The Anthracite Coal 
Operators last year, as 
reported in PRINTERS’ 
INK, conducted an 
itinerant “economy ex- 
hibit” to instruct con- 
sumers in the proper 
use of anthracite. So 
successful was the 
venture that this year 
a more pretentious 
campaign of public 
education in heat 
engineering has been 
undertaken. 

The campaign will 
consist of four per- 
manent service sta- 
tions, one each in 
New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and 
Washington, D. C. At 
these stations, for the 
first time in the his- 
tory of the industry, 
coal consumers may 
secure definite and ac- 
curate information on 
the proper methods of 
heating a home, a fac- 
tory, an institution, etc. These 
permanent clearing houses of in- 
formation will be known as 
“Anthracite Economy Service,” 
and every endeavor will be made 
to have the “Service” complete and 
satisfying. All four of these 
stations are now in operation. 

A second step in the operators’ 
campaign of enlightenment is a 
traveling exhibit, known as “The 
Anthracite Economy Service Ex- 
hibit,” with the same broad pur- 
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_ Learn how to use the small, cheap 
% sizes of Anthracite—especially 
Buckwheat. 

+ See the approved devices for burn- 
ing Buckwheat successfully. 

Ask the heating experts in attend- 

ance to solve your fuel or heater 

problems. Get the facts. Save money. 


Visit the 


Anthracite Economy 
Service Exhibit 


All Next Week at 
117A High Street 
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Operators 


REAL ATTENDANCE 10 
THE EXHIBITS 


Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, and 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Paterson, Newark 


Lancaster, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Wilmington, Del., and Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

The Anthracite Economy Ser 
vice will build upon and extend 
the scope of past efforts to edu 
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Second in the Entire 
Country 


The complete lineage report for the first 
six months of 1924—January to July—rates 
The Washington Star, with 8,617,032 lines— 
as SECOND among all the newspapers in the 
United States in local display advertising re- 
gardless of the size of the city. 

The local merchants’ judgment was con- 
firmed by 1,376,242 lines of foreign advertising 
during the same period—while reader recog- 
nition of the prestige of The Star is expressed 
in the 2,637,017 lines of classified advertising 
printed from January to July. A total of 
12,630,291 lines. 

Two things are emphasized by these 
figures : 

The fertility of the Washington market 
which makes such a volume of local display 
advertising profitable to the merchants— 

And the sufficiency of The Star alone to 


contact this market thoroughly. 


Che Evening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. KE. Lats / 
110 B. 42d Street Tewer Building 
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cate the public also in the wider 
use of smaller sizes, particularly 
buckwheat. A convincing into- 
the-home message will be carried 
to every part of the anthracite 
consuming territory, special atten- 
tion being given to encourage the 
housewife to inspect the exhibit. 

Dealers who felt the favorable 
reaction from last year’s educa- 
tional drive and who were bene- 
fited by the co-operation given by 
the anthracite operators’ associa- 
tion are particularly pleased by the 
announcement that the work this 
season started so early in Septem- 
ber, so as to get the full benefit of 
cumulative efforts, and that it will 
be carried through the entire 
winter. Both dealers and appli- 
ance manufacturers have agreed to 
co-operate. 

Each of the four permanent in- 
formation bureaus show complete 
installations of standard devices 
for the use of buckwheat coal. 
The personnel of the demonstrat- 
ing force retained by the operators 
is no mean factor in the plan of 
the educational campaign. These 
men are equipped by experience 
and training to prove the economy 
and efficiency of both the coal 
and the appliances. 

The unique traveling exhibit, 
like the permanent stations, will be 
given plenty of advertising. Again 
as in the permanent stations, con- 
siderable effort will be expended 
in showing the home owner and 
the housewife how to get the most 
heat with’ the least coal from the 
furnace or the boiler. Although 
the broad idea is to instruct the 
public how to use anthracite to 
the best advantage, extension of 
the use of buckwheat in the small 
home is the objective directly 
sought. 

To this end, all of the approved 
equipment designed for the aver- 
age dwelling will be shown at all 
the exhibits. Nothing will be 
sold at either the permanent or 
traveling exhibits. 

The keynote of the advertise- 
ments is saving on the coal bills 
by using the smaller sizes and go 
to the Anthracite Economy Ser- 
vice Exhibit to learn how. “Burn 
Buckwheat—Save Money” runs 
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the catch phrase breaking into the 
top border of each layout. To 
drive home the idea that buck. 
wheat is just as good anthracite 
as stove or egg sizes, and not the 
“sweepings,” one illustration used 
is that of a large piece of coal 
broken into the four sizes—egg, 
stove, chestnut, and buckwheat— 
and so labeled. The space used 
runs from 300 to 900 lines and the 
advertisements will appear in the 
newspapers of each city visited 
during the week of the exhibit, 


“Neighborliness” Theme of 
Community Campaign 


“The spirit of neighborliness” is the 
theme of a community advertising cam. 
paign being conducted by the Mer. 
chants’ Council of the Sudbury, Pa, 
Chamber of Commerce. About fifty mer. 
chants are supporting the campaign 
which will run for ten weeks. Ten 
“‘heart-to-heart” advertisements addressed 
to the public by the merchants will ap- 
ee not only in daily newspapers of 

udbury but in eight other newspapers 
published in the i 
Pennsylvania. 

“After all” a typical piece of copy 
states, ‘‘we’ve lived together long 
enough and transacted business with 
each other long enough to look upon 
each other as more than mere merchant 
and patron. We’re neighbors. We feel 
that the better we become acquainted 
the better neighbors we'll be. For ser- 
vice, prompt, efficient and honest, is es- 
sential to true neighborliness. And that’s 
the kind of service we sincerely offer 
and promise to you. We want to be more 
neighborly.” 

F. W. Reber, vice-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, heads a commit- 
tee in charge of the campaign. The ad- 
vertisements h@ve been written by Martin 
Keet, secretary of the Chamber. 


central section of 


Poultry School to Start New 
Campaign 
Poultry magazines and general pub- 


lications will be used in a new cam- 
paign which is planned by the National 


‘oultry Institute, Washington, D. C., 
correspondence school. This campaign 
will be directed by the Tauber Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. 


Boston Agency Advances 
H. R. MacNamee 


Harold R. MacNamee has been elected 
secretary of the Smith, Endicott Com- 
pany, Boston, advertising agency. He 
joined this agency about a year ago as 
an account executive. 
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The Onward Sweep of 


New readers flocking to McCall Street 


The number of copies of McCall’s Magazine 
printed for the peak month of each year. 


Peak Issues 
1919 {october)1,300,000 
1920 (march) 1,500,000 
1921 (December) 1550,000 
1922 [December] 1825,000 


1923 (December) 1900,000 


CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 


Advertising rates are based on an average monthly circulation of 
2,000,000 copies, 95% net paid, and guaranteed subject to rebate. 














If the 2,000,000 families in which McCall’s 
Magazine is read all lived on a single 
street—a home every 25 feet—the houses 
would line both sides of a roadway from THI 
Boston to San Diego. 
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MC CALL’ S|}! 
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M*Call's Magazine 


Subscriptions average 
about 1,000,000 copies. 
Newsstand sales average 
about 1,000,000 copies. 


McCall’s Magazine not only goes directly into 
a million subscribers’ homes, but is available 
to another million readers through every news- 
stand in the country. Nearly everybody in 
America knows McCall’s, because the maga- 
zine is seen everywhere. 


McCall’s has a high degree of visébility. 
Consequently advertisements in it possess an 
extra influence upon distributors of merchan- 
dise in every field. Every merchant in 
America is familiar with McCall’s. He sees 
it everywhere. 


McCall’s Magazine is bought solely for its 
readability. Therefore, the advertising in 
McCall’s Magazine is assured of the highest 
possible responsiveness from McCall readers. 


New readers are flocking to McCall’s in 
increasing numbers each month. This, of 
course, is the fundamental reason for the 
steady onward sweep of McCall’s circulation. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 232-250 West 37th — New York City 


Chicago 


San Francisco Boston 


Toronto 


MAGAZINE 
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Your Best Farm Market in 
1924-25 Will Be in 
THE FARMER’S Territory 


Gt ready for better business in 
the Northwest during the coming 
Fall and Winter months. 

Back up your salesmen, jobbers and 
dealers with an adequate, consistent 
campaign in THE FARMER, St. Paul. 

This forty-two-year-old paper is the 
agricultural bible. in half of the farm 
homes of Minnesota and a large per 
cent of those in the Dakotas. 

Now is none too soon to start your 
advertising in the Northwest’s only 
weekly farm paper. 





The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
1109 Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York 



































Building a Sales Plan around a 
Display Rack 


George D. Wetherill & Company Design a Display Rack Which Serves 
Both as Stockroom and Silent Salesman for Their Line of Paints 


By John H. Stutt, Jr. 


Sales Manager, George D. Wetherill & Company, Inc. 


or? as a commodity is car- 
ried by nearly every merchant 
who thinks there is a chance to 
sell it at a profit. The net result 
of this is that. for a long time 
goods were poorly displayed, 
stocks were scattered from cellar 
to garret, and were badly un- 
balanced ; that is, there were over- 
stocks on some lines and under- 
stocks on others. Merchandising 
methods were poor and only a 
very low turnover obtained. 

The Save-the- Surface cam- 
paign has done a great deal to 
change conditions in the paint 
and varnish trade and many 
manufacturers have done their bit 
to put modern’ merchandising 
methods into operation with the 
result that the paint business is 
today on a much higher plane 
than it was ten or even five years 


ago. 

George D. Wetherill & Com- 
pany, Inc., of Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of paint and varnish 
for over 100 years, is one of the 
pioneers in introducing up-to-date 
ideas among the retail trade. The 
campaign begun by this company 
last October was planned espe- 
cially for the purpose of elimi- 
nating worn-out practices. It 
was a campaign designed to help 
the dealer put his house in order 
so that he would be in a better 
position to handle the business 
which came his way and to create 
new sales outlets. 

The keynote of the Wetherill 
plan was the development of a 
“Home Beautiful Paint Stock.” 
This is a steel rack, nine feet long 
and five feet wide with sufficient 
shelf room for a complete stock 
of paint for every inside and out- 
side use. Projecting above the 
top of this rack is a display board 
which shows color paddles of 
every paint in every color carried 
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on the rack. All cans are ar- 
ranged neatly in rows so that the 
storekeeper can always tell just 
what he has in stock and get at 
them with the minimum of effort. 
The company gave each user of 
the display rack the benefit of its 
own sales experience so that the 
stocks carried in them would con- 
tain only good sellers. This made 
the dealer’s investment safe and 
practically guaranteed a good 
turnover of merchandise. 

The “Home Beautiful Paint 
Stock” accomplishes five things: 
It provides the dealer with per- 
manent display equipment; it 
gives him a complete and prop- 
erly balanced stock; it reduces 
his paint investment to a mini- 
mum; it brings economy into 
sales operations and _ eliminates 
guesswork in selling; and it helps 
the dealer to increase his turn- 
over. 


RESEARCH PRECEDED CAMPAIGN 


Previous to the opening of the 
campaign the company gathered 
together _certain information 
which was illuminating to those 
interested in paint or painting. It 
was found, for example, that 
about thirteen times as much 
paint is used for the inside of 
houses as for the outside. It 
was also discovered that the num-. 
ber of master painters is insuffi- 
cient to meet the demand during 
the peak seasons and the company 
reasoned that the public could be 
sold on the fact that painting is 
easy and that anyone could do it 
if he were supplied with proper 
instructions. 

The first task was to sell the 
rack and stock of paint to the 
trade and this was accomplished. 
during the closing months of 
1923. A broadside describing the 
equipment was sent to retailers 
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and this was followed up by a 
personal call from salesmen who 
carried large colored prints of 
the units, proofs of the newspaper 
advertising, dealers’ folders, let- 
ters, consumer literature, etc. 
Following the salesmen’s calls 
came another broadside which 
showed the dealer helps that 
would be furnished, and following 
this dealers were notified when 
the newspaper campaign in their 
cities would begin. The keynote 
of the newspaper work was the 
“Home Beautiful” idea and the 
copy and illustrations were timed 
so as to suggest seasonal uses for 
paint for both inside and outside 
work, Tying up with the news- 
paper advertisements, letters on 
dealers’ letterheads were mailed 
to prospects in the dealers’ neigh- 
borhoods calling attention to the 
“Home Beautiful” display cabinet 
and pointing out the fact that 
painting is easy with the proper 
paint. 

To counteract the general im- 
pression that painting is a sea- 
sonal operation a special campaign 
was put on to sell the idea that 
“All the time is painting time.” 
The dealer was urged with broad- 
sides and letters to keep this in 
mind and he was furnished each 
month with a special folder for 
distribution among his customers 
suggesting ways to use certain 
paints. For example, it was sug- 
gested that, “January is the time 
to enamel. Are you proud of 
your bathroom?” and February 
was called the “Sanitary Wall 
Finish Month.” In this way a 
definite demand was created for a 
definite paint each month the 
year round. Sales promotion was 
also woven into the selling plan 
and the company’s salesmen made 
a point of trying to coach the re- 
tailers’ men on the idea that the 
display cabinet is not a place to 
keep paint but a place from which 
to sell it, and that customers should 
be taken right up to it and made 
acquainted with it on every oc- 
casion that offered. 

Such a campaign, of course, 
-was likely to react unfavorably on 
the master painter inasmuch as 
the public was being told how 
easy it was to paint. The com- 
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pany realized that the master 
painter might object quite strenu- 
ously to the spreading of such a 
doctrine so he was taken into 
serious consideration. Folders 
were prepared especially for him 
in which the campaign was out- 
lined and the reasons for it given 
and the importance of the master 
painter to the industry and to 
Wetherill paints stressed. But the 
big idea which was driven home 
to the painter was that the com- 
pany was striving principally to 
put over the thought that there 
should be no idle months for 
painting and therefore no idle 
months for the master painter. It 
was explained that by suggesting 
to the public various painting 
jobs which could be done each 
month there would be enough 
people who would not do the 
work themselves to keep all the 
master painters busy the whole 
year round. 





New York Advertising Club 
to Start Direct-Mail Meetings 


The* Direct Mail Departmental of 
the New York Advertising Club will 
begin its bi-weekly luncheon meetings 
on September 19. The speaker at the 
first meeting will be Edwin L. Andrew, 
assistant advertising manager, West- 
inghouse Electric Company, Pittsburgh. 
His subject will be “Is the Dealer a 
Customer or a Partner?” 


Bangor “Daily Commercial” 
Under New Ownership 


The Bangor, Me., Daily Commercial 
has been ght by Dr. Frank H. 
Gordon, who has taken over complete 
ownership. Dr. Gordon has acquired 
all the stock of the J. P. Bass Pub- 
lishing Company, publisher of the Daily 
Commercial, from the estate of J. P. 
Bass. The Daily Cammercial was 
eager by Mr. Bass from 1878 until 
is death in 1919, 


Becomes V. M. Deputy & 
Associates 


The name of the Charles F. Bouldin 
Company, publishers’ representative, 
Los Angeles, has been changed to 
Vv. M. Deputy & Associates. Mr. 
Bouldin continues as a member of the 
organization. 


Joins Geller Agency 


Marion E, Weaver has been appointed 
manager of the classified department of 
the Geller Advertising Agency, Inc. 
New York. 
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In the Edztor’s Shoes! 


prs folks who never have 


ublished a house 


organ have an idea that about all an editor of such 
a magazine has to do is to write the copy, collect a 
few illustrations, send it all to the printer's and then 
forget about the job uritil press proofs are delivered. 


If you are a house organ edi- 
tor, you'll smile at this. For 
you know that when your 
work really ought to be fin- 
ished—it’s only just begun! 

Most of this extra work and 
worry is caused by the fact 
that the average printer hasn't 
the faculty of seeing the job 
as you see it. He doesn’t ap- 
preciate just how you want 
things done—or why! He 
doesn’t anticipate your needs, 
so it’s often easier to do the 
thing yourself rather than 
take the time to explain it. 

With us it’s different. We 
edit a number of house organs 
ourselves, prepare the art 
work and attend to all the de- 
tails of production from start 
to finish. So we know the 





VY 


HOUSE ORGAN DIVISION 


ARROW PRESS, Inc., NEw Yorx« 


318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 


problems of the house organ 
editor as few other printersdo. 

Because of this knowledge, 
we Can co-operate with you in 
a hundred and one different 
ways you will appreciate, re- 
lieving you of a lot of work 
and worry. Then, too, if at 
any time you want editorial 
assistance or art work, we 
have all the facilities here for 
you—a big saving to you in 
time and money. 

We are most adequately 
ee for the production 
of any type of house organ, 
from the smallest to the most 
elaborate. And our costs are 
as low as efficient and well- 
organized management can 
make possible in the creation 
of fine printing. 
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There is no substitute 


for motion picture advertising 
when properly introduced a 
into a campaign .' 


13 to 
The 
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f) VERY man to his job, gets the work ag 
} done. Every MEDIUM to ITS job, _ 
makes the successful advertising yn 
campaign. prove 
We do not say that motion pictures can be will | 
substituted, indiscriminately, for magazines, newspapers, etc. vice-p 
vertis 
We do say that motion pictures can do a unique job in. will 
—Creating a custom Publi 
(such as brushing the teeth, drinking milk through a straw, Advet 
using paper cups, wearing caps, smoking pipes, afternoon tea, Dr. 
mah-jong playing.) . 
—creating a desire for possession Nebre 
(of a radio, personal typewriter, phonograph, motor car or tive 
motor boat, airplane, fire extinguisher, sporting goods, etc.) Octob 
—creating a style Za 
(for anything in the way of things to wear for men, women, 
children.) Gas 
—educational work Fo 
(for the prevention of disease, accidents, fires; to increase aa 6 
insurance, to encourage travel. § Ol 
: : 4 a Gas 
—institutional advertising Oth 
(to promote understanding; knowledge and interest in public tion 1 
utilities, banks, institutions, exchanges and suppliers of staple A 
commodities. E 'R: ) 
Whatever we may do for you is done with the idea that FN 
you must profit from it. A reputation for successful Tasks 
motion picture advertising over a period of td years is id 0 
assurance of our competence. py 
Your inquiry will not obligate you. tral E 
pany 
Camp 


EASTERN FILM CORPORATION | § *”: 
220 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY | 


Telephone Chickering 2110 and by 
Established 1910 a 
Mercy 


We have served several large advertisers continuously eciell 
for over 14 years. ‘* What they say”’—sent on request. “S ms 
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Gas Convention 
to Discuss Merchandis- 
ing Problems 


Pie pr of advertising 
and salesmanship as_ they 
affect the merchandising problems 
of the gas industry are prominent 
in the program for the sixth 
annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association which will be 
held at Atlantic City from October 
13 to 17. 

There will be a meeting of the 
publicity and advertising section at 
the Chalfont Hotel on the after- 
noon of October 13. J. M. Ben- 
nett, of The United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Philadelphia, 
will preside. Leonard Ormerod, 
vice-president, Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association, Philadelphia, 
will speak on “The Right of the 
Public Utility Company to 


Advertise.” 

Dr. Paul W. Ivey, professor 
of Marketing, University of 
Nebraska, will speak at the execu- 
tive session on the morning of 
October 15. His topic will be 
“Marketing Utility Service.” Miss 
M. E. Dillon, Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Company, Brooklyn, will 
represent the publicity and adver- 
tising section at this session, speak- 
ing on the subject of ‘ ‘Humanizing 
a Gas Company.” 

Other speakers at the conven- 
tion who will discuss subjects of 
merchandising interest are: Robert 
E. Ramsay, vice-president, James 
F. Newcomb & Company, New 
York, “Development of Present 
and New Markets”; R. J. Canniff, 
sales promotion department, Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., “The 
Campaign Method of Merchandis- 
ing,” and Ada Bessie Swann, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company, 
Newark, N. J., “Home Service 
(Cultivating public appreciation 
and building gas sales).” 

A. S$. Goldsborough, secretary, 
Merchants and Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Baltimore, will speak on 
“Sales Management and Organiza- 
tion’; L. E. Lindsay, manager, 
display section, The Peoples Gas 
Stores, Ine., Chicago, will discuss 
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“Selling the Management on Dis- 
play,’ and Thomas F. Kennedy, 
manager, new business department, 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, 
will talk on “Compensation and 
Its Incentive to Greater Sales 
Effort.” 

There will be an open discussion 
at the afternoon’ session on 
October 14 of the commercial sec- 
tion which will be devoted to 
three-minute talks on the sales 
problems of members. 

A joint meeting of the com- 
mercial, publicity and advertising 
and industrial gas sections will be 
held on the afterncon of October 
16. C. K. Woodbridge, president, 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
will represent the commercial sec- 
tion. His subject will be “Sales- 
manship and Advertising in De- 
veloping Present and New 
Markets.” Frank L. Blanchard, 
director, public relations depart- 
ment, Henry L. Doherty & Com- 
pany, will speak for the publicity 
and advertising section. He will 
talk on “Advertising and Its Re- 
lation to Sales Stimulation.” 


Southern Campaign Planned 
on Schlorer Products 
The Schlorer Delicatessen Company, 


Philadelphia, Mrs. Schlorer’s Mayon- 
naise, Olive-Naise, etc., is working on 
plans for an advertising campaign in 
a number of Southern cities in which 
distribution is being obtained for its 
products. Newspapers will be used. 

The Schlorer company also is plan- 
ning to advertise three additional prod- 
ucts which it has been distributing dur- 

the last six months. These are Pic- 

O-Naise, Diet-Naise and Old Fashioned 
Potato Salad. Several new products are 
under consideration. 

The Bertram May Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia, will direct this adver- 
tising. 


New Account for Milwaukee 
Agency 
The Harvey Springs & Forging Com- 
any, Racine, Wis., Ride-Rite and Easy 
iding Springs, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., advertising 
agency, Milwaukee. 


Death of Torrey A. Wardner 


Torrey A. Wardner, for many years 
engaged in the publishing business, died 
at New York last week. For a number 
of years he was publisher of the Boston 
Traveler. Mr. Wardner was sixty-six 
years old. 








When You Transplant American 
Salesmen to Foreign Soil 


They Do Not Always Take Root, and It Is Sometimes Necessary to Do a 
Great Deal of Strategic Cultivating 


By John M. White 


CERTAIN American manu- 

facturer of tooth-paste had 
often looked longingly in the direc- 
tion of European markets. But 
up to date, sales had been dis- 
couraging there. No headway had 
been made. This was particularly 
true of France. 

“Oh, those folks over there are 
accustomed to the best and the 
most fastidious in toilet articles 
of all kinds,’ remonstrated and 
apologized the sales manager, sea- 
son after season, “They won’t buy 
an American product in the face 
of racial tendencies and local per- 
fection. They make better prod- 
ucts of this kind than we can pos- 
sibly manufacture.” 

Along came a quiet young man, 
for an interview. Despite company 
marketing connections, he desired 
an opportunity to represent the 
house in Paris and to collaborate 
sympathetically with such business 
connections as had been estab- 
lished. Apparently he was selfish. 
He liked the continent; he had 
lived in Paris for two years, be- 
ing on the staff of the American 
Express Company. And he longed 
to be back again. Paris for his. 

He spoke a smattering of the 
language and was a good mixer. 
He was young and had a way 
with him. He insisted that he 
could increase the sale of this 
tooth-paste in Paris, and with min- 
imum effort. 

It was decided to make an ex- 
periment. Why not? No progress 
had been made up to this point, 
in any event. 

Away he sailed, and nobody in 
the organization displayed great 
optimism. Such enthusiasm had 
been encountered before and had 
availed little. 

But at the expiration of sev- 
eral months, the shipments of 
tooth-paste to Paris and environs 
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had jumped considerably. And they 
were increasing each month. What 
subtle magic had been at work? 

In his report, the new salesman 
told an absurdly obvious story. We 
quote it, in part: 

“These increased sales can be 
traced very largely to American 
purchasers. I haven’t got 
around to the French as yet; 
they’ll come later. You fellows 
have apparently overlooked the 
fact that more Americans than 
ever are now visiting Paris; ship- 
loads of them. It has got to be 
the rage. In the aggregate, they 
represent an impressive army. 


TOURISTS PREFER HOME PRODUCTS 


“Here was my initial market, 
for I knew, from personal expe- 
rience, that on his travels the aver- 
age American finds it the line of 
least resistance to buy certain 
articles with which he is familiar 
—the home-grown variety. He has 
trouble with the language; drug 
stores are apparently scarce in 
Paris, the display windows are 
small and unimportant. 

“If you want tooth-paste, you 
can’t say it in French; you can, 
however, if you see an American 
product staring back at you, go 
inside, and point to it. The index 
finger speaks a universal language 
in that sense. 

“And I knew that if I could 
get the tourist-American in 
France, I would have an opulent 
market, eliminating all other pros- 
pects, I immediately started work 
on every druggist and every shop 
which handled goods of this char- 
acter. All I asked was to put one 
tube in the window, together with 
a little sign which said substan- 
tially this: ‘Here’s an old and re- 
liable friend from the States— 
English spoken.’ 

“It took coddling and coaxing 
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and it took free samples and added 
dozen lots, but I soon had the 
satisfaction of securing street dis- 
play for my product in over 400 
shops. The first month old and 
new stocks were cleaned up in 
an incredibly short time. This in- 
terested the dealer, who nibbled 
for more. It always pleased him 
to realize, when an American came 
in, that he had the article an 
American called for. It was an 
indication of thorough progres- 
gga on his part to bridge the 

3,000 miles of ocean in this 
manner. 

“And so I increased sales first 
by selling to Americans. The 
French people followed slowly and 
cautiously, as a material conse- 
quence. But, it always seems so 
odd to me that manufacturers of 
our home goods well-nigh ignore 
the market which is represented 
by this tremendous tourist-trade— 
particularly Paris. 

“I believe the same principle ap- 
plies to other countries. Follow 
your market on its travels.” 


American salesmen abroad are - 


handicapped by unfamiliarity with 
the languages, and it is an ab- 
surdly long-drawn-out task to mas- 
ter some of the tongues. During 
the earlier years of an attempt 
to do business abroad, a house in- 
sisted upon employing men who 
were either natives of each coun- 
try and therefore familiar with 
the language, or who, because of 
blood strains and ancestry, could 
acquire it naturally and with mini- 
mum effort. 

The plan was not a success. 
Time and time again it transpired 
that blood called to blood and the 
salesman, returning to a land 
which really represented home, 
could not turn away from kith 
and kin and home industries, to 
boost the sales of a competitor 
from the outside. Eventually, they 
would either prove untrue to their 
trust, or handle their business 
half-heartedly. 

This same firm made an equally 
unusual discovery and one which 
could not have been anticipated: 
the American, stepping into for- 
eign territory “cold,” with little 
or no knowledge of the language, 
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made more rapid progress than 
men who had first “gone to school” 
and mastered the lingo. It seemed 
incomprehensible at first. One of 
the salesman explained : 

“A chap has to work harder 
when a new language is going on 
all around him. It is a handicap 
which brings out the best in him, 
And he learns the native tongue 
with greater speed and _ sureness 
than from a teacher at home. It 
has been my experience that there's 
always somebody around to help 
you make yourself understood, and 
you get a lot of sympathy, human 
sympathy, when they see you are 
struggling. 


LANGUAGE IS NOT A BARRIER 


“T was sent to Italy and could 
not order a meal I was so green 
to their ways and customs and 
speech. In six months I could 
converse with the best of them. 
It was drilled into me by a thou- 
sand daily contacts, intimate and 
closely related to the very prob- 
lems of my own job and business. 
My instructors were my custom- 
ers and my prospects. 

“A year later I was sent to Bel- 
gium. There it was comparatively 
easy. But I want to say this: con- 
ditions have changed amazingly 
during the past few years. In al- 
most all of those countries they 
speak enough English to establish 
contacts. They go about it more 
industriously than any average 
American. Where would you find 
a chap over here—just an office 
worker or a small dealer, handling 
three languages, English, French 
always, and his own? But your 
average European man does just 
this. He picks it up easily enough. 

“The best foreign salesman I 
ever came across was a fellow who 
had been with the Cook’s tour 
folks in America. He spoke only 
English, as it happened, for his ter- 
ritory was purely local for local 
crowds. But what he had done 
was to become proficient in mak- 
ing himself agreeable, in being nice 
to everybody and in studying char- 
acter. That became an invaluable 
asset once he reached the other 
side. - 
(Continued on page 125) 
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Will Be Necessary! 
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to the parts manufacturer. Write us for *‘Facts, Not Fancies, About Radio” 
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FTER four years of inten- 
sive experimentation, this 
agency has perfected an en- 
tirely new method of ad- 
vertising merchandise sold 
thru dealers. 


We believe this plan marks 
one of the biggest steps for- 
ward in advertising history. 
For it virtually eliminates 
risk in advertising. It en- 
ables the manufacturer to 
know—before spending a 
dollar in national advertising 
—that each one of his adver- 
tisements will produce a defi- 
nite profit. And it is already 
credited with some of the 
most outstanding successes 
in modern business. 


Here are just a few typical ex- 
amples of what this new method is 
accomplishing. 


For three years the inventors of 
a dentifrice had tried to get their 
product on the market. Results 
were so discouraging that they were 
finally ready to abandon the propo- 
sition. The account came to this 
agency. It was advertised in this 
new way. And in six months sales 
had passed the half million-dollar 
mark—with a sizable profit for 
every month from the very first! 


Another case is that of a product 
sold seasonally thru drug stores. 
This advertiser’s sales, for the year 
before he came to us, were slightly 
over $10,000. Yet using this new 
method his sales amounted to 
$20,000—for the very first month of 
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A New Way of 


the new season! In addition, thrj 
this method we discovered appeal 
which enabled him to adverti - all 
the year round, instead of only sea 
sonally. Today, one year from thd 
time we began handling this client's 
advertising, he is doing a business 
averaging $75,000 a month. And on 
a single item in a limited market. 


Another manufacturer had a new 
line of toilet articles. He had con 
tracted with selling agents to repre 
sent him nationally. He had con 
tracted for six-color pages in a big 
circulation women’s magazine. An 
ticipating a great demand he had 
manufactured heavily. Yet sales 
men’s efforts in getting distributio 
were so disappointing that it would 
have been disastrous to have gong 
ahead. Dealers were simply not in 
terested, so he was forced to cancel 
all contracts. 


the client was absolutely at a los 
which way to turn. We advised 
him to concentrate on one specialty 
from his line. We applied our new 
principles of advertising to this ar 
ticle. Results were so good that 
today this manufacturer’s leader jg 
the largest selling item of its kind 
on the market—in a highly competi 
tive field. And the business paid 4 
profit as it went along. 


But perhaps the most interesting 
case is that of the Madame } 
Girdle, a new kind of corset, made 


purposes. Rubber garments 
been made for 25 years. A fe 
small businesses have been built 
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ertising Products 


Dealers 


Its Unusual Success 


corset business in the world—in its 


first six’ months of advertising. - 


Sales are constantly increasing. And 
as in the case of every other ad- 
vertiser who has used this new 
method, the business showed a profit 
from the very first. 


To show what the Madame X did 
to the corset industry, in a recent 
issue of a trade journal there were 
over twenty established corset manu- 
facturers offering imitation rubber 
garments. 


How This New Method Works 


This agency was brought up-in a 
school where every piece of copy 
must pay a profit to justify its ex- 
istence—the mail order field. Mail 
ordér copy is the acid test of copy 
writing ability. For here there is a 
direct check on the selling power 
of each individual advertisement— 
the coupon. In mail order no adver- 
tising is run nationally until it has 
first been tested. And it was purely 
on this agency’s ability to write copy 
that pays that we were able to build 
up the largest mail order advertising 
agency in the country. 


We realized the tremendous ad- 
vantage the mail order advertiser 
held over the advertiser selling thru 
stores. One knew in advance that 
every advertisement would pay. 
The other had to take chances—for 
he had no method of testing his 
copy. But was there not some way 


in which copy selling thru stores 
could be tested? We decided to 
investigate. After a great deal of 
early discouragement, we finally per- 
fected a plan we felt would work. 
And as to the success of this plan, 
we will let results speak for them- 
selves. 


It is true that in the past some 
manufacturers, before running copy 
nationally, tested out a series of ads 
as a whole. But this is not enough. 
Our mail order experience proved 
to us that one ad can often outpull 
another—of the same size in the 
same medium—by a ratio of five 
and six to one. This we found 
equally true of advertisements sell- 
ing thru dealers. 


A whole series of ads might show 
a profit. But eliminate the weak 
ads, and use only the proven pow- 
erful ones, and you can easily dou- 
ble and treble this profit. And this 
method, for the first time, enables 
the advertiser to get an accurate 
check not only on a series of ads— 
but on the selling power of each 
individual ad in the series! 


The method we use in securing 
an accurate check on each individual 
advertisement—and how. it can be 
applied to practically any product— 
is explained in detail im our book- 
let “Eliminating. the Dtonad.” We 
will gladly send you'a copy on re- 
ceipt of your name and address. 
Please use your business letterhead, 
and mention Printers’ INK. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, zac. Advertising 


New York: 404 Fourth Avenue at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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“The only real important thing 
an American salesman must learn 
is to get over his everlasting rush. 
If you get speed behind a pros- 
pect across waters, he will close up 
like 2 clam on you. That’s not his 
way, and he doesn’t want to be 
changed. As he sees it, he accom- 
plishes every bit as much in the 
end, as we do here, with half the 
exertion and mental perturbation. 
Rushing puts him out of sorts. 
Then too, to boast is to fail. I 
learned to forget there was such a 
place as America, and I do not 
think I described Niagara Falls 
once.” 

The representative of a cereal 
company, famous in America and 
with an advertised product of long 
standing, was sent into Switzer- 
land along the Lake Leman -sec- 
tion where there are any number 
of prosperous and beautiful towns. 
Retail stores there are most won- 
derful; often larger and always 
neater than the majority of the 
home brand. Their grocery stores, 
for example, are models. 

This man’s job was to get gro- 
cers to put in the American break- 
fast food in packages. 

Imagine it! A Continental 
breakfast seldom consists of much 
more than chicory-filled coffee, 
very hard rolls and a splash of 
marmalade or jam. “I would as 
soon have thought of creating a 
market for coals in Newcastle, as 
the old saying goes.,” he said. 

This representative was shrewd, 
as Americans go, however. He 
managed to get the product placed 
on the bill-of-fares of practically 
every large hotel, or small tavern 
in most of the towns, arguing, as 
he did, that the American tourist 
thinks differently about this break- 
fast thing and it would be a ten 
strike to prove progressiveness by 
following them -with a_ favorite 
morning dish, And, as it happened, 
Americans—and there were many 
of them, in season—took to the 
scheme as a duck takes to water. 
The stuff went fast and gradually 
spread to outlying districts and 
to natives whose curiosity had 

en aroused. 

Next he pleaded with store- 
keepers to “place just one box” in 
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their show windows. What hap- 
pened was this: along would come 
an American, spy the box and 
grab it as speedily as he could. 
When the salesman called at the 
shop again, there was room for 
another box, perhaps two. And 
this was increased, by degrees, to 
three. Native customers, seeing 
the new product, wanted to try it. 
And so business was gradually en- 
couraged and the cereal put on a 
substantial basis. 


BRUSSELS IS A PROGRESSIVE CITY 


It is rather generally conceded 
that Brussels is one of the most 
progressive and aggressive cities 
in the world. There is something 
American about both place and 
people. Things: are awake and 
busy at six in the morning: the 
shops are efficiently conducted, 
there is a spirit of ambition every- 
where. Men walk with sturdy 
strides along the neat, wide streets. 

And in Brussels you will find 
American goods of wide variety 
—anything from a complete build- 
ing for machinery to a _ win- 
dow for package goods in the 
grocery field. The commercial 
bars are down in Belgium. Inter- 
course of trade is welcomed. The 
problem of tariff is insignificant. 

A year ago, aware of the possi- 
bilities of this market, despite the 
low rate of local exchange, an 
American salesmanager sent four 
competent men into Belgium and 
insisted that they concentrate on 
Brussels until they “had it licked.” 

One by one these salesmen sent 
in their resignations, and the sales 
manager went over to see what 
was throwing logs on the track. 
The territory appeared to be 
hoodooed. And there was a certain 
amount of mystery in the uncom- 
municative character of those 
bolt-out-of-the-blue resignations. 

Once on the ground, it was less 
baffling than it had been at a dis- 
tance. The spirit of the place had 
gotten into those salesmen, one 
after another. They liked the 
Brussels way best and they went 
with Brussels houses, where their 
natural energy was in real de- 
mand. Less money—yes, but 
closer contact with the social side 
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of the city; introductions which 
were valuable; entreé into private 
families. For a little goes a long 
ways in Brussels, as judged by 
financial standards. Brussels is a 
narcotic, after a manner of speak- 
ing. You thrill over it. Little 
journeys over week-ends, out of 
Brussels, are as colorful as the 
backgrounds of comic operas— 
Ostend, the canals of Bruges, a 
dozen toy towns in Holland, the 
English coast nearby—lItaly. 

To an American, these things 
are fascinating. He thinks less 
and less of the power of the dollar 
and more of “getting something 
out of life,” and when an Ameri- 
can sales manager is behind you, 
it’s apt to be all work and no 
play. Minutes count. There is 
always a question of “worrying 
over records.” 

These four young Americans, 
mentioned above, have never re- 
turned. Brussels is filled with 
people who remain for two rea- 
sons: sheer love of it, and, in the 
case of impoverished French and 
English, because of the distance a 
dollar will travel. 

Since its one experience, the firm 
of which we speak has adopted the 
wise policy of calling its foreign 
salesmen home at least once every 
year, and.where possible, twice a 
year, that home ties and proper 
perspectives may be kept alive. 

Never permit salesmen to stray 
too far into the foreign fold. Bring 
them back occasionally to give 
them a taste of home cooking and 
home friends. Give them fre- 
quent injections of the virus of 
the American way. 


Business-Paper Publishers to 
Meet in October 


The annual meeting of The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., . will be 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York, on 
October 27, 28, and 29. The program 
for the meeting has not as yet been 
arranged. 


E. H. Abernethy Joins Hoyt 


Agency 
Ernest H. Abernethy has joined the 
staff of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc., New York, advertising agency. 
He was formerly with the Philadelphia 
North American. 
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Year Book to Contain London 


Convention Speeches 

John Clyde Oswald, president Oswald 
Publishing Company and editor of the 
American Printer, has been appointed 
editor of the 1923-24 Year Book of the 
Associated Mg ee ge Clubs of the 
World. The book, which will be pub. 
lished by the end of the year, will con- 
tain an account of the convention held in 
London last July, digests of many of 
the addresses on both the general and de. 
partmental programs at the convention, 
and a resumé of the association’s major 
accomplishments in the first twenty years 
of its development. 


Lanston Monotype Advances 
T. Frank Morgan 


T. Frank Morgan, assistant to the 
sales manager of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, Philadelphia, was 
elected second vice-president of that 
organization at its recent annual meet- 
ing. In his new capacity he will have 
full charge of sales. From 1893 until 
he joined the Lanston company five 
years ago, Mr. Morgan was associated 
with the Government Printing Office at 
Washington, D. C., and was superin- 
tendent of works at the time he re- 
signed. 


Albert Frank Agency Advances 
August Hirschbaum 


August Hirschbaum, who for the 
last four years has been with the art 
y+ ona a of the New York office of 
Albert Frank & Company, advertising 
agency, has been transferred to the 
Boston office as art director. 


F. L. Smith Joins 
Walz-Weinstock Agency 


Frank L. Smith, formerly with the 
Moss-Chase Company, Buffalo, adver- 
tising agency, has joined Walz-Wein- 
stock, Inc., advertising agency, of the 
same city, as production manager. 


Sun Oil Earnings Increase 


The Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, 
Sunoco petroleum products, reports net 
earnings of $2,636,661 for the first six 
months of 1924. This compares with 
net earnings of $2,439,445, for the en- 
tire year, 1923. 


Death of A. A. Wortham 


Albert Ashcraft Wortham, . publisher 
of the Corsicana, Tex., Sun, died at 
Corsicana on September 5 at the age of 
sixty-three. He owned a half interest 
in the Sun. 


Piano Account for Batten 


George Batten Company, Inc., has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 


of the New York store of Chickering 
& Sons, pianos. 
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Could You Land An 
Order By Telegraph? 


Suppose you had to depend 
upon the telegraph to eae 
your goods to a large buyer. 


In a hundred words you would 
have to make your message 
teem with interest, conviction 
and persuasion. 


Advertising in newspapers, 


magazines and on billboards is 
just another way of conveying 
messages. Delivery of the mes- 
sage in their case depends upon 
the way it commands attention. 


Study the advertisements in to- 
day’s newspaper. How many 
coax you into reading farther? 


Do people read your business 
messages ? 


Making them do that is the first 
object of advertising. Next it 
must do all that the personal 
salesman must do. But the 
number who can sell through 
advertising is far less than those 
who are personal salesmen. 


Our advertising training is 
founded upon experience in 
selling behind the counter and 
on the road. The ability of 
many men is grouped here. 
We may have learned by experi- 
ence what you seek. An inter- 
view involves no obligation. 


“What is Advertising” a series of which the above is one has been 
published under this title. The entire series will be sent upon request. 


Cc. C. WINNINGHAM 
cAdvertising and Merchandising 


IO PETERBORO WEST 
DETROIT 
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Eight Manufacturers Co-Operate 
to Advertise New Studebaker 


Equipment Makers Help Introduce New Models and Their Contributions 
to Them 


O; at least two counts the na- 
onal advertising which ap- 
peared last week in most of the 
big cities of the country for the 
new line of Studebaker cars may 
be looked on as unusual. This 
advertising was a short pre-an- 
nouncement campaign. It was 
designed to focus the interest of 
the car-minded public on the 
new Studebakers which were de- 
scribed in detail on September 14 
for the first time. 

In the type of copy used and 
its selling appeal as well as in 
the manner that it brought co- 
operative advertising to the fore 
this campaign stands out clearly 
and distinctly from the usual run 
of pre-announcement efforts 


which have grown to be an im- 
portant factor in automobile ad- 
vertising today. 


decided after a 
rather extensive investigation to 
turn the spotlight on its new 
models without resorting to a 
teaser campaign. In place of 
teaser advertisements, which, it 
must be admitted, are apt to lose 
their edge if overworked as a 
stimulant for jaded interest, 
Studebaker chose what can be 
readily classified as straight sell- 
ing copy. Each advertisement in 
the series said plainly and with- 
out any attempt at cleverness that 
on the following Sunday the new 
line would be fully announced. 
In the same breath it gave one 
detail of the equipment of the 
new cars, and in each case the 
equipment mentioned was a well- 
known advertised product. 

The second point worth stress- 
ing to advertisers is the way in 
which Studebaker obtained the 
co-operation of the makers of 
parts or accessories used in the 
new cars. The Wagner Electric 
Corporation, manufacturer of 
starting, lighting and _ ignition 
equipment; The Biflex Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of  Biflex 
cushion, bumpers; Remy Electric 


Studebaker 


Company, manufacturer of start- 
ing and lighting equipment; Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Company; 
Sanford Mills, manufacturers of 
Velmo_ upholstery; Blanchard 
Bro. & Lane, manufacturers of 
Buffalo brand leather and_ the 
King-Seeley Corporation, manu- 
facturer of the K-S_ Telegage, 
advertised the new Studebakers 
and their share in them over their 
respective signatures. Stude- 
baker found all these companies 
entirely willing to devote a small 
part of their advertising to this 
co-operative campaign which, of 
course, sold their own products 
at the same time that they helped 
sell automobiles. 


ELIMINATES MYSTERY FROM COPY 


Within the last few months at 
least a haif dozen teaser cam- 
paigns for automobiles have ap- 
peared to whet the public’s appe- 
tite to the point where it would 
eagerly hunt out and digest the 
final, detailed advertising for 
some particular make of car. The 
Studebaker people were all pre- 
pared to introduce their new 
models in much the same man- 
ner. In fact several teaser cam- 
paigns had been prepared, and it 
was merely a matter of making 
a choice from among: them when 
the real sales value of this kind 
of campaign was questioned in 
the light of all the teaser adver- 
tising that had appeared. The 
company decided forthwith that 
a short, direct-to-the-point cam- 
paign minus all the atmosphere 
of mystery and surprise would be 
more effective and far more eco- 
nomical than feeding something 
to the public that had gone just 
a little stale. At least it would 
be different. 

Then the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion approached some of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of parts and 
equinment with a suggestion 
which ran essentially as follows: 
“We are all ready to advertise 
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our new line of models. They 
will be different from our former 
cars in several ways—new lines, 
a new type of open-closed car, 
optional four-wheel brakes, etc. 
That means a real news value. 
Here is a chance for you to tie 
up your own advertising and 
your own products with ours, 
making this news value work for 
you. The cumulative effect of 
all the advertising that we have 
done is, in a way, at your dis- 
posal. The advertising dollars 
that you have spent in the past 
can be brought back now and 
made to do double duty for you 
by tying up with the new line of 
Slabes at this time. Pro- 
spective buyers of automobiles will 
naturally think more of your 
product and of ours, too, on 
learning that we are using your 
equipment, already made familiar 
to them through advertising. It 
is an actual opportunity for you 
to show automobile buyers an ad- 
ditional reason for thinking well 
of your product.” 

So it was that the first news 
of Studebaker’s new cars was 
conveyed with the additional in- 
formation that the closed cars 
would be upholstered with Velmo 
perfected mohair equipment, that 
the Big Sixes would carry Bi- 
flex bumpers as standard equip- 
ment, that all the models would 
have Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings, K-S Telegages and so on 
down the list. The individual 
manufacturers were. quick to see 
a real chance for additional pres- 
tige accruing through linking up 
with one of the biggest automo- 
bile manufacturers in the coun- 
try. 
The value of the teaser cam- 
paign which possesses genuine 
cleverness and continuity is too 
well and widely known to need 
comment. It does get attention. 
Frequently it does supplant mere 
curiosity with real interest. But 
at its best it is no more than a 
stunt, a stunt which may prove 
a boomerang if the reader’s in- 
terest is not as fully gratified at 
the conclusion as he feels it ought 
to be. How can an advertiser 
avoid this disappointment and the 
consequent ill-will that it may 
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create? One way is to steer 
clear of teaser advertising unless 
he has a genuine surprise to 
spring when the critical moment 
of throwing the cards on the 
table arrives. Another way is to 
pattern his advertising on Stude- 
baker’s, plussing the accumulated 
prestige of other advertisers to 
his own and putting selling argu- 
ments instead of mystery and ex- 
pectancy -into the pre-announce- 
ment campaign. 


New Shaving Brush to Be 
Advertised 


The Spengler-Loomis Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, is placing a new 
shaving brush on the market. The handle 
of the brush contains a chamber filled 
with shaving cream which may be re. 
leased into the brush as desired. It will 
be known as the Spenlo Shaving Brush. 
The J. L. Sugden Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed to 
direct an advertising campaign for this 
article. Newspapers will be used. 


Quebec Advertises Cheese 


Recipes 

The Department of Agriculture of 
the Province of Quebec is using news- 
paper copy to increase the consumption 
of cheese within its borders. Recipes 
recommended by the Domestic Economy 
Service Bureau of the department are 
featured in the copy. This advertising 
is being directed by the Canadian Ad- 
vertising Agency Ltd., Montreal. 


E. S. Moorhead Joins New 


Fruit Packer 

E. S. Moorhead has resigned as gen- 
eral sales. manager of the California 
Peach and Fig Growers, Inc., to become 
general manager of The Mammoth Table 
Fruit Company, Fresno, Calif. This 
company recently was organized to spe- 
cialize in fancy California fresh, dried 
and canned fruits. 


Starts Publication for Boys 

The Boy Citizen Publishing Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind., with a Septem- 
ber issue has started publication of The 
Boy Citizen, a monthly magazine for 
boys. Charles A. Phelps is president; 
Myron R. Bone, vice-president and ad- 
vertising director, and Elmer L. Bauer, 
treasurer and business manager. 


Deodorant Account for 


Worcester Agency 
The Rilavo Corporation, Worcester, 
Mass., Daintiness deodorant, has placed 
its advertising account with the John W. 
Odlin amen, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. Plans are being made for 
a campaign. 
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Simpleness Shouldn’t 
Be cAllowed ‘60 Go 

Go “he SHead 


AbvErTISEMENTS, like people, 
should not be dressed alike. 
Beseechments for simplicity in 
typography are often an apology 
for not being able to create any- 
thing else. We counsel neither 
sumptuous effects, nor simple 
effects, but the seemly effect for 
the job to be done. We set ad- 
vertising that looks as modest as 
the ivy-laced cottage and adver- 
tising that towers as magnificent 
as the cloud-lancing cathedral. To 
be simple is admirable, but if you 
condense the creed too much 
all that then remains is —“simp.” 
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Why Franklin Simon 
Sells Nationally 


President of New York Retail 
Wearing Apparel Store Tells of 
His Company’s Use of National 
Advertising—Gives Number of 
Charge Accounts and Sales and 
Profit Figures 


TTENTION was called to 
the increasing use being made 
of national advertising by metro- 
politan department stores and 
clothing and specialty shops by 
Printers’ INK in an article “The 
Retailers’ Invasion of National 
Advertising,’ on February 28, of 
this year. 
Franklin Simon, president, 
Franklin Simon & Company, a 
New York company, which is 


engaged in the retail selling of 
wearing apparel for women, men, 
misses, girls, boys and infants, has 
recently given certain specific in- 
formation on this trend in retail 
advertising, in a letter made pub- 
lic in connection with a $4,000,000 


issue of preferred stock. 

In that letter he explains how 
the business of Franklin Simon 
became national in scope. For this 
accomplishment he gives credit to 
national advertising, catalogues, 
and to exhibitions in various large 
cities of the country, as well as 
in leading colleges. 

He also calls attention to the 
fact that although the company 
has a large mail-order business in 
all sections of the country it se- 
cures its greatest benefits from 
catalogues, exhibitions and na- 
tional advertising, because shop- 
pers from all parts of the country 
come to New York regularly to 
purchase their requirements. The 
information that the company has 
approximately 350,000 charge ac- 
counts of which 225,000 are active 
each year also is given in that let- 
ter. These customers, according to 
the letter, reside over a wide area 
from Maine to California and are 
of the highest-class patronage in 
the United States. 

Losses from bad debts average 
less than 1/3 of 1 per cent over a 
period of ten years. 
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In the Printers’ INK article pre 
viously referred to, mention wa 
made of the fact that certain retaif 
stores are developing trade names 
of their own, advertising them na- 
tionally. Mr. Simon mentions his 
company’s endeavor in that direc- 
tion. The growth of his com- 
pany’s business, according to his 
letter, is coincident with the ex- 
tended interest taken in styles and 
fashions by the men and women of 
the country. Aware of this fact, 
the company’ endeavored to 
identify before the public certain 
trade names for such products, 
It has consistently advertised the 
following three trade names: 
“Bramley,” “Parfait,” “Carmoor- 
London,” which Mr. Simon says 
have become valuable assets of the 
business. 

The following figures on net 
sales and net profits are given in 
Mr. Simon’s letter: 


Years Ended Jan. 31 
Net Sales Net Profits 
$18,199,899 $1,424,991 
20,030,568 599,657 
19,384,678 500,473 
29,759,104 1,051,822 
23,475,110 1,399,065 


In connection with these figures 


_the interesting statement is made 


that of the. annual net profits of 
the company, 40 per cent is made 
in the first six months of the fiscal 
year and 60 per cent in the second 
six months. 


Advertises to Have Children 
Sent to School in Taxis 


The Yellow Cab Company, Philadel- 
phia, in newspaper advertising during 
the week of school opening, suggested 
that parents send their children to school 
in a Yellow taxi. There -was a picture 
of a driver assisting a child to alight 
from his cab, while two other children 
just alighted were on the sidewalk. The 
copy pointed out that a Yellow Driver 
is courteous and a safe escort for the 
children to and from school, and the 
phrase, “No charge for extra passen- 
gers,” tied up with the two children on 
the sidewalk. 


E. W. Lehman Dead 


Edwin Wright Lehman, senior mem 
ber of the printing firm of E. W. Leh 
man & Company, Philadelphia, died on 
September 10. Mr. Lehman had been 
associated with the firm, which was 
founded by his father, for sixty years. 
He was seventy-eight years old. 
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PACKAGE INSERTS 


Mean maximum efficient 
circulation. 


Help sell NEW products 


and slow movers. 


Secure requests for | 
samples. 


Build mailing lists. 




















is Colorgraphic Insert 


shows how the millions of sales made on Star Razors 
are used to sell Star Shaving Brushes. On the reverse 
side of the insert is described in word and picture, 
their sterilizing process, and other “reason why” copy. 
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General Cigar Co. 


has used more than 300,000 Colorgraphic Wransparencies. 
H. Regel’s store, 880 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., sold 
91 White Owls in one week without transparency. Sold 4 
241 the following week with above transparency. Think 
of it! Almost 300% increase in sales! 








lifransparencies 


COLORGRAPHIC TRANSPARENCIES are 
window signs especially made to perma- 
nently adhere to glass, and perfected by 


our 25 years of manufacturing experience 
ie 
Brilliant, Fast Colors—inks scientifically made 


in our own laboratories. 


Faithful reproduction of faces and trade figures 
by lithographic experts. 


Most Transparent Sign—only transparent paper 
and inks used. 


Easiest to apply—simply wet glass—ask for Dem- 
onstration Test. 


Hardest to remove—paper chemically treated 
and especially seasoned. 


Packed in especially constructed ventilated con- 
tainers for convenient storage and handling. 


Prompt deliveries—made in our Buffalo Plant, 
specializing in the manufacture of transpar- 
encies for a quarter of a century. 


* The first transparency made in the VU. S. A. 
Id §f —and the best sign of its kind today— 
Id ¢ “Colorgraphic” Transparencies. 
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DIRECT-BY-MAIL 
Advertising 


Stocks new dealers. 


Colorgraphic Advertising 


Creates consumer de- 
mand. 


Produces direct orders. 














When Day Dream was unknown 


(back in 1918) Frederick Stearns & Co. used our Mailing 
Plan to get distribution. Today the plan is still being 
used, and in a letter recently sent to us they say: 
C€ It does two things: It interests the dealer and makes 
it easier to sell him an assortment because we are 
selling him a plan. In addition we place samples 
and advertising in the hands of the dealer’s good 
customers and those samples and letters get results.?? 
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here to Find the Big Constructive 
“Sales Argument” 


How Strong-Hewat & Company, Inc., Found a New Selling and Adver- 


tising Policy for 


“Virgin Wool” Products 


By Roland Cole 


HAT, it may be asked, is a 

“sales argument”? It’s the 
“dea” that brings an order, or 
fails to. It’s a “selling policy” 
that puts a business over to its 
qustomers, or doesn’t. ° 

Finding exactly the right sales 
g@fgument isn’t simple or easy. 
One firm lights upon it quickly, 
without a flutter. Another gropes 
and misses; tries again, and 
misses. 

Sometimes this is all that’s 
wrong with a perfectly splendid 
business. Everything else, top 
hole. Product, management and 


” 


“all the rest, just the finest there 
iss But the business doesn’t know 
how to tell its story. 

_ The search for the right sales 
argument may occupy years. 


It’s 
‘worth the long hunt. When 
‘found, sales barriers and market 
limitations begin to fade. And 
over the top goes the sales cam- 
paign and the advertising. 

Strong-Hewat & Company, Inc., 
of New York, makers of “virgin 
wool” fabrics, sell their products 
to clothing manufacturers and 
jobbers. 
is a “woolen mill” with mills at 
North Adams, Mass. The product 
is “cloth” which, after it has been 
sold to a clothing manufacturer, 
stops being cloth and becomes a 
“garment” or a “suit.” The manu- 
facturer who changes it from 
cloth into a suit has a perfect 
fight to give it his name and call 
it his suit. 

The manufacturer or jobber 
sells it to a retailer, who in turn 
May put his own label on it. At 
any rate, he likes to give it his 
name and call it his suit. By the 
time the cloth reaches the man 
who wears it, it has three legal 
names, like the show name of a 
pedigreed dog. 

hen one sits down to analyze 
the “selling argument” of the 


The company’s factory 
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maker of the cloth one discovers 
at once several disheartening limi- 
tations. If Strong-Hewat are 
proud of their cloth, and it may 
be assumed that it is good cloth 
and they are proud of it, how are 
they going to reach the wearer 
with that information? He is in- 
terested in fit, as well as design, 
color, style and quality. 

The actual selling takes place 
between the clothmaker and the 
clothing manufacturer. When 
the Strong-Hewat company goes 
to the clothing manufacturer, what 
good reason can it advance? Why 
should the clothing manufacturer 
buy Strong-Hewat fabrics in 
preference to other fabrics? The 
obvious answer is—Quality. 


WORKS FOR CONSUMER INFLUENCE 


Alex Walker is the president of 
Strong-Hewat & Company, Inc.— 
the president in charge of sales. 
The sales objective of the company, 
formulated years ago, is to reach 
the consumer—the wearer—with 
the information that it would be 
altogether desirable for him to 
wear clothes made from Strong- 
Hewat fabrics. The sales cam- 
paign was devised to push forward 
along several diverging lines, at 
the end of which are the manu- 
facturer, the jobber, the retailer, 
the wearer. If the wearer is 
informed, he will tell the retailer 
and the retailer will tell the 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Walker, in his capacity of 
sales manager of his company, 
saw clearly that preaching the 
purity of the product was not, 
after all, the big selling story he 
had to tell. It was a big point, 
of course, and tremendously im- 
portant, but not one to whet the 
interest of the buyer who assumes 
that all the fabrics offered to him 
are of good quality, and looks for 
other virtues, too. What Mr. 
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Walker wanted to say was that 
his fabrics were pure and good 
without implying that others were 
not, and to add that his line had 
many other desirable features. 

Feeling he was perhaps too close 
to his own proposition to see it 
in proper perspective he asked his 
advertising manager to accom- 
pany him on a selling expedition, 
on the theory that a bystander 
would see more clearly why a 
customer buys. 

Listening to Mr. Walker present 
his story to a buyer revealed two 
significant facts to the advertising 
man: First, the point about 
Strong-Hewat fabrics which Mr. 
Walker dwelt upon with greatest 
enthusiasm was the designs and 
shades of color exhibited in his 
samples and their novelty, beauty 
and appropriateness for the com- 
ing season. Second, his whole 
attitude toward the buyer regard- 
ing his product was one of in- 
fectious optimism and _ whole- 
hearted enthusiasm about his line 
and everything connected with the 
industry, without the slightest 
effort to present his product as a 
holy thing, superior in innocence 
and purity to competing lines. 


NOVELTY OUTCLASSED QUALITY 
When this was pointed out to 


Mr. Walker he saw at once thaf 


his big compelling sales argument 
was not alone that his fabrics 
were “virgin wool” and therefore 
superior to other fabrics, but that 
the argument which counted for 
far more than that in the buyer’s 
mind at this time was the novelty 
of color and weave in the new 
designs and Mr. Walker’s general 
attitude of helpfulness toward the 
whole industry. 

About the first of February, 
1924, this new note was put into 
the selling campaign and the ad- 
vertising. Manufacturers and re- 
tailers were informed that the 
new line of Strong-Hewat fabrics 
for fall was a “riot of color,” and 
that color would be the dominant 
selling influence in fall consumer 
buying. Fashion writers, wise 
clothing manufacturers, designers 
—all keen analysts of style ten- 
dencies, they told the trade, were 
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agreed that the coming season 
would unquestionably be a “color 
season,” and that Harry Hewat, 
the company’s designer, had 
created a line of patterns that 
literally “paints the rainbow.” 

In order to get this new argu- 
ment into the sales campaign with 
the greatest speed and emphasis, 
the company launched an adver- 
tising campaign in the trade press 
and through the mails early in 
February, which has run continu- 
ously ever since and is still 
running. “Color and optimism” 
is the dual note sounded. Every- 
body in the industry who has 
said anything about color and the 
superiority of American fabrics 
is being quoted and complimented. 

The opening announcements 
emphasized color, color, color, as 
the distinguishing characteristic 
of the Strong-Hewat line for the 
coming fall season. The style 
trend toward color, the testimony 
of fashion authorities, the success 
of the company’s designer, were 
capitalized, and on opening day, 
February 7, 1924, the sales 
message of the company to the 
trade was that the new “Strong- 
Hewat lines were ‘A Symphony 
in Color.’” 

Supplementing these announce- 
ments were some of a markedly 
cheerful nature for other people 
in the industry, whether retailers, 
manufacturers or competitors. 

For example, when John P. 
Wood, a competitor of Strong- 
Hewat, was re-elected president 
of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, a separate 
advertisement was published to 
felicitate him and the industry on 
his election. 

Another advertisement printed 
the name of Leon Bakst and said, 
“It is a privilege to call to the 
attention of all color enthusiasts 
the splendid collection of original 
designs in silk now on exhibition 
at Bonwit, Teller and Company,” 
which had been designed by Leon 
Bakst, the artist. Victor Mur- 
dock, when he retired from the 
Federal Trade Commission, was 
quoted in another advertisement 
as saying “The United States is 
at the top of the heap. The next 
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ten years are to be her greatest 
years. She is first in fabrics.” 

Clothing manufacturers, like 
Goodman & Suss, Hickey-Free- 
man Company, A. B. Kirschbau: 
and prominent retailers, like J. N. 
Adam & Company, Buffalo; Best 
& Company, New York, and 
“The Hub” of Baltimore were 
quoted; Department of Commerce 
reports and the pronouncements of 
fashion writers in the daily press 
and trade publications were re- 
produced. One advertisement used 
the New York address of the 
company as a caption, “Twenty- 
five Madison Avenue,” and listed 
the names of twenty-three firms, 
all of them competitors of Strong- 
Hewat company whose offices are 
also located in the same building 
—a sort of “gracious gesture” to 
the industry. 

A prominent retailer of 
Memphis, Tenn.—Phil A. Halle— 
wrote in to say that “Strong- 
Hewat fabrics have materially 
helped us in the increase of our 
business.” This letter was pub- 
lished as an advertisement. Soon 
after, a letter was received from 
the manufacturer—Kahn, Dreyfus 
& lLevy—inquiring why _ their 
name had rot been mentioned as 
the maker of the clothes sold by 
Phil A. Halle. So this letter be- 
came an advertisement also, with 
the comment, “The retailer is 
pleased, the manufacturer is 
pleased, and we are dee-lighted.” 

One feature of the new “selling 
argument” in this campaign is the 
way the company is making its 
sales arguments and_ printed 
messages more “personal.” The 
trade-mark design, “Strong- 
Hewat, Virgin Wool Fabrics,” 
still appears at the top of all ad- 
vertisements, but the wording of 
the trade-mark is now used at 
the bottom in place of the formal 
“Strong-Hewat Company, Inc.” of 
previous years; and at the extreme 
bottom, in facsimile, is the signa- 
ture “Alex. Walker, President.” 

This new “sales argument” has 
been in force for something like 
six months, and the results in in- 
creased sales and the development 
of good feeling among all the 
groups in the industry toward the 
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company has been sufficiently 
gratifying to warrant a continu- 
ance of the campaign and an 
extension of it, within the near 
future, to the consumer. 


Efficiency Experts Cause More 


Failures Than Successes 
EvaNnSVILLE Toot Works, Inc. 
EvansvIL_e, Inp., Sept. 6, 1924, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was very much interested in read. 
ing the article by Frank R. Jones, vice 
president and general sales manager of 
ohnson & Johnson, in Printers’ Inx 
fontuty for September. I find I am 
in accord with most everything that 
Mr. Jones says. 

I believe in pushing sales to the 
limit, but I don’t believe in some of 
the high-powered methods that are rec- 
ommended by efficiency experts. We 
very often read of the Successes of 
campaigns put over through this method 
but we seldom read of the many fail- 
ures, and in the writer’s opinion there 
are a great ge | more failures than 
successes along that line. 

High-powered salesmanship too often 
has its reactions, which are not pro- 
ductive of future business. 

EvaNnsvILLeE Toot Works, Inc., 
Irvine S. Kemp, 
President. 


Death of Malcolm M. 


Fergusson 

Malcolm M. Fergusson, partner in the 
firm of McConnell & Fergusson Ltd., ad- 
vertising agency, London, Ont., died re- 
cently at his summer home on Lake 
Huron. After spending some years in 
the lithographing business, Mr. Fergus- 
son went into partnership in the adver- 
tising agency business, twenty years 
ago, with J. L. McConnell. Three years 
ago Mr. Fergusson moved to Toronto to 
become manager of the company’s office 
there. He was forty-four years old. 


Asheville Ordinance Prohibits 
Handbills and Sniping 


The city commissioners of Asheville, 
N. C., have adopted an ordinance which 
prohibits sniping and the distribution of 
handbills. The ordinance aims to pre- 
vent the distribution of handbills, cir- 
culars and samples. It also prohibits 
pasting, tacking or tying of advertising 
matter on poles, posts, trees, buildings, 
fences, or other structures and includes 
vehicles. The new law was passed as an 
emergency measure to prevent the scat- 
tering of handbills this fall by visiting 
circuses. 


Forms Advertising Business 


at Davenport 
Willis A. Weld has started an ad- 
vertising business at Davenport, Iowa. 
He was formerly with the Chicago office 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company and 
more recently was with the advertising 
department of the Davenport Times. 
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Extracts from recent letters written bgad! 
ers of nationally advertisj00 
spread feeling Of 


Conditions have improved very much within the last few weeks. 
We are more optimistic over the situation than we have been at any 
time this year—Weatherly-McKinnie Co., Wholesale Dry Goods, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Several good rains recently will help the crops. From all ‘indica- 
tions business in this state should show a marked improvement.— 
Harbison-Gathright, Inc., Manufacturers and Jobbers of Harness, Hard- 
ware, Auto Accessories, etc., Louisville, Ky. 

With assured crops despite adverse marketing conditions, prices con- 
tinue upward. The buying power of the farmer is increasing every 
day, so we say business is better—Robinson Bros. & Co., Wholesale 
Hardware and Automotive Equipment, Louisville, Ky. 


The crop conditions in the Memphis territory have improved ma- 
terially. We believe we are now going to have a good crop in this 
section and will look forward to a good business this fall and winter.— 
— Bros. & Co., Wholesale Hardware, Machinery, etc., Memphis, 

enn. 

In our opinion the outlook for business this fall and winter is good. 
We are optimistic for this reason: Our salesmen all report crop con- 
ditions splendid, the outlook is good, and prospects for one of the best 
crops we have ever had are right now in hand.—Oliver-Finnie Co. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Pure Food Products, Memphis, Tenn. 


We are optimistic over the prospects for fall and winter. All of 
our salesmen report good crops in their territory and good conditions. 
We are planning for good business for some time to come.—Gray & 
Dudley Co., Manufacturers and Jobbers, Hardware, Stoves, etc., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

We are very hopeful for a considerable increase in business. It is 
from the farmer we get all the initial punch. He is now feeling 
better. Grain is up, cotton is high, and it appears that the farmer 
will get the benefit of these advancing prices. Crops in this section 
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are good and we are frank to say that we are optimistic.—Keith Sim- 
-— & Co., Wholesale Hardware, Auto Accessories, etc., Nashville, 
enn. 

We are optimistic as to business conditions this fall and winter. 
Business is good with us and getting better. The fall is full of good 
promise, the winter likewise, to our view.—Berry DeMoville & Co., 
Wholesale Drugs, Nashville, Tenn. 

We feel more encouraged and optimistic as to future business than 
we have for some time. Our traveling salesmen report crops in good 
shape and we are looking forward to a fair and substantial business 
in the fall—Craig & Shoffner Hardware Co., Wholesale Hardware, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Our business shows a decided improvement, and we are quite op- 
timistic over prospects for this fall and winter. Our salesmen report 
agricultural conditions as being fine in most sections, and the out- 
look for a good business among small town and rural stores is 
brighter than it has been for two or three years. We travel a large 
number of salesmen covering neariy all the Southern States and re- 
ports from all sections are of a favorable nature—Phillips & Buttorff 
Mfg. Co., Manufacturers and Jobbers, Stoves, Holloware, etc., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Originals of any letters quoted above submitted on request 


Southern Agriculturist 


THE GIANT OF THE SOUTH 
B. Kirk Rankin, Publisher, Nashville, Tenn. 


Write for latest A. B.C. report 
Represented in New York, Detroit and Chicago by James M. Riddle Co. 
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The Erie Daily Times Has Seen 
Many Changes in Its 36 
Aggressive Years 


There have occurred periodical cycles of 
sometimes plausible competition. 


Since 1888 the Erie Daily Times, under its 
founder-owner-publisher, has grown from its 
modest start with only $250 cash to its 
present position culminating in the completion 
(1924) of one of the best equipped newspaper 
plants the country over, worth over half a 
million dollars. During that time the follow- 
ing competitive changes have occurred: 


ESTABLISHED 

Erie Evening News. . . 1892 Passed Away 
Erie Evening Journal . 1896 ce ” 
Erie (another) Journal . .1913 4 
Erie Dispatch (M&S) . 1864 Discontinued 
Erie Herald (E&S). . . 1878 - 
Erie Dispatch-Herald 

(E&S) Merged... . 1922 


The Erie Daily Times is the only English 
daily that has ever been financially successful 
in Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Others may come and in turn may or may not 
fall by the wayside, but this much is certain: 


The Erie Daily Times, representative of the 
very best interests of the people and an in- 
tegral part of Erie itself, will continue to 
expand and develop upon a sound, conserva- 
tive business investment basis. 


Erie Daily Times 


A. B. C. Member Evenings except Sunday 
Established 1888 


Representatives : 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





Advertising Ideas That Win 
a Dealer’s Friendship 


The Modern Idea in Business-Paper Copy Is to Tell How Dealers Can 
Ring Cash Register More Often 


By A. L. Townsend 


Om were recently given, 
in the advertising department 
of one of the largest organizations 
of its kind in the world, to 
“always introduce in every piece 
of advertising to the dealer, and 
in such national advertising as 
can accommodate it, at least one 
money-making suggestion or idea, 
calculated to be of practical use to 
the man who sells the goods 
across a counter.” 

In other words, in addition to 
the pictures and copy concerning 
the product and its market, there 
should be an off-the-trail hint for 
dealers which might mean a more 
musical clicking of the cash- 
register. 


It is sometimes hinted that re- 
tailers are “very mercenary” and 
that “all they care about is the 


percentage of profit.” Perhaps. 
But to one who has recently 
talked with many proprietors of 
little shops, the criticism is tem- 
pered with sympathy. “Profits” 
looms larger, as a word, in their 
case, than most advertisers will 
ever realize. Often it is a strug- 
gle for a mere bread-and-butter 
existence. 

Modern business- paper cam- 
paigns are developing a tendency 
to supply dealers with selling sug- 
gestions which, while apparently 
obvious, may not have occurred 
to the busy and often unimagi- 
native retailer, whose nose is held 
to the grindstone from sun-up to 
sun-down. 

“Dealer Helps,” in the way of 
window trims and cleverly con- 
ceived displays of various kinds, 
are as urgently needed as ever, 
but a new type of dealer help has 
sprung into existence. It finds its 
outlet, as a rule, in business-paper 
advertising, although it is not 
necessarily the main feature. 

The man in charge of a small- 


town electric shop said something 
to the writer which caused an in- 
vestigation. “I always read every 
word in National Mazda advertis- 
ing in trade magazines,” was his 
comment, “because, tucked away 
in them, somewhere, I’m certain 
to find a valuable selling sugges- 
tion which never occurred to me 
before—inspirational stuff—ideas 
which it’s good for me and my 
clerks to digest.” 

The gist of it was that dealer 
advertising was most effective 
when it did more than exploit a 
product; when it voluntarily of- 
fered to add a few dollars to the 
shopkeeper’s till, and set at it 
with zest and with real under- 
standing of his problems. 


MAZDA LIGHTS THE WAY 


In the case of the electric shop 
man, we asked to have an instance 
of this advertising service pointed 
out to us. He rummaged through 
a pile of trade publications and 
finally put his finger on this para- 
graph in a National Mazda Auto- 
mobile Lamp advertisement: 

“Telephone the secretary of 
your local automobile club and 
get the number of cars registered 
in your town. Multiply it by two 
dollars and you will know the an- 
nual auto lamp business in your 
town. Are you getting your 
share ?” 

It had never come as a personal 
idea that the dealer could secure 
such a list and work with and 
from it. Here was a goal to be 
attained. Sending out a series of 
form letters, this dealer rounded 
up very large sales. It was just a 
little hit but it produced new 
business. 

In a special campaign in trade 
magazines, the Western Electric 
Company devoted a liberal: share 
of double spreads to “Dealer Dol- 
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lar Bringers.” For the time be- 
ing, exploitation of the goods was 
sidetracked in behalf of selling 
suggestions drawn from real life. 
These are representative: 


Gregg Kelly has an idea that is sell- 
ing Electric Clothes Washers in Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana. Mr. Kelly keeps a 
vigilant watch over all new arrivals in 
Crawfordsville’s best families. He tells 
Mr. and Mrs. Parent how little Oscar 
or Juanita will just about double the 
family wash—babies are so hard on 
clothes, you know—and that the ideal 
way to handle this big jump in laundry 
volume is to install 2 Vestern Washer. 


Willard Hall, of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company, has found that a well-organ- 
ized sewing school helps to sell electric 
sewing machines in quantities. During 
a recent campaign each purchaser was 
given a course of four lessons in elec- 
tric sewing machine operation, the use 
of attachments and complete instructions 
for the care of the machine. Prospects, 
the company finds, become more inter- 
ested in electric sewing when they 
discover that they will ve complete 
instruction in the use of the machine. 
And purchasers who complete the 
lessons are able to make minor adjust- 
ments themselves and solve little dif- 
ficulties for which they would ordinarily 
call a service man. More than 350 
machines were sold after the school was 
started. 


Thus, in every advertisement in 
dealer publications, the Western 
Electric Company gives fact cases 
of methods of stimulating sales, 
which may be employed by any 
retailer with equal profit. Selling 
the product in trade publications 
is well enough, but the campaign 
which features practical sugges- 
tions in the selling line, accom- 
plishes both. 

This new idea in business-paper 
advertising has found its greatest 
expression in the electrical trade. 
But then it must be admitted that 
there was urgent need for it. For 
a long, long while, dealers in vari- 
ous electrical contrivances were 
discouraged. Stocks moved with 
exasperating slowness. The pub- 
lic accepted a limited number of 
appliances and would have noth- 
ing to do with others. All the 
while, the trade was devising new 
merchandise. 

Westinghouse has made a genu- 
ine hit with its campaign featur- 
ing Wesley Barry, the popular 
young motion-picture star. The 
scheme was originated with the 
dealer in mind and the moving 
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of its line of small motors. 

A ‘consumer advertising cam- 
paign was started. In the mean- 
time, Westinghouse told the dealer 
all about it and gave him such 
suggestions as this: 

“Sell small motors by making 
them a hobby with boys. Sell 
small motors by popularizing them 
and by stirring up the hobby of 
every real boy for mechanical 
things. A remarkable campaign 
of advertising will do its share— 
centred around a typical Ameri- 
can boy, Wesley Barry, the idol 
of boys everywhere. ‘Boy, when 
I get this motor connected,’ and 
‘Gee! fellers, get a motor like 
mine.’ There is an irresistible pul! 
about these which will stir up the 
mechanical instinct in every boy. 

“Boys are good advertisers, 
They never stop talking about 
their hobbies. They’ll sell motors 
to their parents and friends.” 

The point is that up to now, 
dealers have not discovered the 
potential possibilities of this spe- 
cific field and would not have 
gone after it, had not the sugges- 
tion been offered, backed by alert 
consumer advertising. 

It has been necessary in this 
line, as in others, really to con- 
vince the dealer that there is a 
big market and that percentages 
of prospects are very much in his 
favor. He is progressive in pro- 
portion to the belief he holds as 
to the number of people who are 
without a certain thing and who 
possibly can be made to purchase 
it, in time. 

The Driver-Harris Company in 
its business-paper advertising has 
been doing this very thing—that 
is, impressing upon dealers the 
volume of possible trade, just 
around the corner. Here is a 
sample set of statistics: 


Out of every seventy-one prospects 

ay Ey has an electric waffle iron. 
it of every sixty-two prospects only 

one has an electric range. 

Out of every nineteen prospects only 
one has an electric percolator. 

Out of every seventy-one prospects 
only one has an electric grill. 


It has been found repeatedly, 
that facing the dealer with such 
Statistics as the above, spurs him 
on to greater action, and invari- 
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anal Normal Instructor - Primary Plans is a vital 
Bead force in the business of teaching. Look through an issue. See the 
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aa umns. It offers the best thought of America’s leading educators. 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is a wide and busy avenue 
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ably ‘encourages him, at a time 
when he is inclined to be despon- 
dent over sales of a certain line. 

Perhaps the most aggressive 
and ambitious attempt in years, in 
this “help-the-dealer-in-a-more- 
practical-way” field, was that put 


forward by The Illuminating 
Glassware Guild. 
Full-color inserts of twelve 


pages were used in dealer publi- 
cations and some of the plates, 
where actual glassware was re- 
produced, are noticeably fine. But 
the more significant feature of the 
campaign was its tendency to talk 
ways and means of selling. 

In order to visualize the pos- 
sible market, some startling statis- 
tics were given relative to national 
progress in the electrical sense: 


Wired homes in the United 
States at the end of 1922 8,267,000 

Total number of sockets... .181,874,000 

Estimated number of homes 
to be wired by the end of 
1923 


1,231,000 
Additional sockets to be 
ES ree ee 27,082,000 
Total potential market for 
residential lighting glass 
ware, end of 1923........ 118,196,000 


There followed pages of sug- 
gestions, ideas, constructive ad- 
vice, and the most friendly and 
fraternal show-how data, all of it 
ringing with the sincerity of a 
firm keenly interested in an un- 
selfish collaboration. 

The modern plan is to tell the 
dealer how to sell the product, 
rather than to devote all business- 
paper space to mere glorification 
of the manufactured article and 
the everlasting cry for the dealer 
to stock up. 


Colored Gasoline Makes 
Copy 





HE Clayton Oil & Refining 
Company, Dallas, Tex., felt 
that its product, gasoline, needed 
some means of identification if 
the ultimate consumer was to be 
assured of receiving its product 
when he asked for Clayco gasoline. 
The buyer has no means of 
discerning quality in gasoline. It 
is always a clear, colorless liquid 
with a characteristic odor, with- 
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out variation in transparency or 
shade according to grade. But 
consideration of the “shade” led 
to the thought of giving Clayco 
gasoline a distinctive color. A 
definite shade of red was chosen 
and a local advertising campaign 
planned to put over the innovation. 


IDEA, SUGGESTED BY GOVERN MENT 


The idea takes on added value 
when it is recalled that last 
January the Department of the 
Interior, as reported in PRInTeERs’ 
INK of January 10, 1924, recom- 
mended that all motor gasoline be 
colored red to guard against its 
being mistaken for water, kero- 
sine, or other colorless liquid 
products. And use of a red dye, 
which is comparatively inexpen- 
sive, is not considered harmful to 
an engine. 

The Clayton company began its 
campaign with several small-space 
“teasers” in local newspapers. In 
these such ideas were used as a 
bolshevik advancing with a 
sizzling bomb, captioned “The 
Reds Take Dallas Tomorrow”; a 
can of paint being poured on the 
business section, labeled “Dallas 
Will Be Painted Red Tomorrow” ; 
a stork delivering a child, entitled 
“A Red Baby Announced in 
Dallas Tomorrow”; a small boy 
drinking a bottle of soda, desig- 
nated “Most Important Red since 
Red Soda”; and a small boy with 
red hair, inscribed, “Red Ball 
Free to Every Red-Headed Man 
or Woman Tomorrow.” 

Next day in larger space, ap- 
peared the promise: “Free, five 
gals. Clayco RED BALL gasoline 
to every red-headed -car driver 
today.” About 4,000 gallons were 
given away, and sales made an 
increase of approximately the 
same amount on the first Satur- 
day. On that day large space was 
used to list the stations selling 
Red Ball gasoline. Full pages on 
Sunday were used to point out, 
with illustrations, five points of 
superiority the gasoline possessed, 
which were insured the consumer 
by the gasoline trade-marked by 
color which he could easily 
recognize. 
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A most unusual book 
now on press , 


“One Hundred 
Good Letters 


It is seldom that a farm paper is able to pub- 
lish such an unusually interesting collection of 
letters from so many prominent advertisers. 


The experiences of these advertisers with the 
Homestead, and Homestead readers, enable them 
to testify to the sterling qualities of New 
England Homestead as a productive advertising 
medium. 


This book will be convincing as word-of-mouth 
advertising and valuable to space buyers and 
all other advertising and selling executives. 


A copy will gladly be mailed to 
anyone who makes a request for 
it on their business stationery. 





WARREN A. PRIEST, Advertising Manager 
PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations Agricultural Publishers Association 
New York: 456 Fourth Ave. Cuicaco: 123 W. Madison St. 
E. BR. Williams J. C. Billingslea 


St. Louis: Syndicate Trust Building. A. D. McKinney 
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4 2% coverage of an imaginary 
market” is as worthless for the 
dvertiser’s appeal as a quart of 
im milk is worthless for the 
ousewife’s table. Within the “City 
Delivery” limits, as established by 
B. C. (the reasonable trading 
dius), the Press sells 43,577 
ORE copies a day than The News, 
nd 50,055 MORE copies a day 
han the daily Plain Dealer. 


sa result of which it has so far 
this year printed over 990,000 lines 
more local display advertising than 
tither, and is the only one of the 
three to show an 8 months’ gain in 
National Advertising. 


The cream in the Press’ bottle 
amounts almost to saturation. 
95% of the English reading people 
‘fof Cleveland read the Press, which 
also has the largest circulation of 
views ny daily newspaper in Ohio. 
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luc A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
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buy ‘Nationally Represented by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
CHICAGO 52 Vanderbilt Ave. CLEVELAND 
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Chain Stores 
Gained in Sales During 
August 


W. WOOLWORTH & 

* COMPANY report _ total 
sales for August of $16,927,324, as 
compared with $14,964,716 in 
August of last year, an increase of 
$1,962,608, or 13.11 per cent. Sales 
for the first eight months of the 
current year are given as $124,170,- 
209, against $110,668,615, a gain of 
$13,501,594, or 12.2 per cent. Dur- 
ing the eight months, old stores 
accounted for $8,194,573, of the 
increase, a gain of 7.4 per cent 
over their business in the preced- 
ing period. 

The S. S. Kresge Company re- 
ports August sales of $6,801,914, 
against $6,338,151, for August, 
1923. For the eight-months period 
gross sales were $52,528,456, as 
compared with $47,695,746, in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

S. H. Kress & Company report 
gross sales for August of $3,000,- 
213, as compared with $2,527,203, 
for August, 1923. For the first 
eight months of 1924 gross sales 
are shown as $22,726,940, against 
$19,858,002, in the same period of 
1923. 

The J. C. Penney Company, Inc., 
reports August sales amounting to 
$5,276,281, as compared’ with 
$4,289,083, an increase of $987,197, 
or 23.04 per cent. For the first 
eight months of the current year 
gross sales totaled $39,693,651, 
against $32,915,536, an increase of 
$6,778,115, or 20.06 per cent. 

The W. T. Grant Company re- 
ports sales in August of $1,552,843, 
an increase of 17.4 per cent over 
August, 1923. For the first eight 
months of the current year, sales 
totaled $13,243,041, an increase of 
$2,181,651, or 19.7 per cent over 
the 1923 period. 

The McCrory Stores Corpora- 
tion reports sales for August of 
$2,059,761, an increase of $334,774 
over August, 1923. For the first 
eight months of 1924 sales totaled 
$14,683,949, as against $12,416,631 
in the corresponding period in 1923. 
This is a gain of $2,267,318. 
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The G. R. Kinney Company, 
Inc., for August, reports sales of 
$1,080,021, as against $917,836 in 
August last year. For eight 
months ended August, 1924, sales 
totaled $9,852,285, as against 
$8,193,808 for the same period last 


year. 

The F. W. Grand 5-10-25 Stores, 
Inc., reports sales of $472,365 in 
August, as against $397,534 for the 
same month in 1923. For the first 
eight months of 1924 | sales 
amounted to $3,715,457, as against 
$2,971,736 for the same period last 
year. 





College Plans Larger 
Campaign on Athletics 


The advertising campaign which the 
University of Pennsylvania conducted 
last year to stimulate public interest in 
its athletic events resulted in larger 
attendance at its athletic field and an 
increase in revenue of 33% per cent 
over the previous year. A larger cam- 
paign is planned for this year. News- 
papers, posters and painted bulletins 
will be used in Philadelphia and adja- 
cent territory. The keynote of this 
campaign will be, “Go Out and Root 
for Penn.” This advertising will be 
directed by the Bloomingdale-Weiler 
Advertising Agency, of Philadelphia. 


Advertising Defined in Nine 
Words ‘ 


ALBERT Frank & CoMPANY 
New York, Sept. 12, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your quest for an acceptable defi- 
nition of “advertising,” permit me to 
contribute: Advertising is the cleverest 
way of telling the truth, 

ALBERT Frank & Company, 
O. R. Harpwe tt. 


New Account for 
Bissell & Land 


The advertising account of the Amer- 
ican Stainless Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has been placed with Bissell & 
Land, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. The American company is_ the 
owner of patents under which various 
manufacturers operate in making prod- 
ucts of stainless steel. 


Sun-Maid Advertises to 
Hotel Trade 


The Sun-Maid Raising Growers Asso- 
ciation of California, are using space 
in hotel publications, urging hotel pro- 
prietors to tie-up with the association’s 
raisin bread advertising by using the 
following footnote on menus: “We Serve 
Raisin Bread ‘Special’ on Wednes- 
days.” 























The quantity buying power of the 
automobile trade is effectually cov- 
ered by these three publications: 


Motor AGE Motor WorRLD 
AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 








sought in buying trade paper space. Without it, mere 
quantity of circulation cannot gain a market. 


B ener power is one of the three great elements to bd 


But a combination of coverage and buying power means 
success. 


This is the reason the three great dealer papers—Moto 
Age, Motor World and Automobile Trade Journal—so com: 


on their 


That |! 


ournal r 


pletely dominate the automotive trade paper field. Just as they : 


excel in coverage so do they lead in the buying power of their 
readers. 


This latter is important because not all dealers are large 
buyers. Many of the nearly 100,000 trade units are garagemen 
who do little or nothing but store cars. Others, by reason 0 


location, temperament, lack of capital, poor business ability, 
etc., have very little buying power. Obviously, a circulation 
among such retailers is of little value to a manufacturer seeking 
a market for his product. 
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It is a conservative statement to say that over three-fourths 


of the quantity buying power of the automotive trade is cen- 
tered in the hands of half the dealers. The market necessarily 
lies among them. 


Where are these worth-while buyers to be found? Not in 
any one class of trade, or one section of the country, or any 
particular size of community. They are drawn from all classes, 
in all sections and are found in all places from large city to 


small town. They cannot readily be segregated and ordinarily 


it is difficult to reach them without including the small-buying 
element. 





They can be so reached, however, through these three great 
ealer papers which, by years of consistent helpfulness, have 
yon their confidence and support. 


That Motor World, Motor Age and Automobile Trade 
ournal reach the quantity buyers is not a theory but a demon- 
trated fact. Test after test in various places have proved the 
nse. In many instances practically every real buyer in the 
own has been found to be a subscriber to one of these three 
ublications. 


To cite just two typical instances. The 83 trade subscribers 
» the three publications in Des Moines constitute 57% of the 
rade units in that city, but they do 89% of the total business. 
n Belleville, Ill., the 37 out of 53 retailers who subscribe to 
ine of these three papers do 97% of the business. That is the 


ind of concentrated buying power that an advertiser wants. 


Over 61,000 separate retail establishments are reached by the 

ombined circulations of Automobile Trade Journal, Motor 
Age and Motor World. And this is accompanied by a very 
mall amount of duplication. The great bulk of these sub- 
tibers are real quantity buyers. They constitute the cream 
{the trade. Through them most of the merchandise of the 
dustry is marketed. 


In planning a campaign use liberal space in these three dealer 
papers to get a short cut to your market. The unequaled com- 
bination of coverage and buying power make them the mightiest 
bvailable force—swift, sure, economical—in getting a trade 
market for any automotive product. 


Write our offices for additional information. 
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The Advertising Man 
of 1934 


(Continued from page 80) 
| “Doubtless you will agree that 
advertising man’s target is 
cople—always people. Every 
ove he makes has for its final 
jective people—to interest them, 
to persuade them, to sell them. 

His entire success in employing 

dvertising depends on what he 
does with people. 

_“What are people? 

“Nobody knows exactly. 

tainly we of today know more, 
amazingly more, than did our an- 

estors. These human actions and 
tendencies which so baffled them 
proving to be cases of plain 

se and effect. 
» “Now, I cannot claim that even 
early advertising men were 
orant of psychology. It was 
wp 1910, I believe, that Walter Dill 
Scott published his psychology of 
Wivertising. The word psychology 
quickly became a fetish, and the 
mpler psychological laws and 
‘Phenomena were put up in con- 
Wenient capsules for advertising 
gonsumption. These earlier ad- 
yertising men worked out the 
four steps of an advertisement— 
attention, interest, desire and ac- 
tion. They based a system of 
layout, a science of coupons, and 
other such things on psychology. 

“But, these things all became 
absorbed into what is today called 
the technique of advertising. The 
science that produced them has 
been forgotten. And its greater, 
newer discoveries have remained 
almost wholly unapplied. 

“For instance, where are people 
most vulnerable to advertising? 
That certainly would be a tre- 
mendous thing to know. Psy- 
chology has found that spot—the 
instincts. The travel advertiser 
who plays on the wanderlust in- 
stinct, the insurance advertiser 
who plays on the fear instinct, 
the clothing advertiser who plays 
on the approval instinct—all these 
are using the most powerful, 
basic appeals. Moreover, these 
appeals can now be completely 
enumerated, charted and even 
gtaded. The advertising man in- 
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structed in this advanced science 
can choose with scientific ac- 
curacy. 

“Again, I can say, and with sure 
knowledge, that the next strong- 
est class of appeals is that 
through the emotions. What are 
the emotions? How are they 
aroused? We know that they are 
connected with the glandular sys- 
tem, and that through the glands 
they control the bodily actions, 
the imagination, and the reason. 
We know exactly why an adver- 
tisement that claims fine furniture 
and looks cheap furniture arouses 
the emotions associated with 
cheap furniture, and that these 
emotions control the response. 
This vague thing, called impres- 
sion building, is also a science, 
and its correct use is vastly more 
important than getting the cor- 
rect, bare facts into an advertise- 
ment. 

“T could go on indefinitely—of 
how we have charted the opera- 
tion of habit and prejudice, and 
thus solved many of the problems 
confronting the new product; of 
the secret of interesting people 
and holding their interest. 

“You and I like to think of 
ourselves as independent indi- 
vidualities. We are mechanisms, 
plain mechanisms, performing ac- 
cording to the strings which are 
pulled. And psychology is learn- 
ing how to pull the strings. 

“The advertising man should 
be the great fundamentalist on 
people. He should be able to 
play on people, as an organist 
plays on an organ. And how can 
he do this, without having the 
broadest foundation in the modern 
psychology?” 

A peculiar thoughtfulness fell 
upon the gathering. It was re- 
flected in Marshall’s attitude as 
he resumed. 

“Van Winkle has not only con- 
tributed to our ideal advertising 
man, but he has also given that 
man much food for thought. The 
next topic should be equally in- 
teresting in both directions. It 
concerns the moral and ethical 
standards to which our ideal ad- 
vertising man should be trained. 
One of us has long been a prime 
mover in the Better Business 
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Bureaus. This subject, therefore, 
belongs to him. Schmidt.” 

“Some of you have heard me 
before,” Schmidt began. “But 
I’m not going to repeat tonight. 
This meeting opens an entirely 
new vision to my eyes. Pre- 
viously, I’ve tried to make old 
sinners reform. This is an op- 
portunity to breed a better race. 

“To me, the most significant 
development in business is the 
coming of morality. It was only 
twenty years ago that Clay wrote 
his celebrated ‘Economics.’ In 
the sum-up, he indicated the ex- 
isting business system. I shall 
never forget his words. These 
are they: ‘Business is neither 
moral nor unmoral. It directs 
itself to whatever wants are ex- 
pressed.’ And Clay was right. 
The slogan of those days was, 
‘Business Is Business.’ 

“Then came the great change. 
Advertising, I am proud to say, 
was one of the leaders. It adopt- 
ed as its banner, ‘Truth.’ It origi- 
nated the guarantee of satisfac- 
tion—the trade-mark which stood 
for. known quality. Publishers 
began to purge their columns. 
Liquor advertisements, quack 
medicine announcements, fake 
stock schemes were refused space. 
Some publications refused even 
cigarette advertising. A vigilance 
committee began to prosecute the 
fraudulent advertiser. 

“This same advance took place 
throughout business. It used to 
be thought smart, decidedly 
smart, to deceive the public by 
word trickery. When dyed musk- 
rat was first christened Hudson 
Seal, and when dyed rabbit was 
christened Alaska Seal, these 
were held wonderful strokes of 
cleverness. Came the Better 
Business Bureaus, and plain, old- 
fashioned honesty banished these 
terms and many more. 

“But where was all this lead- 
ing? In 1921, in an article 
on ‘Collegiate Business Training,’ 
Wallace Donham, then Dean of 
the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, said: ‘There are 
standards and ethics of business 
activity similar to the ethics of 
the older professions.’ 

“See how close they got? 
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“But, gentlemen, the most con- 
structive step in modern business 
is still to come, and advertising, 
gentlemen, is- cast for the lead- 
ing role.” 

Schmidt tensed. 

“Business yesterday asked, with 
Cain, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 
Business today has _ borrowed 
that old motto of John Wana- 
maker’s ‘Ich dien.’ 

“Has business gone soft, or 
paternalistic? Not at all. This 
new ideal of service is the most 
practical step forward business 
can have taken. Why do people 
buy goods? To bring them wel- 
fare. Business succeeds in di- 
rect proportion to the welfare it 
distributes. 

“The people’s welfare! That 
is the keynote. The best talking- 
point for any product is the wel- 
fare it contains. The best lan- 
guage for any advertisement is 
the language of service. The best 
advertising man is he who comes 
as the herald of welfare and ser- 
vice. 

“Before an advertising man can 
be a true apostle of welfare, he 
must first be a disciple of wel- 
fare. He must have a business 
morality and a standard of busi- 
ness ethics that comport with 
welfare. If his morality is 
simply an expedient, it will break 
down like most expedients. It 
must be a principle with him, a 
part of his religion, his training, 
his habit of thought. 

“That kind of an advertis- 
ing man will employ advertising 
ideally. He will show people how 
to order their purchasing, so 
that they get most welfare per 
dollar. He will show them how 
to use and appreciate a product— 
so that they get most satisfaction 
out of it. He will know how to 
warn them from poor qualities 
and foolish investments. He will 
make advertising as a friend to 


em. 

“That kind of an advertising 
man will accept the moral re- 
sponsibility which goes with his 
job. I wonder how many of us 
here tonight really appreciate that 
responsibility. Advertising re- 
acts on the morals of the entire 
nation. Its power to influence 
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A Permanent Sign 
for a Permanent Product 


ONCRETE and Porcelain are both elemental— 
pulverized rock makes one, molten sand the 
other. Build with one and you build for the 
ages, advertise your dealers with the other and 
your message is almost imperishable. 


Baltimore Permanent Porcelain Enamel signs 
have the enduring newness that is an inherent 
quality of well made porcelain. A glass-like 
surface of vitreous enamel, fused into heavy sheet 
steel at 1800°, protects your message from cor- 
rosion and decay. 

Agencies and sales-managers choose them be- 
cause their vivid colors have a never fading 
attention value, and because their furnace 
hardened surfaces are impervious to weather. 

A letter to our Baltimore or New York Office 
will bring a representative to your office. 





The 
Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 


Established 1896 
Mt. Winans, Baltimore, Maryland 


New Yorxt Orprice, 200 Firtn Avenug 
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150,000,000, people, for better or 
worse, is overwhelming. We 
know that salacious illustrations 
attract attention; shall we use 
them? We know that insidious 
appeals arouse human nature; 
shall we adopt them? We know 
that advertising popularizes the 
types of young men girls admire 
—and the types of girls men ad- 
mire; how shall we play with 
this power? I do not intend to 
say but certainly there is a grave 
responsibility. 

“And so I say, is the employ- 
ment of advertising to be trusted 
to a man with no ethical stand- 
ards? If so, advertising is en- 
tirely out of line with modern 
business progress. If not, then 
it behooves us to give him a code 
of ethics.” 

“Schmidt is right, gentlemen,” 
declared Marshall. ‘Men used to 
fight whenever their private 
honor was questioned. Now they 
are more apt to fight if their 
business honor is questioned. 
Honor in business, and service 
through industry are the great 
moral contributions of our gen- 
eration. 

“But to proceed. The next 
thing is to sketch in the practical 
equipment of the advertising 
man. To employ means to di- 
rect, to manage. The advertis- 
ing man therefore belongs to the 
executive class. This is a phase 
worth elaboration. Lounsberry, 
as a leading member of the Man- 
agement Council of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce seems 
particularly qualified.” 

Lounsberry was a big man. 
Vital power radiated from him. 
His eye had a piercing gleam. It 
seemed to penetrate to the heart 
of things. Altogether he was 
the ideal type of executive. 

“Your chairman made an 
astonishing observation, when he 
said that the advertising man be- 
longs to the executive class of 
business man. I expected him to 
say, ‘professional class.’ Most 
advertising men like to think 


themselves akin to the lawyer. 
“But your chairman is right. 
“We here represent a pretty 

good cross-section. 

head large agencies. 


Some of us 
Others give 
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a personal service. Others repre- 
sent large advertisers. How do 
we employ advertising today? 

“By employing specialists! The 
research is done by research spe- 
cialists. The plan is built by 
plan specialists. The physical pres- 
entation is worked out by visual- 
izers, artists, typographers. The 
copy is written by copy specialists, 
The mediums selected by spe- 
cialists. 

“What happens when work gets 
divided between so many spe- 
cialists? Look at the modern 
agency. It’s a direct result. It 
is a highly departmentized organ- 
ization. It is getting more and 
more complex all the time. 

“T ask you all, individually, to 
think of the ability which first 
gave you a start in advertising. 
What was it? Copy? Research? 
Salesmanship? Is _ that ability 
your most valuable asset now? 
What is then? The ability to di- 
rect, isn’t it? 


REAL EXECUTIVE ABILITY RARE 


“Of course, all advertising men 
like to. think they direct. Their 
fondest title is ‘executive.’ But 
the name, as commonly applied, 
simply means one who is in 
charge of an account, haphazardly 
or otherwise. The name as it 
should be applied, means a cer- 
tain standard of  direction—a 
scientific direction. 

“This scientific direction is the 
most vital thing in all advertis- 
ing today. I do not mean to 
decry the importance of eco- 
nomics, or psychology, of plain 
advertising technique. But the 
thing that makes all these effec- 
tive is executive direction. And 
executive direction is, I submit, 
the rarest ability in all the world. 

“To employ advertising, the ad- 
vertising man must, first, exer- 
cise a control. This control must 
extend in two directions—first. 
over the advertising policies of 
the advertiser; second, over the 
carrying out of those policies by 
the specialists or by the organi- 
zations of specialists. 

“Unless the advertising man is 
a master of bombast and hyp- 
notism, or else the victim of 
handicaps—and both types, we 
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A Monthly Journal of Foreign Trade—48th Year 
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Now 


is undeniably the time to dig into 
the export markets. 


Conditions are fundamentally 
better today for steady and perma- 
nent export expansion than at any 
time in over ten years. 

Exports have been increasing for 
over a year now. The Dawes set- 
tlement plan will, of course, add to 
the upward movement. 

The AMERICAN EXPORTER 
spreads the messages of the Amer- 
ican Manufacturers before the 
leading merchants abroad. 

It gives the advertiser direct and 
invaluable contact with the houses 
abroad that should be reached. 

“Every copy is carefully scanned 
by at least two members of our 
staff,” writes a leading merchant 
in New Zealand. This is typical 
of the close attention the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER gets 
from buyers abroad everywhere. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


372 Seventh Avenue, New York 





Export Journal 
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hope, are disappearing—his con- 
trol over the advertising policies 
is exercised through a plan. 
Rather, through two plans, a 
fundamental plan and an oper- 
ating plan. The fundamental 
plan takes all the hopes and de- 
sires of the advertiser, all his 
purposes and cross-purposes, all 
his possibilities and problems—an 
infinite complexity—and focuses 
everything into a clean-cut, clearly 
crystallized policy. This policy 
is for the years. The operating 
plan takes the basics laid down 
by the fundamental plan, plus all 
the current conditions of compe- 
tition, business conditions, and 
market conditions—and focuses 
them into a clean-cut program. 
This program is for the year. 

“Must I go into the need for 
keen perception to direct the fact- 
gathering—for keen analysis to 
weigh the facts—for sound judg- 
ment to assign values — for 
straight logic to reach conclu- 
sions? Need I go into the qual- 
ities needed to present the plans, 
and hold to them, in spite of 
precedents, boards of directors 
and faint hearts? These qualities, 
made vital by leadership, by con- 
fidence-winning manner, by cour- 
age to fight, are what an adver- 
tising man must have. And he 
will have them, if he is a true 
executive. a 

“I said that the advertising 
man must exercise control in a 
second direction—in the carrying 
out of these policies. Here, he 
simply must be ‘an executive or 
he will land in the sand at the 
first bunker. First, he must get 
the right specialists. Getting them 
right is as nice a problem in hir- 
ing and training as I know. Sec- 
ond, he must control them in each 
step of their work. Unless he is 
willing to go crazy with running 
after them and checking up, he 
must have them built into an or- 
ganization that functions like 
clock-work. And unless he is 
satisfied to have each go off at 
his own tangent, he must have 
each specialist work to . the 
advertising plan. 

“And factory management is al- 
most a snap compared with ad- 
vertising management. These hu- 
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man elements must function as 
cogs in a machine, yet not be 
suffered to live and work as such. 
Advertising needs human en- 
thusiasm in it, human understand- 
ing, human interestedness. Every 
man who contributes a part must 
do so with his whole soul. Your 
advertising man must be a superb 
leader of men, radiating the vital 
spark, vibrating with enthusiasm, 
and so adept at handling that each 
worker becomes a co-worker. 

“T can see no other conclusion ; 
the ideal advertising man must, 
first, be a master executive.” 

Lounsberry concluded with that 
assured air of having spoken the 
“yea and amen” on the subject. 
And, presumably, he had. For the 
rest of the group looked, for a 
moment, as did the directors of a 
Harriman board, when “H. A.” 
got through. That is, all of them 
except Marshall. 

“Tt might seem,” said Marshall, 
“like adding an extra 10 or 20 to 
a full 100 per cent to propose any 
additions to our advertising man. 
Yet, the advertising executive is 
one executive who also steps into 
another field. Mellor, I believe, 
knows to. what I refer. As a sev- 
eral-time president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts, he 
should be able to dispose of this 
subject.” 

Mellor, tall, rather thin, was a 
man with just a trace of wistful- 
ness in his eye. His manner .con- 
trasted oddly with that of the 
forceful Lounsberry. 

“Yes, I may say I am glad that 
we won’t stop with Lounsberry’s 
contribution. Not that I wish to 
modify it, or detract in any way. 
In fact, despite the fact that I 
am not great shakes as an execu- 
tive myself, I heartily wish I 
were. But to me, at least, it is 
not clear how a man, no matter 
how. superb an executive he may 
be, can succeed in employing ad- 
vertising unless he have a certain 
quality. And this is a quality 
which usually does not exist, I 
believe, in the modern, matter-of- 
fact business executive. This 
quality must really be born in a 
man. Teaching can develop it, 
but it cannot create it. 

“What I mean is taste, artistic 
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appreciation, an innate feeling 
for the esthetic appeal. To me, 
advertising must first of all be 
right in those respects. But then, 
I grant, I am sensitive. How- 
ever, I believe I can summon au- 
thority to my aid. 

“Scott, Hollingworth, Poffen- 
berger and their confreres long 
ago agreed that an advertise- 
ment’s first duty was to attract 
attention. But how shall it at- 
tract attention? Our modern 
visualizers outdo each other in in- 
venting freak shapes, violent dis- 
play devices, unusual color 
schemes. If they were grounded 
in esthetics, or if their employers 
were, they would realize the su- 
preme attention device of all. 

“Simply Beauty. Beauty ar- 
rests — fascinates — surprises. 
Haven’t you read poet after poet, 
in which beauty is described as 
startling, as captivating, as be- 
witching. And, having done this 
job, beauty proceeds to do what 
no other attention device can do 
—it satisfies. You've experienced 
this, too. The glowing sunset first 
arrests, then fascinates, and 
finally gives that feeling that all 
is infinitely right. Just such a 
power can advertisements exert, 
if they use beauty. 

“But beauty doesn’t stop even 
here. Beauty goes on to arouse 
the imagination. The imagination 
stores up a vivid, pleasant impres- 
sion. And that is the kind of 
impression the mind most likes to 
retain. 

“Thus, the advertisement pre- 
sented through beauty gets 
quicker attention, gets quicker ac- 
tion, lasts longest in effect. Why, 
I remember certain direct-mail 
pieces which my firm did for a 
certain house six years ago— 
pieces which really were beauty; 
these pieces are still widely re- 
membered and still discussed. 

“Again, why is it that adver- 
tisements truly beautiful can pull 
without the aid of headlines, dis- 
play, or other devices considered 
indispensable by the ‘three R’s’ 
school of advertising? Because 
beauty arouses the esthetic emo- 
tions. The esthetic emotions are 
inspiration, wonder and enthusiasm. 
What a discovery—to find the 
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key to these elusive emotions! 

“To reason is hard; to feel is 
spontaneous. 

“Advertising should always 
choose the spontaneous way, the 
art way. 

“What is art? I know no bet- 
ter explanation than Aristotle's, 
‘Dramatization,’ says Aristotle, ‘is 
the essential note of all art. 
Through the medium of words, 
pigments and solids, we are able 
to put things and actions into a 
sound world, a color world, a 
shape world, where emotions are 
released.’ 

“The emotions,’ said Arthur 
Balfour, in his last days at Ox- 
ford, ‘lie at the-root of conduct. 
They supply the immediate motif 
for all the actions of mankind’ 


INSPIRED BEAUTY BEGETS RESULTS 


“Personally, I am through with 
matter-of-fact-ness—with matter- 
of-fact copy, matter-of-fact illus- 
trations, mechanical layouts. I 
care not how perfect, how im- 
peccable an advertisement may be, 
if it is only that, it hasn’t the 
force of a canned pea. Give me 
copy that rings with imagination, 
illustrations that soar with beauty, 
and layouts that put the whole 
inner-man in tune, then will I 
show you action and results. 

“That is why I say the adver- 
tising man who expects to employ 
advertising must know how to 
employ beauty. And that is a 
matter of native taste, cultivated 
by contact with our best writers, 
our best artists.” 

Mellor finished, a bit out of 
breath, but flushed with convic- 
tion. } 

“Lounsberry,” observed Mar- 
shall, “has given our advertising 
man his legs—to run. steadily on- 
ward. Mellor, I would say, has 
added a pair of wings—to fly the 
heights. But we still are not ready 
to fling him into the world of hard 
facts. Some general outlines still 
need to be brushed in. For this 
job I have saved Leroy. Leroy, I 
believe, rides no hobbies, but bases 
his claim to fame on a sublimated 
common sense. Leroy, will you 
wind up for us?” 

“This has been most interesting, 
most inspiring tonight,” Leroy be- 
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gan. “Almost like commencement 
day at college. Each man has made 
an important contribution, perhaps 
with a partisan enthusiasm; nev- 
ertheless, on the whole, with truth. 
Thus far, then, our advertising 
man must have for background, a 
thorough preparation in econom- 
ics, psychology and ethics—prob- 
ably sociology would be counted 
along with psychology. He must 
be an executive. He must have 
the artistic taste and appreciation, 
and a grounding in the principles 
of art and writing. 

“Still to be mentioned are his 
training in the technique of ac- 
tual advertising, and his knowl- 
edge of modern marketing and 
distribution. These last, I pre- 
sume, were taken for granted, by 
Marshall. 

“In addition, I presume we can 
find plenty need for some knowl- 
edge of business law and civics. 

“So, by the time we finish, our 
ideal advertising man has a most 
formidable course of sprouts to 
conquer. 

“Ts this program too broad? No, 
I can’t say it is. After all, adver- 
tising’s purpose is to create intel- 
ligent human wants, and to show 
how they may be satisfied. That 
is as broad as life itself, and cer- 
tainly the advertising man’s train- 
ing should be comparable. 

‘However, all these things are 


matters of knowledge and equip- 


ment. A man may have all, or a 
part. He may be able to talk 
them, write them, exploit them. 
But the real test, the raison d’etre, 
comes when he gets thrown up 
against an actual job. How will 
he apply his knowledge and equi 
ment? How will he approach the 
new problems that arise at each 
step, in front and in back of the 
sale? There always are such 
new problems. Will he revert to 
rule-o’-thumb practices, or will he 
bring each one of these problems 
to its logical solution? 

“Just that is the advertising 
man’s life—problem after problem 
to be solved—idea after idea to be 
created. 

“What we are trying to rise 
above today is the rule-o’-thumb 
practice, this hit-or-miss proced- 
ure,. these half-baked methods. 
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What we are trying to rise to is 
orderly problem-solving, step-by- 
step analysis—sound, logical con- 
clusions. 

“Our advertising man must be 
endowed with a patient willing- 
ness to search for the facts, to 
search through the facts, and then 
to act according to their light, 
with an irresistible courage. Even 
in his creation of ideas there must 
be that patient willingness to find 
the exact pattern for such ideas, 
and to hold his inspirations to 
that pattern. 

“All this, gentlemen, is nothing 
more nor less than a definition of 
the scientific method. Schooled in 
the scientific method, a man need 
fear no problem, no task. His 
method carries him to the solu- 
tion; his method insures the va- 
lidity of that solution. 

“The advertising business is stil] 
in its formative stages. In fact, 
the problems of advertising and 
marketing have recently been in- 
creasing faster than our skill in 
solving them. The problems, both 
of agency and advertiser, are 
growing more complex every year. 
Rule-o’-thumb is the path back- 
ward. The scientific approach is 
the path of progress. 

“So, as a final keynote, let us 
keep all which you have proposed, 
but let us make scientific method 
the key to employing advertising.” 

Marshall looked at his watch. 

“Eleven thirty!” he announced. 
“Gentlemen, any more _ words 
would be superfluous. The ques- 
tion now becomes: Is our outline 
adequate?—or, perhaps, too ade- 
quate ? Or, to put it in a mighty 
personal way: How keen would 
you be to hire the man who satis- 
fied our definition? And this, I 
hope, we can undertake at our 
next get-together? Let me thank 
you, one and all.” 


Advanced by Wayne Tank 


and Pump Company 
R. G. Ewell, advertising manager of 
the Wayne Tank and Pump Company 
Fort ayne, Ind., has been appointed 


" manager of sales of Wayne water soft- 


eners and the new Wayne oil burners 
for homes. L. T. Swallow succeeds Mr. 
Ewell as advertising ma: a 2 
Swallow editor of “Wayne 
Winner” and has had charge of direct- 
mail advertising. 
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| Reputation Sells! 


ELIABILITY in text and ad- 


vertising, and the devotion of 
real space have built the Radio 
Department of BOYS’ LIFE into 
a national institution that is read by 
enthusiasts young and old. 


It is reputation all the way through, 
from the splendid organization 
behind us to the reputation of our 
radio editor, 


ZEH BOUCK 


research engineer and writer. 


If you have a reputatton as a 
manufacturer or dealer in reputable 
equipment, it will be our pleasure 
to back you to your profit. 


Space in the Radio Department of 
BOYS’ LIFE is more than an 


advertisement—it is a recom- 
mendation. 


- Boys$Lire 


200 Fifth Avenue Union Bank Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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The Sales Manager—Slave or 
Slave-Master? 


Straight Commission System of Paying Men May Be Nothing More Than 
an Isle of Safety for the Manager Who Thinks He May Fail 


By George M. Meyncke 


Sales Manager, The Oesterlein Machine Co. 


T= comparison of the draw- 
ing account in sales remunera- 
tion with the old slave system by 
C. C. Casey in his advocacy of 
the straight commission plan in 
Printers’ INK of August 14, is no 
doubt intentionally overdrawn. 
With an equal amount of ex- 
aggeration straight commission can 
be described as the tool of the 
fim-flam artist. Neither compari- 
son is within the actual fact. 
Mr. Casey indulges in some 


skilful repartee, but if he per- 
suaded his applicant using that 
talk alone, the new salesman evi- 
dently is a poor business man. 
Most sales managers have, like 
the writer, used both the straight 


commission and the drawing ac- 
count plans of remuneration. 
After a study of both systems by 
many concerns, the writer reaches 
the conclusion that when the sales 
force is large, say more than ten 
salesmen, the straight commission 
plan is easiest, cheapest and re- 
quires less brain work on the part 
of the sales manager. If the force 
consists of but a few men, it 
usually follows that individual 
sales are very important, and if 
so it is much better to select 
capable men and closely supervise 
their work and remunerate them 
on either the drawing account or 
on a straight salary basis, because 
these systems give the sales man- 
ager the most control over his 
salesmen, 

Unless I have happened to meet 
a run of exceptions to the rule, I 
believe that 95 per cent of sales 
managers began as drawing ac- 
count or salary salesmen. We are 
the fellows that are telling others 
that the straight commission basis 
is the only way to get all of the 
money they earn. It is an ex- 
ample of deciding what we want 


to do and then thinking out a 
line of supporting reasons. Deep 
down in our hearts we do not 
mean what we say. We favor 
straight commission because the 
salesman carries the most risk 
under that plan. Their success 
under straight commission reflects 
our good management and their 
failure does not slap us in the 
face in dollars and cents, where it 
is exposed to the review of the 
Big Boss. 


WHERE THE SIMILARITY REALLY 
EXISTS 


If there are any points of the 
old slave system in sales relations, 
it exists between the sales manager 
and the general manager, board of 
directors, or whoever decides 
whether or not we are worthy of 
our hire as a sales manager. 

The straight commission basis 
is apt to be the sheep’s hide ‘that 
disguises the wolf. It is subject 
to so many abuses and misappli- 
cations on the part of the employer 
that any long-headed salesman will 
consider it only after a careful 
review of the history, financial 
rating and personnel of the con- 
cern, supported by figures of the 
sales of the entire organization 
over both extremes of the busi- 
ness cycle. 

A favorite abuse of this re- 
muneration is used only too ex- 
tensively by dealers and also by 
manufacturers of such articles as 
electric washers, vacuum cleaners, 
radio and such articles that sell 
to the individual. These dealers 
are perfectly willing to contend 
with a large turnover of straight 
commission salesmen—in fact, it 
is the basis of their sales scheme. 
The: usual method of operation is 
to take on one good salesman and 
pass all good leads and credit all 
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possible sales to him so as to have 
a shining example. Pointing to 
the record of this bolstered star 
salesman, the dealers take on all 
that they can persuade to join 
them on a straight commission 
basis. These spellbound salesmen 
go out and make a few sales to 
relatives, friends or a neighbor or 
two, which is all the dealer ex- 
pected of them. Their restricted 
income soon forces the deluded 
salesmen to seek other jobs. Such 
a scheme would be possible only 
on a straight commission basis. 
The dealer’s only expense is the 
turnover of salesmen. 

This policy of selling is prac- 
ticed wholesale and in most cases 
it is a deliberate scheme. In some 
cases it may be due to rank 
ignorance on the part of the dealer, 
and that is equally unpardonable. 

No student of economic condi- 
tions expected the automobile in- 
dustry to sell the 4,000,000 cars 
that were scheduled for 1924 pro- 
duction. Last spring every want- 
ad column carried screaming 
demands for automobile salesmen 
and most dealers greatly increased 
their force, either knowing full 
well that they could not sell 
enough cars adequately to re- 
munerate their augmented force, 
or else hoping blindly that in some 
manner they would dispose of the 
quota that was piled on them. The 
result has been. that thousands of 
automobile salesmen have been 
obliged to turn to other employ- 
ment. 

The writer has one dealer in 
mind who carried six sdlesmen in 
1923 and who has had twenty- 
eight men so far this year in an 
effort to maintain a force of ten 
men. This dealer admits that the 
salesmen cannot make a living, 
but excuses himself on the grounds 
that he was ordered by the manu- 
facturer to carry ten salesmen. 
Straight commission remunera- 
tion is enabling this automobile 
dealer to reap the profit of the 
sales that his force loses money on. 


There are many cases in which- 


straight commission is sound and 
also the most remunerative, but 
unless the abuses of the system 
are corrected, there will soon be a 
time when intelligent salesmen will 
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be unobtainable on that basis, 

If a “Truth in Advertising” 
slogan is advisable in order to 
protect the gullible, why not a 
“Truth in Sales Management”? 


Advertise to Wake Up Public 
to Value of Credit 


The Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Men is conducting a newspaper adver. 
pe ge campaign to acquaint the people 
of Cincinnati with the value of credit, 
One of the advertisements describes 
credit as “nothing more or less than a 
belief in the honesty of the other fel- 
low—and on this belief rests the in- 
dustrial supremacy of modern business.” 

The advertisement goes on to say 
that “without credit, all of our in- 
dustrial institutions, our splendid net- 
work of railroads, our gigantic mer- 
cantile establishments, the very heart 
blood of America’s supremacy would 
be hopelessly dammed. And behind all 
of this lies the credit of the individual 
—and this means you and I and the 
rest of us. A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link—and you and I 
—links in the great composite chain 
which forms egy Pm play our 
part honorably. And such a course has 
an individual reward. Your word will 
soon become ‘as good as — That 
is a reputation worth while. Anyone 
can have it. Just pay your bills as 
you promise.” 


New Accounts for 
Cleveland Agency 


_ The Bryant Heater & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cleveland, manufacturer 
of Bryant gas boilers and automatic 
hot water storage systems, has placed 
its account with e¢ Powers-House 
Company, advertising agency of that 


city. 

The Teagle Company, Cleveland, 
maker of ulce-Tone, a device for 
making a radio loud speaker of a 
talking machine, has also placed its 
advertising account with this agency. 


University Advertises New 
Facilities 
The University of Western Ontario, 


London, t., is using daily and week- 
ly newspapers and farm papers in a 
campaign which it is conducting in 
adjacent territory. The copy calls at- 
tention to the university’s new buildings 
and the facilities which it is now able 
to offer prospective students, McCon- 
nell & Fergusson Ltd., London, adver- 
tising agency, is directing this adver- 
tising. 


Toledo Art Service 


Reorganizes 
The Felz-Schreiber Studios, Toledo, 
Ohio, have been reorganized under the 
name of the Graphic Arts Corporation. 
In addition to general artwork the 
new company will engage in the engrav- 
ing business. 
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“During this current year more than 5,000,000 motor 
cars will convey 15,000,000 Americans to some camp 





ground.” 
“A million motored into the national parks last year. 
More than 3,000,000 motored into the 146 national 
forest reserves.” 
“In one year motor tourists spent $175,000 with 
Aberdeen merchants. That was Aberdeen’s share of 
the $40,000,000 spent in South Dakota by the 460,000 
motor tourists who visited this state.” 











- « « « » enjoyed the Wisconsin roads and spent 
from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 in Wisconsin.” 





“The 1923 tourist business is estimated at $65,000,000 
for Oregon alone.” 





‘tur- 


‘“ . 

urer But John D. Long believes that throughout last 
— summer and winter all the motor tourists in the 
ie country spent $200,000,000.” 

d Motor Life is the only magazine of touring, the only magazine 
‘i ’ exclusively for these motor enthusiasts who spent more than 
: or $200,000,000. The above extracts from Mr. May’s articles conclu- 

8 sively prove to the wide awake advertiser the necessity for a 

its magazine such as Motor Life and why it is such a profitable 
ncy. advertising medium. Especially at the present rate of only 

$300 a page. 


MOTOR LIFE COMPANY 


Publication Office, 1056 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


sok New York Office, 25 W. 45th Street Detroit Office, 2231 Park Avenue 
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Use of Trade- 
Merk on By-Products 
Is Defined 





Patent Office Rules That Canner 
Cannot Use “Blue Goose” Fresh 
Fruit Trade-Mark of American 
Fruit Growers, Inc. — Defines 
Dual Use of Distributor’s Trade- 
Mark with Individual Brands 





RADE-MARKS which have 
been registered for use on 
fresh fruits and vegetables can- 
not be used by others on canned 
goods. This, in brief, is the de- 
cision of the United States Patent 
Office in the case of the applica- 
tion of the Fruit Belt Preserving 
Company for registration of the 
trade-mark “Blue Goose.” The 
application was opposed by the 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
which has long marketed fresh 
fruits and vegetables under the 
trade-mark “Blue Goose.” 

It was the contention of the 
Fruit Belt Preserving Company 
that canned fruits and fresh fruits 
did not possess the same descrip- 
tive properties within the meaning 
of the trade-mark laws. In sup- 
port of this defense the company 
relied on the differences in these 
gouds in appearance, method of 
production and trade practices. 
On this point. the Patent Office 
ruled as follows: 

“Tt is probable that the average 
purchaser would not, in view of 
these differences, be likely to con- 
fuse one with the other, neverthe- 
less it does not necessarily follow 
that a purchaser of canned fruits 
bearing the “Blue Goose” label 
would not be led to believe that 
fresh fruit having the same label 
thereon did not originate from the 
same source. It is well known 
that fruit growers often preserve 
and can surplus fruits and also 
that canned fruit is frequently 
used as a substitute for fresh fruit, 
especially when fresh fruit is not 
obtainable. More6ver, contrary to 
the contention of the applicant, 
canned fruits are often sold at the 
same places that fresh fruits are 
sold, such as delicatessen stores 
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and in the modern chain groceries, 
In those cases where fruit growers 
do preserve and can their surplus 
fruits, the canning and preserving 
merely subserve the general object 
of marketing and distributing of 
the fresh fruits. In the case of 
the California Packing Company 
v. Poland, butter and canned milk 
were held to possess the same raw 
product, viz. milk. The examiner 
is persuaded that within the mean- 
ing of Section 5, the goods in issue 
posséss the same descriptive prop- 
erties.” 

Another defense advanced by 
the Fruit Belt Preserving Com- 
pany in its brief was to the effect 
that the “Blue Goose” trade-mark 
was not owned by the American 
Fruit Growers within the meaning 
of the Act of 1905. This was 
based on the circumstance that 
other producers, under certain 
conditions, are permitted to use 
on their containers for fruit the 
“Blue Goose” trade-mark. These 
conditions are that the American 
Growers shall supervise the selec- 
tion and grading of the fruit and 
control the marketing thereof, the 
producer, under these circum- 
stances, being also permitted to 
use his own brand. 

The Patent Office held that even in 
those cases where others are per- 
mitted to use their own brand in 
addition to the “Blue Goose” 
brand, the fact that this other 
brand informs purchasers that the 
product is grown by others than 
the American Growers, does not 
negative the significance that 
“Blue Goose” has when this pri- 
vate brand is absent. “It is 
sufficient to establish ownership if 
a trade owns or controls the goods 
it offers for sale upon which it 
places the mark,” the Patent Office 
ruled. 


Test Campaign for New 
Heating System 


An experimental campaign of ad- 
vertising to introduce the Duplex Auto- 
matie eatin System, for heating 
homes and other buildings by gas, is 
being started in Buffalo newspapers. As 
distribution is extended the advertising 
will be placed in other cities in Western 
New York. he apparatus is owned 
and marketed jointly by George Duch- 
scherer and the Guenther Manufactur- 
ing Company, both of Buffalo. 
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Whatever the Line, 
Its Management 
that Counts 


Not the sign on the door, but the methods 
inside bring profits to a manufacturing plant. 


Each line can be profitable; each can be 
unprofitable; narrow is the partition. What 
makes the difference? Simply, how men are 
handled; how wastes are avoided; how pro- 
ductive are methods and equipment. 

That’s the reason for Factory, the Mag- 
azine of Management; for it gathers ideas 
from all lines and carries them to all lines. 
It deals with the vital problems common to 
all plants: men, methods, materials, machines. 

That a manufacturer profits most by lay- 
ing hold of a wide source of practical experi- 
ence is demonstrated by the drawing together 
by Factory of the largest executive circu- 
lation of any industrial magazine. 


THE MAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON -NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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WHO IS THIS FELLOW? 


We would like to have you know him 
better. There are over 100,000 of him. 
He is a recognized success in business — 
hence, he is a leader and, being such, 
establishes the customs and methods of 
thousands. 


He’s a Fellow Worth 
Talking To— 


Because his intellect is keen and his 
interests many, this fellow buys for his 
business, home and community. ‘Many 
of the more prominent advertisers are 
already talking to him. Probably you 
would care to, if you knew him better. 
“Who Is This Fellow?” has just been 
published for those who would like to 
know him better. You may have your 
copy for the asking. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
CHICAGO 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Advertising Manager 


Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


Eastern Representatives Mid-West Representative 
Constantine & Jackson Howard I. Shaw 
7 W. 16th St., New York 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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Does Your Copy Soar above the 
Heads of Its Readers? 


Make the Advertising Live Down to the Prospect 


By Ed Wolff 


Manager of Sales and Advertising, David Adler & Sons Company 


HEN I-was a boy of less 

than six years old,” said 
a writer whose advertising copy 
has often been held up as a model 
of good salesmanship, “my father 
took me one night to hear Robert 
Ingersoll lecture. To this day I 
recall vividly some of his argu- 
ments, and I remember that when 
we were going home that night I 
discussed the speech with my 
father. There were many gray- 
beards in the audience. It has 
always stayed with me that every- 
one in the hall must have under- 
stood all that Ingersoll said. If 
his remarks were intelligible to a 
six-year-old boy they must, of a 
certainty, have been clear to all 
who heard him. I have tried al- 
ways to write my copy on that 
basis.” 

“Given a mixed audience of a 
thousand,” said a speaker who is 
always in demand at business 
gatherings, “there will perhaps be 
700 who are just about aver- 
age in their intellectual make- 
up. One hundred may be above 
the average; another hundred 
somewhat below that level. The 
final hundred will be composed of, 
say, fifty who are mentally close 
to genius and fifty who are cor- 


respondingly dull-witted. I speak 


to that last fifty. Then I know 
that everybody who hears me will 
understand my message.” 

A correspondent, whose sales by 
mail rank with those of any of 
the twenty-five traveling represen- 
tatives of his house, instructs his 
assistants thus: “When your letter 
arrives, it may be opened by the 
president of the company; maybe 
by the office boy. Write it so that 
the office boy can understand it. 
Then you are sure that the presi- 
dent will.” 

The wisdom of such a plan is 
so obvious that few would be in- 


clined to dispute it. Yet the diffi- 
culty seems to be to keep this fact 
in mind while actually preparing 
copy. In this regard an experience 
of the sales manager for one of 
the country’s big advertisers may 
prove illuminating. 

A customer, whom the sales 
manager had never seen, wrote in 
to cancel the greater part of his 
order. Since the goods were in 
process of manufacture, according 
to the buyer’s special order, and 
if thrown back on the maker’s 
hands might involve quite a loss, 
the sales manager wrote the 
dealer, explaining the situation and 
trying to sell him the idea of keep- 
ing the goods after they had 
passed through the factory. A week 
or so later, having occasion to 
write a similar letter, and remem- 
bering with approval his previous 
effort, he had the carbon copy on 
his desk and was reading it again 
with the warm glow of the creator 
of a masterpiece, when in walked 
the very man to whom it had 
been addressed. 

The sales manager had just fin- 
ished reading this part of the mes- 
sage: 

The valid reasons enumerated above 
justify us in adopting our attitude as 
outlined here. e are confident that 
maturer judgment, the result of further 
reflection, will convince you not alone 
of the propriety of our askin ou to 
accept the goods when finished, ut of 
the moral responsibility involved, the 
burden of which rests on your shoulders. 


From this he looked up to see 
before him a man with grizzled 
beard, near-clean collar, almost 
spotless vest and hardly frayed 
necktie. Above the visitor’s hat- 
band in front curved the dark 
crude-oil crescent that betrays a 
sweaty brow belonging to a thrifty 
wearer. “My name is Jacobs— 
J. J. Jacobs,” said the visitor. The 
sales manager looked in surprise 
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at this deceiving spectacle of the 
owner of a business rated at a 
half-million dollars. 

“Now,” said Jacobs, “about them 
goods. We just ain’t got any place 
for ’em. I know we bought ’em. 
We done it with our eyes open, 
and when we seen we was stuck 
we wrote you folks to cancel ’em. 
But that wasn’t: no excuse for 
writin’ us like you did.” 

That sales manager is alert. 
Like a flash he realized the dis- 
crepancy between the phrasing of 
his letter and the mental processes 
of the customer. Making the 
merchant comfortable with an 
armchair and a cigar, he put forth, 
face to face, the same arguments 
that he had employed in his letter. 
But he used words of one syllable 
—short sentences. This time the 
idea soaked in; the merchant ac- 
knowledged his responsibility and 
agreed that the goods should be 
shipped. In parting, he stuck out 
his hand with a grin and said: 
“All right, young feller. But don’t 
you never write me no more like 
you did last time. I’m a business 
man. When you're talkin’ busi- 
ness to me, either talk business or 
don’t talk.” 

Sales letters, whether prepared 
for an individual or for a prospect 
list, are selling copy—in intent, at 
least. They should conform to the 
rules for good advertising text. 
And one of these rules is to make 
the advertising live down to the 
mental level of the prospect. 

There is admittedly some danger 
in preparing advertising that as- 
sumes too much education or 
ability on the part of the reader. 
There is the classic instance of the 
product advertised as being a 
“saponaceous emollient”; and 
while some erudite people may 
know what that means, to the ma- 
jority those words convey little if 
any meaning, if only for the rea- 
son that the majority of people 
do not go through high school; 
and it almost requires a high- 
school education to understand 
them. 

It is maintained by those most 
competent to state an opinion, that 
certain products, from their very 
nature, require a treatment that 
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wraps them in an atmosphere of 
their own. This may be accepted 
as true. Nevertheless, it would 
seem good practice, whenever we 
can, so to phrase a piece of text 
that it will at once convey its 
message to the greatest possible 
prospective audience. 

high-price automobile has 
until recently been advertised in 
language which, if one might 
judge, is tuned to the standard 
employed by those whose wealth 
permits them to purchase such 
a car. Of late, however, the copy 
has evidently been written down 
to a lower mental level. Inquiry 
reveals that a new field for this 
product has been discovered among 
many who acquired wealth rather 
suddenly through oil strikes and 
other unexpected ways. One can- 
not escape the query as to how far 
the old market might have been 
broadened if the copy had been set 
in its present key. 

“Don’t under-value simple Eng- 
lish,” said Arthur Brisbane in an 
address before a business gather- 
ing. “Don’t scorn it because it 
appears too easy. I have been 
writing for many years, and to- 
day I find it a hard task to ex- 
press ideas with perfect clearness 
in words of one syllable, arranged 
in short sentences. But if you 
would influence widespread audi- 
ences you must master this most 
difficult art. There is no danger 
that you will make yourself too 
clear. The danger is that you may 
not make yourself clear enough.” 

He who contends that a copy 
writer might insult the reader’s in- 
telligence by choosing only argu- 
ments that a child could under- 
stand may have reasons for his 
belief. But, once the arguments to 
be employed are decided, it seems 
the part of good salesmanship to 
present them in words that a child 
could grasp without effort. The 
majority of men examined for the 
draft proved to be, in ‘mentality, 
about fourteen years old. 


Has Ryd-E-Z Spring Account 
The Ryd-E-Z Spring Company, 
Cleves, Ohio, manufacturer of Ryd- 
E-Z springs, has placed its advertising 
account with Jules P. Storm & Son, 
Inc., New York, advertising agency. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 
A Rare Retailer 


Oakes Brothers, of Caldwell, 
Idaho, Offer a Constructive Idea 
to Manufacturers—They Ask 
Manufacturers to Furnish Copy 
Explaining to Customers Why 
Branded Merchandise Is Best 


BE fcn common complaint of the 
manufacturer that the retailer, 
especially the man running a de- 
partment store or general store, 
will not co-operate to push and 
stand back of advertised branded 
merchandise is liable to be an out- 
worn complaint if the example of 
Oakes Brothers, of Caldwell, 
Idaho, is followed to any great 
extent. 

Here is a firm which, realizing 
the good-will value of advertised 
merchandise and the fact that it 
is used as a yardstick of measure- 
ment for unbranded merchandise 
often put out by “fly-by-night” 
manufacturers, is going to the 
manufacturers direct in order to 
get them to co-operate in a de- 
cidedly constructive idea. 

A series of letters to manufac- 
turers whose advertised branded 
merchandise their store carries was 
recently mailed by one of the part- 
ners. The following letter shows 
the idea: 

“We are preparing to start a 
series of advertisements in our local 
newspapers explaining just why 
trade-marked merchandise is good 
for people to buy. We will num- 
ber these advertisements from one 
up, and will allow any person sav- 
ing or collecting the consecutive 
numbers 10 per cent discount on 
anything they buy the day they 
present them. 

“Yours is one of ‘the advertised 
lines we feature and, for that 
reason, we are asking you to build 
us an advertisement, one column by 
five inches, telling in as few words 
as possible why’ advertised mer- 
chandise is safe to buy and why 
your particular line is the correct 
thing to have. It will be necessary 
to leave three-quarters inch at the 
bottom of the advertisement for 
our signature cut’ and we want you 
to use your signature or trade 
mark cut somewhere in the adver- 
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tisement. There will have to be 
an announcement at the top of the 
advertisement that ‘this is No. — 
of Series No. —,’ and an explana- 
tion at the bottom calling attention 
to the fact that all should save 
these advertisements until they 
have accumulated ten consecutive 
numbers when they can present 
them at our store and receive 10 
per cent discount upon their pur- 
chases that day. 

“We are asking you to build 
this advertisement for two reasons: 
First, we feel that you can do it 
much better than we can; second, 
if we were to make them all, they 
would appear very similar, whereas, 
if each manufacturer builds his 
own advertisement, they will be 
entirely different. At the time 
you send copy, please send all cuts 
necessary to run the advertisement. 

“In addition to the above, we 
want to run a series at regular in- 
tervals, in our regular display ad- 
vertisements. These will not be 
numbered and will be in the nature 
of editorials explaining why peo- 
ple buy more than merchan- 
dise when they buy here. They 
buy a name—ours, and _ the 
names of the manufacturers of the 
lines we sell—and a service which 
we are always endeavoring to im- 
prove. We are not trying to dic- 
tate these editorials. We do not 
want our ideas in them, for as 
mentioned above, they would all 
be alike. We are only trying to 
create an impression, and what we 
really want in these editorials are 
your ideas. These editorials 
should not carry a trade-mark cut 
unless it is very small. They will 
be solid reading matter unless of 
some unusual design you can sug- 
gest. They can refer to matters 
of store service; to particular lines 
of merchandise; to particular 
styles of merchandise; to methods 
of merchandising, etc.; preferably 
not more than four or five inches 
by one column. 

“We hope we are not asking too 
much in these two items and feel 
sure that you will write them with 
our viewpoint rather than from 
your own. We particularly want 
to feature from your line P. N. 
Corsets.” 

This letter indicates again that 
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Look for this Western, ten-gallon white 
Stetson at the Cleveland convention of 
the Investment Bankers’ Association of 


America. 


—under it you will find Elwood 
Lloyd IV, financial editor of The 
Los Angeles Evening Herald. 


—the man who has found the 
secret for making financial 
news interesting to the masses. 


Los Angeles possesses a greater percentage of 
potential investors than any other city in 
America. 


—the majority of them read and have 
confidence in the financial section of 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


* REPRESENTATIVES 


H. W. MOLONEY, G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. A. J. NORRIS HILL, 
604 Times Building 401 Tower Bidg.. 6 N. Michigan Ave., 710 Hearst Bulldine 
New York Chicago, I. San Francisco 
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Cheney Brothers 
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In reference to their exquisite 
CHENEY printed messages Cheney 
SILKS Brothers say, “We have 
paintings made by interna- 

tionally known artists; we 

go to the finest plate makers 

we know of and we spend 

great care in the preparation 

of copy. Naturally, to round 

out the picture, we print 

these messages on Foldwell.” 
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CHICAGO PAPER CO., Manufacturers 
801 South Wells Street, Chicago 
Nationally Distributed 


are busy night and day — thus 
strict uniformity is maintained. 


Paper machines making Foldwell 
acts: [ Clated Book, Cover ad wt 
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while many department stores may 
believe that turnover consists in 
disposing quickly of a stock of 
merchandise often bought at dis- 
tress prices, many local retailers 
who depend upon a community 
trade for a living realize that the 
sale of goods is only the first step 
in turnover. These men in order 
to meet the growing inroads of 
house-to-house competition and the 
other problems the average retailer 
is up against, are tying-up to ad- 
vertised merchandise which with 
the manufacturer’s name and repu- 
tation behind it, is most liable to 
build satisfactory repeat business 
and repeat business is what makes 
the retailer’s living secure. 

Needless to say the plan of Oakes 
Brothers has met with a decidedly 
hearty response from manufactur- 
ers and advertising agents. 


Leaves Canister Company 

Owen Earhart has_ resigned as 
treasurer and general manager of The 
Canister Company of New Jersey, New 
York, to become general manager of the 
Radiant Heat Corporation of America, 
New York. 
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Coca-Cola Earnings 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., for the quarter ended June 30, 
1924, reports net income of $2,242,639, 
before Federal taxes, but after expenses 
and other charges. This figure compares 
with $1,871,237, earned in the second 
quarter of 1923. 

Net income for the first half -of the 
current year is shown as $3,165,099, 
against $3,365,394, earned in the first 
six months of 1923, 


Campaign for Satinized 
Fabrics 


N. Fluegelman & Company, Inc., 
New York, fabric converters, are adver- 
tising their line of Satinized fabrics in 
@ campaign which is appearing in wo- 
men’s magazines and business papers. 
Direct-mail advertising also is bere | 
used. This campaign is being directe 
by Williams & anes Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, New York. 


V. R. Howard Joins 
Rheinstrom Brothers 


V. R. Howard has been appointed 
advertising manager of Rheinstrom 
Brothers, Cincinnati, manufacturers of 
food products. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Krohn-Fechheimer 
Company, Cincinnati, shoe manufac- 
turer. 
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Lou Holland Calls for Suggestions 


After Luncheon in His Honor President of Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World Opens Discussion on Next Year’s Work 


RESIDENT LOU E. HOL- 

LAND was the guest of honor 
at a luncheon in the New York 
Advertising Club on Monday, Sep- 
tember 15. H. H. Charles, of the 
New York Advertising Club, who 
presided, called attention to the 
fact that two former presidents 
of the A. A. C. of W., Herbert S. 
Houston and Rowe Stewart, were 
present and then introduced Mr. 
Holland. 

President Holland immediately 
responded with an __ interesting 
résumé of the London Conven- 
tion by reading portions of some 
of the outstanding speeches in 
which the breadth and scope of 
advertising were emphasized. The 
present condition of the pulp 
wood supply and the shortage for 
future requirements were men- 
tioned. He also called attention 
to the work of the Associated 
Clubs in protecting the investing 
public from the blandishments of 
the blue sky promoters and em- 
phasized the work along these 
lines remaining to be done. 

After the luncheon an impor- 
tant conference was held in one 
of the upper rooms of the club. 
Some twenty-five men who have 
taken particular interest in the 
work of the clubs had been in- 
vited to participate in making 
suggestions as to how the Associ- 
ated Club’s activities could be 
made more valuable to the mem- 
bers and the advertising business 
as a whole. 

A representative from Will 
Hays’ office reported on the work 
of motion-picture producers in 
cleaning up bad advertising in the 
motion-picture industry, and the 
eagerness of the producers to 
work with the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs in proroting the 
work. He suggested that while 
the producers and distributors 
could clean up their ends of the 
business, the national associ- 
ation and the local advertising 
clubs could be of great assistance 
in keeping the retail distributor 
from bad advertising which sold 


local picture showings in a wrong 
manner. 

Rowe Stewart spoke’ on how 
the Associated Clubs cou!d co- 
operate and suggested to the 
motion - picture producers _ that 
trailers in the theatres which 
called attention to the methods of 
the crooked promoter could do 
much to cut down the billion- 
dollar loss of wage earners and 
farmers in fake promotions. 

Malcolm Muir, v'ce-president of 
the McGraw-Hill Company, sug- 
gested that the various depart- 
mentals of the Associated Clubs 
and the other advertising associ- 
ations, such as the Association of 
National Advertisers and _ the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, should co-operate 
more closely in order to arrive at 
a true philosophy of the funda- 
mentals of advertising and to 
eliminate some of the waste due 
to “honest inefficiency.” A greater 
appreciation of sound methods, 
the speaker suggested, would re- 
sult if all the various associations 
joined hands to make available 
the results each had secured 
through its educational and re- 
search divisions. The chairman, 
Mr. Holland, intimated that this 
subject would be discussed fully 
by the executive committee and 
called on Paul T. Cherington, 
head of the Educational Division 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, who explained the course 
on the “Problems of Retailers,” 
“How to Form a Corporation” 
and other educational courses. 

Harry Tipper, of the United 
Publishers Corporation, fo!low- 
ing the suggestion of Malcolm 
Muir, said that the London Con- 
vention had demonstrated _ that 
the Advertising Club movement 
shculd expand in spirit and ob 
jectives. He pointed out that it 
was not possible to arrive at an) 
absolute science of advertising or 
to standardize advertising prac- 
tice since there was no exact 
knowledge of psychological law. 
A continuous development of the 
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practice of advertising and prog- 
ress along the “case method” sys- 
tem of better practice was sug- 
gested by the speaker instead of 
an attempt to standardize systems 
of advertising procedure. 

Herbert S. Houston, publisher 
of Our World, suggested a corre- 
lation of examples by the case 
method in a book which the Asso- 
ciated Clubs could endorse. H. H. 
Burdick, head of the Directory 
and Reference Media Departmen- 
tal, and D. D. Rothacker, head of 
the Screen Advertisers’ Depart- 
mental, suggested that the educa- 
tional committees of their divi- 
sions would co-operate with the 
educational division of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs and that it had been 
found the best method of ex- 
plaining the function of a specific 
kind of advertising was to have 
some manufacturer tell just how 
he had used it to increase his sales. 

P. L. Thomson, president of the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers, suggested that the executive 
committee might take a definite 
stand on the question of shows 
and expositions. He pointed out 
that in the electrical industry a 
set of rules, regulations and sug- 
gestions had been evolved which 
drew a sharp distinction between 
the sort of an exposition which 
accomplished a definite object and 
the one which merely enriched the 
promoters. He suggested that as 
many advertising clubs might de- 
cide to try to stage an exposi- 
tion, the executive committee 
might well consider the advisabil- 
ity of drawing up a set of specifi- 
cations which would be of value 
in guiding clubs against exposi- 
tions which were mere “hurrah” 
affairs of no real benefit. Presi- 
dent Holland offered constructive 
criticism on the advertising expo- 
sition held in New York last year 
and agreed that the matter was 
well worth consideration. 

Stanley Resor, president, and 
James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
talked on the better uses of adver- 
tising based upon better informa- 
tion obtained in advance and em- 
phasized the fact that advertising 
is not a thing apart but is woven 
into the warp of modern business. 
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' The agents, these two representa- 


tives said, would do their full 
share toward increasing the efii- 
ciency of the use of advertising. 

George W. Hopkins reported 
upon the growth of the speakers 
bureau of the Associated Clubs, 
which, under his management, 
has made great progress both in 
number of speakers and number 
of engagements filled. 

Roy Dickinson, associate editor 
of Printers’ INK, suggested that 
the present acute problem of ade- 
quate timber supplies mentioned 
by the chairman was worth the 
careful attention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs during 
the coming year. The efforts of 
the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation, and other private agen- 
cies, as well as the efforts of the 
Government, should be_ backed 
actively by the Associated Clubs, 
since practically all forms of ad- 
vertising depended on the timber 
supply in some way. He sug- 
gested that all the latest available 
statistics on the subject be consid- 
ered by the executive committee 
and means discussed whereby the 
association could actively assist in 
arousing interest in all efforts 
now being made to conserve and 
increase the timber supply. 

President Holland welcomed 
the suggestion and told of his in- 
vestigations on the Pacific Coast 
and the work of the American 
Society of Reforestation. He said 
that the subject was of vital im- 
portance to the business of adver- 
tising. In the discussion on this 
subject which followed, talks in 
favor of official action were made 
by John H. Logeman, of Chicago; 
Malcolm Muir, of the McGraw- 
Hill Company; P. L. Thomson, 
of the Association of National 
Advertisers, and Paul T. Cher- 
ington, of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. 

Robert E. Hutchinson described 
the formation of the new Wash- 
ington Service of the Associated 
Clubs and asked for suggestions 
as to how it could be made of 
greater service to the members. 
The various suggestions made 
were taken down by a stenographer 
and will be discussed and acted on 
by the executive committee at its 
next meeting. 
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A Moser & Cotins Client 


The location of this organization at Utica, the 
center of New York State, makes possible 
to our clients a more intimate, more personal 
contact so necessary to thorough agency service. 


MOSER & COTINS 
Advertising 
UTICA. N-Y: 


Member: cAmerican CAssociation of cAdvertising cAgencies 
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We believe we have 
a per tay plan that 
will make 500 sales- 
men making 1500 
calls a day increase 
that number to 3000 
and do so with greater 
-willingness and en- 
thusiasm. G We will 
discuss this plan with 
sales, sales promotion 
and advertising man- 
agers of concerns with 
national distribution. 
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THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Applied Direct Advertising 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Make Cines Quota or We'll 
Fire You!” 


The Iron Hand and the Arbitrary Rule, as a Means of Making the Sales 
Organization Keep on Tip-Toes 


By W. H. Heath 


A SALESMAN of the highest 
l calibre and of almost inter- 
national fame in his particular 
line, recently “got out of the busi- 
ness,” because, as he put it, things 
were coming to such a_high- 
powered pass, that if a salesman 
did not register 100 per cent every 
minute of the while, he was looked 
upon as a slacker and a failure. 

“Some other profession for 
me,” he observed, a little sadly. 
“Conditions have rapidly changed. 
Nowadays, if a salesman does not 
bring home a whole side of 
bacon every hour every day, of 
every month, he is yanked onto 
the carpet and made to feel as if 
he was a slacker and a failure. 
When things come to such a pass, 
I want to get into a different line. 
It is physically impossible for any 
man to keep up that grade of 
high pressure—and retain his 
health and his self-respect.” 

Are sales managers forcing 
salesmen along the track at top 
speed every second, and making 
exactions which are unreason- 
able? 

Well, some sales managers be- 
lieve that sentiment should not 
stand in the path of business 
progress. It is an age of top- 
speed efficiency. 

A Westerner—a California sales 
manager for a great automobile 
distributing agency, has this view- 
point. 

“A friend of mine, with whom 
I went to school,” he said, “early 
went into the cab of an engine as 
a fireman. And he has been an 
engineer for forty years. I don’t 
think there is a finer fellow in all 
the world. He walked into my 
office not long since, with tears in 
his eyes. From being merely 
gray, he had become absolutely 
white of hair almost overnight, it 
seemed to me. And he had a 
great grievance against the road. 


“The sum and substance of it 
was that he had been fired, after 
repeated warnings, because he 
was always a few minutes late 
on his schedule. From his own 
base of argument, it was one of 
those things which couldn’t be 
prevented. Times and conditions 
in railroading had changed. To 
bring Old Number 56 in on the 
dot was no longer possible. And 
to think they would fire him— 
after his years of service! How 
thankless, how unreasonable! 
Everybody knew his record was 
perfect. He had never been in an 
accident. His knowledge was 
profound. He had never been 
sick a day. His own fireman had 
thought so much of him, that 
when he was fired, the ‘pal’ volun- 
tarily gave up his job, too, in 
protest. 


EFFICIENCY EXCLUDES SENTIMENT 


’“T happened to have some in- 
fluence with certain officials of the 


railroad in question. Through 
various routes, I reached the man 
who had let my friend go. We 
had a long and a serious talk. 
And I left that office with a bet- 
ter-balanced idea of things and 
men and conditions in general. 
“The official said to me, in part: 
‘It is not a question of the hon- 
esty, the integrity, the lovable 
qualities of Bill. We are all per- 
fectly familiar with those sterling 
traits. Personally, I’m very fond 
of him. His record is above re- 
proach. We never had a more 
valuable, a more likable employee. 
But Bill doesn’t seem to be able 
to bring No. 56 in on schedule 
time. He misses it four times in 
six. And we can’t have that. Our 
customers demand ‘on the dot’ 
schedules. Five minutes late may 
mean a lost business engagement. 
Somewhere in the world there is 
an engineer who will bring that 
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train in on time 99 per cent of 
the time, afid the system is so 
much larger and greater and more 
important than sentiment, or any 
one individual, that Bill has to go. 
That’s all there is to it.” 

The man who made this state- 
ment took charge of the Western 
automobile agency mentioned, at 
a time when it was an unsatisfac- 
tory branch: when its records 
were not up to scratch. In a year 
or more he began to pile up rec- 
ords. With a population of 600,- 
000 people as his battle ground, 
he sold about 3,000 cars in 1922. 
In two months after that, he in- 
creased his record by 50 per cent. 
Some of his outstanding methods 
are worthy of consideration. 

No man can stay who does not 
sell ninety cars per year! 

How is that for tightening up 
the screws! 

And there’s no compromise, no 
soft-pedalling. It is an absolutely 
inflexible rule in the organization. 

The salesman, however, does 
not enter into the relationship 
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what may happen. He is not 
“hired lightly.” 

Every applicant is interviewed 
by the sales manager, then by an 
associate and finally by the “Big 
Chief” again. His duties and re- 
sponsibilities are impressed upon 
him. He is told that at the ex- 
piration of three months the sales 
manager will have another talk 
with him. If he has made good, 
he will be commended. If not, he 
will be dismissed. If by the end 
of six months he has not sold 
forty-five cars at least, automatic 
dismissal occurs. A second trial is 
sometimes given when there are 
extenuating circumstances. 

Old salesmen, who fall behind 
their forty-five cars for six 
months are automatically dis- 
charged. There is precious little 
room for promising or arguments 
or explanations. The quota must 
be attained and held to regularly. 
It is no periodic consideration. 

But is not this a trifle abrupt, 
even cruel? 

Is it fair? 


without proper knowledge of 


Sales Organization Wants to Represent 
Manufacturer in New England 


One of our clients, an old-established house with 
ample financial resources, has a sales organization 
traveling New England, calling on the grocery, drug, 
hotel and general store trade. The nature of their 
business is such that their organization is practically 
unoccupied during the months between September 
and June. 

This leaves a splendid sales organiaztion, trucks and 
storage facilities practically idle over one-half the 
year which could be used to advantage were it pos- 
sible to connect up with a manufacturer who desires 
New England distribution and whose peak of business 
happened to come other than the summer months. 

We would be pleased to put any interested manu- 
facturer in touch with our client. 


WOOD, PUTNAM & WOOD CO. 
178 Tremont Street - - - Boston, Mass. 


The sales manager in question 
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Do You Know Which 


Trade Journal Carries 
The Most Advertising of 


Radio Receiving Sets 


. We have just had an audit made covering the 
month of August, 1924. 


We will be glad to supply you 
with a copy of this audit. 


It shows that the Talking Machine World, “the 
Big Book with the Orange Cover,” leads all 
trade papers in all fields in the advertising of 
radio receiving sets. It leads them all by over 
100%, and this includes the electrical, the hard- 
ware, the exclusively radio, and the other music 
trade papers. 


EDWARD LYMAN BILL, Inc., Publisher 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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has another side to his story. He 
feels that the men who do not 
strike their expected quota are a 
bad influence for all other sales- 
men in the organization. This 
alone would constitute a sufficient 
reason for firing them. 

It is contended that five poor 
salesmen, associating with twenty 
good ones, will destroy the morale 
of the whole twenty-five. 

“T will have no man selling for 
me who can’t earn a minimum of 
$600 per month,” is the law of 
this institution, by the man who 
has made a very wonderful suc- 
cess of it, where others have 
failed. 

Here is a_ significant thought 
voiced by the sales manager: 

“It might make a difference if 
all salesmen really did their best 
all the while. But this is certain- 
ly not true. It has been my ex- 
perience that a great many sales- 
men are content with a rather 
small wage return. They might 
and could make a certain sum a 
year, but they work only just 
hard enough to earn an amount in 
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ratio to their personal modes of 
living, their absolute demands, 
The wage scale has no great in- 
fluence over what a man will do 
for you in the selling line. But 
when you expect a certain thing 
of a man, and demand it, you get 
action. This weeds out the lazy 
chaps, the indifferent men.” 

Not a year ago, there went with 
one of the largest shoe manufac- 
turing enterprises in the country, 
a man, who, in the capacity of 
sales manager, quickly acquired 
the enmity of the entire sales or- 
ganization—and it was a sizable 
one, composed of picked men. 

Some of these salesmen had 
been with the firm for from ten 
to twenty years. They were thor- 
oughly seasoned. Up at the top 
of the list were veterans who had 
won their spurs and who felt 
their importance. The president 
of the company—a man _ well 
along in years and somewhat of a 
sentimentalist, “chummed” with 
them to a certain extent. They 
were “privileged characters.” 

All of this the new sales man- 
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ager knew when he undertook the 
job ahead. 

But prior to his accepting the 
very responsible position, he had 
a frank talk with the president. 
Never before had anyone been so 
blunt, so arbitrary, so business- 
like. 

“I will come with you,” the 
sales manager said, “only with the 
distinct understanding—set down 
in black and white, that you will 
permit me to have an absolutely 
free hand in the sales department. 
I must have complete sway over 
those men. My word must be 
law.” 

“A sort of Czar, then?” the 
president said smilingly. 

“Tf you wish to put it in that 
way—yes.” 

“But will this be a good in- 
fluence? Our salesmen have been 
long with us—many of them. 
They would not understand. You 
might entirely disrupt an organ- 
ization which it has taken thirty 
years to build.” 

“If it is not functioning prop- 
erly, it is a dead weight which 
should not be carried,” was the 
answer. 

“But I believe in having a heart 
in these matters. I want to make 
a business success, greater than 
ever in our history, although it 
would seem a big price to pay— 
ruthlessly brushing aside the very 
men who, through the years, have 
helped put us where we are.’ 

“Some of them are doubtless 
taking advantage of you.” 

“Try it for a year,’ 
concluding verdict, 

The sales manager set to his 
task quietly, kindly, but with tight 
reins in his fists. He would brook 
no interference. His word was, 
indeed, law. 

And some sixty or more sales- 
men began to raise a rumpus. 

What was all this about? What 
did a stranger to the business 
mean by changing the system 
completely? Did he think he 
could come in and tear out all the 
partitions of idea and of tried- 
and-true procedure? 

Complaint changed to virulent 
criticism, openly voiced. 

Some of those veteran sales- 
men ignored the newcomer and 
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SIXTH SENSE 
IN BUSINESS 


By George H. Sheldon 
of Thresher Service 


IXTH sense is neither 
quick hunch nor in- 
tuition. These have no _ 
place in sound sales 
plans. 


Sixth sense is simply ac- 
cumulated experience. 


This we offer to the ad- 
vertiser who is through 
playing hunches; 
through taking long 
chances. Are you an 
advertiser who has lis- 
tened for the last time 
to promises of big re- 
turns, and now desires 
only reasonable profits? 
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went higher up in a quest for 
remedy. But the president stood 
by his promise. 

Finally, the sales manager called 
the entire sales force into confer- 
ence and talked with them. And 
there was no mincing of words. 

He had been placed in his pres- 
ent position to achieve a certain 
result. He intended to do it, re- 
gardless. Things were not to his 
liking in the sales organization. 
He was putting some new rules 
into force, and any salesmen who 
did not approve of the methods, 
who did not care to abide by 
them, were privileged to hand in 
their resignations—to take effect 
at once! 

Some of the old-timers gasped. 

Others were openly aggressive 
and combative. 

“T have been in the employ of 
this company for twenty - two 
years,” said a white-haired man, 
“fs this the way we should be 
treated? It’s despicable and un- 
believably thankless.” 


CANDIDNESS HURTS 


The sales manager had waited 
for just this opportunity. He had 
been studying Mr. R’s record for 
months. 

“In your case, Mr. R,” was the 
reply, “I happen to have a com- 
plete report. And this report 
shows that you actually work now 
less than 70 per cent of your 
scheduled time. Habit has gotten 
the best of you, perhaps uncon- 
sciously. You are easing up 
without knowing it. If you re- 
main with us, you must go out, 
on the dot, stay out until your 
territory is covered and then start 
it all over again, on schedule.” 

For the sales manager had in- 
deed found such cases to be the 
rule. Salesmen were reporting 
late, were going and coming as 
they praia It was the “easy 
life,” encouraged by the previous 
system, which was painfully lax. 
Men had been accorded so many 
liberties, that they took advan- 
tage of it, without ever appreciat- 
ing the gravity of the situation. 
And it increased in gravity as the 
years passed. . 

The sales force was “running 
itself’ in its own .way. There 
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More Than the Others 
Combined . 


In the first eight months of 1924 the World-Herald 
published more clean paid advertising than the other 
Omaha papers combined! Totals are given below— 
figures all in inches—measurements by Haynes Ad- 
vertising Company of Omaha. 











World- Next Third 

Herald Paper Paper 
Local Display .......; 297,838 172,343 168,238 
National Display ..... 81,307 28,775 29,176 
Auto Display ......... 30,199 17,473 14,310 
WHA he 605 os eee 126,491 33,882 35,824 
Total Clean Advertising 535,835 252,473 247,548 
Medical Ads:......... None 22,924 21,382 


The World-Herald leads the “next paper” in city 
circulation by 68% daily and Sunday, leads in subur- 
ban circulation, and also leads in total paid circulation 


by over 33%. That’s why the World-Herald leads 


the others combined in advertising volume. 


The World-Herald’s circulation in Omaha is greater 
than the number of families in Omaha, giving prac- 
tically complete coverage. 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inec., National Representatives 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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had been no arbitrary rulings, no 
fixed systems, no rules. Senti- 
ment had run away with the en- 
tire organization. 

All this was changed. 

Under the new regime, every 
man was made to keep a strict 
accounting of his time and his 
results. 

Several stubborn salesmen were 
allowed to go, because an investi- 
gation of their charts proved that 
they were not covering their 
territories satisfactorily, efficiently. 
New men placed in these same 
territories began to double sales. 

The “Czar” lived up to all he 
had said he would do. But aside 
from the very marked success of 
his regime, a surprising thing has 
taken place. 

The men who were his most 
bitter enemies, when he started in, 
now think him the “greatest chief 
ever,” 

It nearly always works out that 
way. 


Jacob C. Dold Dead 


Jacob C. Dold, head of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, died 
last week at that city. In 1909, he suc- 
ceeded his father in the business which 
bore the family name, and since has 
been president of the Dold plants at 
Omaha, Nebr., and- Wichita, Kans., and 
also of the Capitol Refining Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Under his management 
all employees were enabled to partic- 
| in the earnings of the company 

rough a profit-sharing system which 
he instituted. 


A. E. Clayden Buys Business 
of John W. Hunter 


A. E. Clayden, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, New York, has purchased 
the publishers’ representative business 
of John W. Hunter, of Chicago. The 
business will be continued as the Chi 
cago office of A. E. Clayden, Inc. 


L. H. Hombs Joins 
Frank M. Comrie 


L. H. Hombs has joined the Frank 
M. Comrie Company, Chicago, advertis 
ing agency. For the last two years he 
has been with the Chicago office of The 
George L. Dyer Company. 


Joiris Alfred B. Stenzel 


C. M. Pizer, formerly with the Lon- 
don, England, office of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, every mney is now 
associated with Alfred Stenzel, Inc 
New York, advertising art. 
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Sworn ‘government fined I for the six months ending 
March 31, 1924. Daily average circulation April, 1924, 
exceeded 97,500. 

ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
For the first eight months of 1924 the Dispatch exceeded 
the other Columbus Newspapers combined by 2,262,232 
lines. 


DISPATCH 13,659,283 lines 
Second paper 6,634,578 lines 
Third paper 4,762,473 lines 


MAKE CENTRAL OHIO YOUR TEST MARKET 


Columbus Dispatch 


OHIO'S GREATEST Z1Sp DAILY 


HARVEY R. YOUNG van & ORMSBEE, mo... Nattonal —— ~ =~ pumenaa 
Manager of Advertising York, Detroit, Chicago, San Franc 
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OUR advertising illustrations, painted by a 

member of the National Academy of Design, 
deserve a printed presentation that reflects the high 
craftmanship of the artist. 


@ Nothing so natural as that you should say, “And 
so we will have it printed by Corday & Gross.” 


@ That decision not only voices the opinion gen- 
erally held of Corday & Gross, but also serves as 
an uncommonly accurate measure of your own 
advertising years. 


THE CORDAY & GROSS COMPANY 
. Effective Direct Advertising 
CLEVELAND and NEW YORK 
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Now That 
Prosperity Is with the 
Farmer Again 





(Continued from page 8) 


_ and is making a reasonably decent 


return on his investment. But he 
is worried. He has to keep going 
at top speed all the time in order 
to get by. When he thinks of 
possible accidents he gets the 
shivers. He is desperately anx- 
ious to let go of that business, but 
can’t do it because of the two 
millions in good money which he 
has involved. His case is a mys- 
tery to me and, I suspect, is pretty 
nearly a tragedy to him.” 

The writer, intrigued by the in- 
teresting case, made inquiry to 
learn more about it. He found 
the manufacturer is right in all 
essential ways but one. He does 
not have the good-will of the 
consumer, including the farmer. 
And this one lack is the source 
of all his troubles. 

His sales force is able and large. 
But he drives it forward with such 
relentless and even merciless en- 
ergy that the yearly turnover in 
personnel is nearly 75 per cent. 
The whole selling machine is be- 
ing forced ahead to the very ut- 
most of its powers. This is so 
because the manufacturer depends 
almost wholly upon the sales force 
for keeping his goods moving 
toward the retail store. 

As might be expected, this 
manufacturer has no consistent 
advertising program. He takes 
frequent flyers in advertising as 
numerous other concerns are doing, 
or planning to do now, to capture 
a goodly share of the increased 
farm business. But he simply 
lacks the faith that will give him 
courage to lay out a program ex- 
tending over five years or ten 
years and then give his advertis- 
ing investment the same opportu- 
nity to bring in its returns as he 
would readily give any other sort 
of investment. His lack of cour- 
age comes because he has not 
enough enthusiasm for his busi- 
ness. 

If he could believe in himself 
to the extent of setting out on a 
deliberate quest for the good-will 
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of the farmer and consumers in 
general he in time could generate 
reserve power. Then he would be 
ready for eventualities. He could 
get satisfaction and pleasure, as 
well as profits, out of his business 
because then he would have some- 
thing that nobody could take away 
from him. 

Is this conclusion merely an in- 
geniously spun theory? Or is it 
based on fact and precedent? 

A successful Middle West ad- 
vertiser who produces a specialty 
widely sold in retail stores became 
much concerned three years ago 
about the future of his business. 
Even after selling quit being easy, 
following the war, he was able, by 
hard effort, to sell his output. But 
still he did not like the looks of 
things. He called in an adver- 
tising agent and spoke to him in 
this wise: 

“T want to arrange to have a 
series of talks with you about my 
business. I do not speak the ad- 
vertising language, but I am a 
university man, the same as your- 
self, and I believe I ought to be 
able to understand at least some 
of the things we shall discuss. 
Something is the matter. I don’t 
know what it is, but I want to 
find it. My proposition is that I 
pay you a retainer fee and that 
we have frequent conferences, 
man to man, until we discover 
what ought to be fixed.” 

The arrangement was made and 
eventually the agent submitted his 
report. 

“You are enjoying a good busi- 
ness and are making money,” he 
said. “I never saw a more ener- 
getic and industrious sales organi- 
zation than yours. In fact, you 
all are working yourself to a 
frazzle. Viewed in one way, this 
business is prosperous and solid. 
But I can name at least five things, 
any one of which could break you 
within a year from now.” 

The five things the agent named 
follow: 

(1) The concern’s mark-up was 
such that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission might question it. The 
profit was only nominal at that, 
the high price being made neces- 
sary by a lack of volume and 
large selling cost. Nevertheless, 
if the Government should investi- 
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gate, what would this justification 
amount to in the estimation of the 
trade? 

(2) A chain-store organization 
might take the notion to step in, 
make its own manufacturing ar- 
rangements and cause the article 
to be produced so ‘as to sell sev- 
eral cents lower than the manu- 
facturer’s then price. 

(3) Some competing manufac- 
turer whose plant perhaps was not 
running to capacity might take a 
notion to produce and market the 
article at a lower price, which he 
doubtless could do. 

(4) An extra large turnover in 
the sales department might come 
at any time. 

(5) An industrial or agricul- 
tural depression might set in, 
causing light consumer buying 
and influencing the dealer to keep 
down his stocks. 

If any one of these things 
should come about, as was indi- 
cated to the manufacturer, he was 
utterly without reserve power to 
meet it, inasmuch as his organi- 
zation then was straining itself to 
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the limit. Serious trouble, doubt- 
less with the sheriff playing a promi- 


‘nent part in it would be almost 


inevitable. 

What he needed was to have the 
consumer on his side. 

He saw the point and started 
out on a consistent advertising 
program. Now, two years later, 
he has begun to generate reserve 
power. The power comes because 
the consumer is becoming ac- 
quainted with the product and is 
willing to buy it. No miracle has 
been performed. People are not 
wildly clamoring for the goods. 
But there has been enough in- 
crease in sales volume to y vary a 
cut in the selling price. And the 
sales department now has some 
accumulated energy which it can 
use should an uphill pull develop 
or some other emergency come 
about. The thing is working 
through with mathematical cer- 
tainty and precision. 

Progressive manufacturers re- 
gard the present as being a 
peculiarly happy time to begin 
cultivating the farm market exten- 
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Dummy, rates and full information sent on request 





THE PROGRAM- METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Triune Printing Co., Publishers, 419 Lafayette Street, N.Y. 
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It is better to serve 
a few advertisers 
thoughtfully ... 
than many ordi- 
narily 
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sively and on a long-time basis. 
Their conviction comes from the 
fact that the farmer is coming 
back strong and that therefore his 
natural disinclination to buy has 
been cut through automatically. 
In other words, there has been 
removed a condition of sales re- 
sistance, the elimination of which 
a few months ago would have 
called for any amount of heart- 
breaking toil. 

“But,” to quote another success- 
ful Western advertiser, “there has 
to be faith shown. Advertising is 
not always a lovely thing to look 
upon. Sometimes, to use rather 
an extreme expression, its hair 
may be uncombed. It may be un- 
kempt. But it must be believed 
in and accepted, for better or for 
worse, for what it really is and 
what it can do.” 

Or, expressed in another way, 
the farmer is in the buying mood 
and if this fact is utilized intelli- 
gently in advertising, his lasting 
good-will can be obtained. 





E. A. Block has joined the staff of 
Hannah-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee, ad- 
vertising agency, as production manager. 
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Canadian Periodical Publishers 
to Meet 


The annual convention of the Cana- 
dian National Newspapers and Period- 
icals Association, will be held in Toronto 
on November 6 and 7. This association 
includes the Agricultural Press Asso- 
ciation, the Business Newspapers Asso- 
ciation and the Magazine Publishers 
Association of Canada. 





Join Hazard Agency 

Mario Schiesari and L. C. Paladini 
de Marais have joined the Hazard Ad. 
vertising Corporation, New York. They 
will direct a newly formed foreign ad- 
vertising department. Mr. Schiesari for 
merly was with the Ansonia Advertising 
Agency. Mr. de Marais for some time 
was with the Thos. Cusack Company. 


New Account with Montreal 
Agency 

The Cosmos Products Company, 

Montreal, has placed its advertising 

account with the Dominion Advertisers 

Limited, of that city. Newspapers and 
farm papers will be used. 


LeGrande Gaines with 
“Liberty” 


LeGrande Gaines has been transferred 
from the business survey department of 
the Chicago Tribune to the research de- 
partment of Liberty. 














Poster field today. 4 Ina 


Sales 








Are You the Man? . 


Ores to a re-distribution and divisional zoning of 
our Sales Territory, we have available for the right 
man an excellent opportunity of connecting in a sales 
capacity with the livest a 

ddition, we specialize in Offset 
Lithography including Cut-Outs, Car Cards, Window 
Display, One, Two and Three Sheet Posters. 4 If your 
ecord will stand the test, write us now for our 
proposition. Address me personally. 


A. R. McCandlish, President 
THE COMMERCIAL POSTER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Pictures 
in the Firelight 


By James WaLen 


AMES ELLIS says that the mind paints before the brush. 
Not alone does the artist dream pictures. We are all pic- 
ture makers, but our clumsy fingers fumble and fail us. 


_In the dancing flame of the hearth or camp fire, every man 
and woman sees pictures of happiness on the wing along the 
road to tomorrow or fluttering down the aisles of yesterday. 


Pictures are romance made into reality by some magic 
power possessed by gifted and laurel-crowned children of 
earth. Everyone who hopes to move the minds and hearts of 
people today must employ brush, pen or camera. 


The art of photoengraving has made the distribution of 
pictures as easy as the dissemination of the printed word. 
Where words once travelled alone, pictures now go with 
equal speed. Thru the mails travel the illustrated show win- 
dows of business houses whose customers never enter their 
favored stores and factories. 

“Your story in picture leaves nothing untold’ say the sages 
of publicity. The men who must move mountains of goods 
use photo-engraving. 

“The Relighted Lamp of Paul Revere” is a narrative in 
booklet form of the epic rise of the photo-engraving craft. 
A copy may be had from your engraver or direct from the 
Association. It is worth reading. 


®ASSOCIATION ® 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK CHICAGO 
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Another C lidati 7 
nother Consolidation 
¢ ° Transp 
| in New York Journalism | |" 
niu 
Beli 
Or Wedngsday, October Ist, the BRONX Meat 
HOME NEWS (every weekday evening and to 
Sunday morning) will be consolidated with its S 1 
sister publication, THE HARLEM HOME ~ 
NEWS, now a semi-weekly and published Wed- sg = 
nesdays and Sundays. The consolidated newspaper their 
will be published every weekday evening and Sun- — 
day morning and will cover all of Manhattan Island about 
north of 110th Street and the whole of the Borough — 
of the Bronx. It will be called ; itself e 
is ther 
does n 
THE HOME NEWS ore 
BRONX 4»»> MANHATTAN to vis 
horizo 
The combined circulation will be guaranteed Poe 
not less than 160,000 each issue. ped 
and ¢ 
: : fortun 
omens fy mr op The population esti- : 
Y 7h Y mate of the territory to travel 
Yy YY yy be covered is 1,750,000, — et 
Zoe or nearly one-third of Nat 
y Hf the total number of peo- aot 
/ Yj - ple in the city. ticket 
‘ Y chase 
THE HOME NEWS : = 
Y a. possib 
PA [Pek will in the future as in —_ 
jy ° 1s als¢ 
2 the past be a CARRIER- pi 
, Lj DELIVERED news- them 
paper, and that means » a 
| Queens HOME circulation. es « 
speci 
a THE HOME NEWS a 
Bronx and Manhattan hay 
The Steded Ducts See 373 EB. 148th St., N. ¥. journ 
steam 
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Providing the 
Means to Purchase 
the Product 


Transportation Companies Form 
“Save to Travel Association” to 
Influence the Building of Funds, 
Believing That by Selling the 
Means to Travel They Will 
Thereby Sell Travel Itself 


AS with nearly all of our great 
industries the transatlantic 
steamship lines have progressed 
far in the matter of advertising 
their wares to the consuming 
public. Almost every day in the 
year some line talks interestingly 
about its interesting . product— 
Travel. There is much that can 
be said about travel. The word 
itself excites the imagination. Who 
is there so dull and bromidic that 
does not desire, openly or secretly, 
to break loose at least once and 
step out into the wide, wide world, 
to visit the lands beyond the 
horizon? 

Unlike a great many industries 
the travel manufacturers’ mini- 
mum unit of sale is quite large 
and can run into a small-size 
fortune. Because of the high 
cost of travel, many people don’t 
travel at all and consider travel- 
ing as a luxury to be enjoyed only 
by the rich. 

Naturally it is quite impossible 
to reduce the travel charge so 
that it can be as easy to buy a 
ticket to Cairo as it is to pur- 
chase a pound of pork chops or 
a glovesilk undervest. Such a 
possibility as this is beyond the 
limits of the imagination. And it 
is also quite out of the question to 
select would-be travelers and show 
them how to make enough money 
to travel. 

But it isn’t impossible to start a 
movement to save money for the 
specific purpose of travel, to 
budget each week or month or 
year some definite sum which, 
when the total is large enough, can 
be used for the long-dreamed-of 
journey. 

This is what the transatlantic 
steamship lines and the railroad 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Covers Dixie Like the Dew 


Two big circuses will show 
in Atlanta this season. 
Circus managers KNOW 
where the people have 
money and will spend it. 
* 8 & 


Atlanta's big Mule mar- 
ket is in full swing. Unless 
farmers are buying, the mule 
seller stays away. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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Selling — - 
is a job of creating 
impressions 


‘MAN once asked Baron 
Rothschild for a loan 
of a million francs. 

“IT can’t loan you this 
money,” was the answer. 
“But I'll walk across the 
Bourse with you.” 

Canson & Montgolfier 
hand-made papers impress 
prospects and help to make 
them want a product. 


Canson& Montgolfier 
of Vidalon, France 
Manufacturers of Hand-Made 
Papers Since the 16th Century 


461 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 




















A Better Opportunity 
To Make Big Money 


We claim, and our records prove 
it, that 


EZXANDER 
Fim 


offers the best opportunity in the 
advertising field. Walter Morris 
earned during nine months’ ac- 
tual time $23,251.17 in commis- 
sion. Many others average from 
$1000 to $1800 monthly. 

Alexander Film Publicity offers 
more value and return to the ad- 
vertiser, that is why it is easy 
to sell. We have no real competi- 
tion in our field. Repeat sales 
build permanent income. 

If you are earning less than 
$35 a day steadily, write for 


book, “‘Sales- 
men proposition —— 
ALEXANDER FILM CO. 
3360 6. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
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companies have begun to do, 

They have combined in an as- 
sociation which they have called, 
“The Save to Travel Association.” 
The purpose of this association js 
to get people to form the habit of 
saving to travel. 

The Christmas Clubs as. main- 
tained by some 5,000 banks is a 
big thing today. Last year 5,468,- 

people systematically saved in 
these clubs over $11,000,000. They 
piled up this vast sum for a 
specific purpose, use at Christmas 
time. The idea gave them a goal 
to shoot at. It wasn’t simply sav- 
ing as an abstract proposition. It 
was a definite thing. Henry Ford 
is getting people to bank money 
in order to buy Fords. The trans- 
portation companies have organ- 
ized for a similar purpose, to 
give the American people an- 
other definite aim to strive for. 
Although the transportation com- 
panies form the foundation of the 
association, banks and trust com- 
panies throughout the country 
have been invited to join in the 
movement and become a part of 
the organization, as the working 
support of the banks is quite nec- 
essary to the complete success of 
the enterprise. Naturally it will 
be beneficial to banks also, in the 
same manner as the Christmas 
Clubs are helpful in gaining new 
depositors and deposits. 

The plan will be worked out 
along the same lines as_ the 
Christmas Clubs; that is, Save 
to Travel Clubs will be formed 
and members will be given cards 
and special pass books and ac- 
counts will be kept on special 
ledgers, etc. 

The headquarters of the as- 
sociation is in the Bowery Savings 
Bank Building, New York City. 
Milton W. Harrison, trustee of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, is the 
managing director. 

Both local and national adver- 
tising of all member companies 
will carry the insignia of the as- 
sociation with the statement: 
“Save to travel in a member bank, 
of the Save to Travel Associa- 
tion.” Advertising material will 
also be prepared by the association 
for use in banks, transportation 
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The Best People, Including H. R. H. The Prince, 
Read The New York Telegram-Mail 


Photo copyright by Pictorial Press, N. Y. 


Average Net Paid Circulation 220,249 


(Six months January 26-July 26, 1924) 


Publication Office: 73 Dey Street, New York City 


Eastern Representative: Western Representati 
DAN A, CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Tower Building, Chicago, tt. 
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WHEN YOU PUT 
THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF YOUR 
ADVERTISING PRINTING 
UP TO US 
THERE WILL BE NO 
ALIBIS 


& 


Newcomer& Company 


ADVERTISING PRINTERS 


124 White St., New York 




















The CHURCH MARKET 


—o— 


Church Does Not Close 


en Business Slumps 
—o—- 


It Goes Ahead and Spends 
$500,000,000 Annually 
in 
Programs of 


Building—R emodeling—Outfit- 
ting Churches, Parish Halls, 
‘arsc Gymnasiums, 


Schools, Garages 


—o— 


The 





You, Too, 


May Reach This Market 
Through 


The EXPOSITOR 


The Preachers’ Trade Journal Since 1899 
—o— 

F. M. BARTON CO., Publishers 

Caxton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Chicago New York 
$780. Wabash Ave, 17 West 42nd 8t. 
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offices, travel agencies, etc. There 
will be the usual window cards, 
booklets, and matrices for news- 
paper copy. 

The hope is that the activities 
of this association will reach into 
all parts of the country and be 
carried on by all organizations 
having an interest in the extension 
of travel; not only the steamship 
lines but the railroads and the 
entire automobile industry as well. 

The transportation companies 
see an opportunity to do some 
really constructive work in this 
plan. They believe that by selling 
the means to travel they will 
thereby sell travel itself. 


Life Savers, Inc., Wins 
Infringement Suit 


In a suit against Goodymints of 
America, Inc., in the Supreme Court of 
New York State, Life Savers, Inc., Port 
Chester, N. Y., recently won a decision 
protecting its label design 

It was contended by Life Savers, Inc., 
that the lettering arrangement and color 
scheme of the labels used by Goodymints 
were imitations of and infringements 
upon its trade-marks and designs and as 
such constituted unfair competition. 


A consent decree for permanent in- ° 


junction was entered by the Court, re- 
Straining the ae + comple not 
only from using the labels complained 
of, but from adopting any color scheme 
that would correspond to that used by 
Life Savers to indicate its flavors. 


R. G. Douglas Joins 
U. O. Colson Company 


Ray G. Douglas, copy chief of the in- 
dividual advertising service department 
of the National Trade Extension Bureau 
of the plumbing and heating industries, 
Evansville, Ind., has joined the U. O. 
Colson Company, manufacturer of ad- 
vertising novelties, Paris, Ill., as adver- 
tising man 

George Eissler has been appointed 
to the position formerly held by Mr. 
Douglas at the National Trade Extension 
Bureau. 


Has Lakeside Steel Account 


The Lakeside Steel Improvement 
Company, Cleveland, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Oliver M. 
Byerly, pivots 2 ency, of that 
city. Direct mai used in 
Cleveland territory ler thy: present. 


H. D. Taylor with Dorland 


Howard D. Taylor has joined the Dor- 
land Agency, Inc., New York, as di- 
rector of service. He was formerly with 
George Batten Company, Critchfield & 
Company, and N. W. Ayer & Son. 
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Solved: 


Problem 
of Distribution 
Costs in Pacific 
Coast Market 


THE Pacific Coast is a re- 
markable market, and of 
course you are anxious to 
sell there. : 


But distribution costs 
have deterred you — possi- 
bly worried you. 


Good news!—the problem 
has been solved. Respon- 
sible public warehousing 
has all the advantages, and 
costs less, than having your 
own factory branch. 


Why? — too long a story 
for one page in Printers’ 
Ink, but we’d like to send to 
you Sales, advertising and 
business executives a com- 
plete Report containing 
detailed data— 
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YOUR 
FACTORY 




















OLD TIME 

METHOD 

RESPONSIBLE PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSING 


PACIFIC COAST MARKETS 








— about this astonishing Pacific 
Coast market and what it holds 
out forambitious manufacturers. 


— about ways to economically 
reach and sell to this market. 


—giving names and experiences 


_of concerns successfully using 


public warehousing for econom- 
ical distribution on the Pacific 
Coast. 


—on what responsible ware- 
housing means. What to seek 
and what to avoid in selecting 
warehouses. 


about one feature of particular 
interest to firms having or want- 
ing resident representatives. 


—on many other points of inter- 
est and importance to manufac- 
turers coming to the Coast. 


«May we send you this Report? Just use your business letterhead. 





[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


AL T GIBSON PRESIDENT 


soil Executive Offices: 37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 
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Effective, Economical Display parag 
"er" 4 reade 

of Your Advertising Literature were, 
Tus 

Your folders, pamphlets, booklets and similar Lo 
“counter literature” can be more widely and If 
] effectively distributed in Multiplex All-steel imagi 
q Literature Racks—a sure way to extend your how | 
; sales. They encourage dealers to display your keep | 
advertising literature—keep it clean—prevent tising 
waste—and thus soon pay for themselves. work, 
Multiplex Literature Racks are furnished to m 
suit your specific need—both self-supportable proces 
and drilled for wall mounting. Sturdily built ye 
of metal throughout—light, rigid and attrac- sudies 
tively finished in baked-on enamel. Joints elec- game 
trically welded. Provided with space for dis- “To. 
playing your name and trade mark—a per- hou 
manent advertisement. asians 
Write for full information and quantity prices—send from 

us samples of your advertising literature and we will tional 
make our recommendations without obligation. Address actual 
nearest office. instan 
MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO., lected 
922 No. 10th St, St. Louis, Mo. — 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, pare 
San Francisco, Los Angeles “W] 
Daylis 

Lamp 

nary 
shrew 
skill, . 
AtL-StTeeL LirerA @. TURE RACKS few p 
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Does the First Paragraph Fulfil the 


Promise of the Headline > 


Make Sure That Smart. and. Cleverly Turned Phrases Which Invite 
Initial Interest Lead the Reader into Equally Promising Text 


By W. Livingston Larned 


T is not enough to devise an ex- 

ceptionally brilliant and com- 
pelling headline. 

Spurred on by it, the reader nat- 
urally expects this cleverness to 
be sustained throughout what fol- 
lows. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance to see that the paragraphs 
which follow leave no reader dis- 
appointed and disillusioned. Per- 
haps advertisers do not give this 
the attention the subject unques- 
tionably deserves. 

The quick-witted headline, stud- 
ied out and planned with the: ut- 
most care, is often followed by 
paragraphs of text which “let the 
reader down with a thump,” as it 
were, and he will stop short after 
perusing the first few lines. You 
have raised his hopes too high. 

If the headline is ingenious, 
imaginative and inspirational then 
how much more essential it is to 
keep the flame alive as the adver- 
tising story gets down to real 
work, 

The speaker who manages to 
select an inviting theme and then 
proceeds to treat it conventionally, 
does not win favor with his 
audience. He has not played the 
game, 

To elaborate this thought, we 
have selected a number of happy 
instances of sustained interest, 
from the point where the excep- 
tional headline leaves off and the 
actual reading text begins. In every 
instance, headlines have been se- 
lected because they were brilliant, 
sparkling, off the beaten tract and 
nicely calculated to excite reader 
interest. 

“When Night Falls, Turn on 
Daylight,” is a National Mazda 
Lamp headline of more than ordi- 
nary power. Words are selected 
shrewdly and with imaginative 
skill. And now see how the first 
few paragraphs sustain the inter- 
est in the lead: 
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Dusk comes on, to mark the end of 
day. Need it be the end of daylight in 
your kitchen? Is not daylight an in- 
gredient of every appreciated dish? And 
is it not a boon and blessing to who- 
soever takes pride in preparing what 
others will delight to eat? Then why 
not have it? 


We would look upon “Good 
Teethkeeping” as one headline in 
a thousand. A new word has been 
coined. The same old thing has 
been said in an inviting and read- 
able manner. Great expectations 
are aroused. You are led to be- 
lieve that the mind which created 
this headline must have an equally 
interesting story to tell in detail. 

And so the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance advertisement continues : 


Your teeth—how about them? How 
long since you have had them carefully 
examined? Do you ever go to the den- 
tist except when riotous pain sends you? 
Science has learned many startling things 
about the direct influence that bad teeth 
have upon your health. Bad teeth may 
cause any one of a dozen or more seri- 
ous ailments—rheumatism, joint trouble, 
neuritis, neyralgia and heart disease. 
And it doesn’t take a mouthful of dis- 
eased teeth to cause acute trouble. 


The advertiser has kept faith 
with his reader. - That headline, 
clever as it was, did not mislead. 
It promised something of impor- 
tance and interest and the opening 
paragraphs of body text “make 
good” on the promise. 

For Perfection Ranges, this 
headline is employed: “The Oil 
Stove Has Grown Up.” A novel 
little approach, this. And the text 
meets it more than half way when 
it goes on to relate: 


Few could -have fo: nm in the eil 
stove of their childhood days the founda- 
tion of the present-day Perfection—a 
range of beauty and convenience—as big 
and powerful as the gas stove. This 
grown up oil range does not smoke or 
smell. Its instant flame is as simply reg- 
ulated and as steady as a gas flame. It 
leaves no soot on pots or pans to kill 
the housewife’s enjoyment of her per- 
fectly cooked meals. 
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IN YOUR 
CAMPAIGN 
Include 
_ HeLQRSTSEXCHANGE 


Its Field: Seed, Nursery, 
Florist and Allied Indus- 
tries. Reaches over 60% 
of its potential clientele 
—a remarkable showing. 
Read closely and sworn 
by. The Leading Na- 
tional Commercial Horti- 
cultural Trade weekly. 


For Bulletin 16, giving informa- 
tion of further interest, address 


P. O. Box 100, Times Square 
Station, New York 














RADIO 
MARKET AND FIELD 
DATA 


Where can | procure a list of reliable 
manufacturers’ agents? 

What are the logical retail outlets 
for radio apparatus, In order of 
preference? 

How many dealers are there selling 
radio? 


What would be the soundest dealer 
policy on radio apparatus? 


is a time payment plan necessary for 
all types of radio receiving sets? 


What do you belleve to be the pro- 
spective development in selling radio 
apparatus during the next five years? 


If you would like to have the answers 
to these and other forty-two pertinent 


questions, write to 
THE MAGAZINE OF THE RADIO TRADE iz 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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It is conceivable that the great 
majority of men will be stopped by 
a headline which says: “The 
Tragic Significance of Age 31.” 
For this is an indictment. It al- 
most stirs one to resentment, par- 
ticularly when associated with an 
illustration which shows a tired 
and nervous wreck of a man be- 
ing reproached by his family 
physician. 

It will require powerful copy to 
keep pace with such a headline, 
Is the reader to be disillusioned 
and to say to himself, after the 


‘first paragraph or two: “Oh, it’s 


just another advertisement !” 

But the Postum story has no 
let down. Inexorably, it adheres 
to its headline text: 


Health — physical freedom and {ull 
vigor—ends at thirty-one for the aver- 
age man or woman in America. (United 
States official life tables are here 
quoted.) Dwindling physical resources 
result in rapidly decreasing earnings 
after forty. Age thirty-one! The age 
at which many have just prepared them- 
selves to undertake marriage and the re- 
sponsibilities of a home. 


The paragraphs above constitute 
another sort of headline, carefully 
gauged and constructed to invite 
continued reading. 

In a_ headline for Hoffman 
Presses, a device which makes 
home care of clothing easy, an 
affable cleverness of words pro- 
vides the desire to continue. A 
headline writer, by his resource- 
fulness, has won your apprecia- 
tion. “Rather good,” you say, com- 
mending him: 

“Why is it that people prefer 
the well Pressed man?” 

It is a play on words. Well and 
pa Can the copy writer justify 
it j 


You’ve noticed it often—the business 
man employing an executive—or an 
office boy—insists upon neatness and 
good appearance. 

The girl of good breeding is anxious 
that her masculine acquaintances shall 
be looked upon favorably by her friends 
and her family. You, yourself, every 
day, show a preference for men and 
women whose appearance suggests pros 
perity, success and self-respect. Ap 
pearance, then, is important. 


Quite true. There is common 
sense in all this and while there 
are no ingenious juggling of words 
and their meanings, the wisdom of 
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AMERSEAL 


A Bit of Scientific 
Mechanical Construction 


Sales managers, advertising di- 
rectors, and manufacturers know 
that products packed in glass 
should be sealed with a metal 
closure, and, if not consumed at 
once, that a reseal is imperative. 




















nan The quality and reputation of your 
kes product demand the best seal; 
an while domestic usage necessitates a 
TO- reseal, simple to operate, pleasing 
A to look at and positive in action. 
-. Rugged simplicity makes Amerseal 
ond the simplest closure on the market; 
A strong enough to meet all stresses 
fer and flexible enough to conform to 
glass irregularities. A gentle turn 
and Better seals or reseals. No false closures 
tify Seal-and- —no deterioration. 
Amerseal will meet your de- 
— Reseal mands; sealing your product and 
and i Ss not resealing it, simply, quickly, safely. 
fees This statement is not qualified, as 
hall Possible Amerseal’s mechanical construc- 
= tion justifies us in making it; and 
and further—it is endorsed by such 
i firms as E. R. Squibb and Sons, 
Richard Hellmann, Inc., and Parke 
= Davis and Co. They use it. 
1ere 


ris | AMERICAN METAL CAP COMPANY 


Summit Street and Commercial Wharf, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Bigger, Better 
Opportunity 


In the beginning, let it be understood that 
1 am not out of a job and don’t expect to be, 
but am looking for a bigger, better opportunity. 

The ing should interest 
some high-grade agency or national advertiser. 

Seven years’ experience In the advertising, 
sales promotion, and publicity departments of 
two well-known concerns, one being an out- 
standing American industry famous the world 
over. During my five years with this concern 
1 wrote an immense amount of sales and ad- 
vertising literature of all kinds. My work 
varied from editing their sales journal to writ- 
Ing magazine and newspaper advertisements, 
booklets, folders, newspaper articles, sales let- 
ters, etc. Spent considerable time out among 
the selling force gathering data and merchan- 
dising ideas. 

Wanting agency experience | formed my 
present connection. Handie accounts of four 
National advertisers, making contact with 
these cilents, writing copy, supervising art 
work, and handiing the campaigns from start 
to finish. Like this work but am sincerely 
looking for a better opportunity than | see in 
my present position. 

1 am thirty-two, married, Protestant, college 
graduate, an ex-service man, and can give 
any one of my former (and present) em- 
ployers as references. 


Address “E,” Box 130, care of Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 








just completing big enter- 
prise, desires immediate con- 


nection. Wide experience 
(U. S. and foreign) as 
agency owner, manager, 
copy chief and industrial ad- 
vertising and sales manager. 
Enviable record in general 
advertising, mail order and 
service work. A _ business 
getter and clients stay sold. 
Gentile, unmarried. No im- 
mediate investment con- 
templated. 


T. Y., 413 Alcalde St. 
Dallas, Texas 
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the paragraphs appeals to the 
reader. 

“A Car in Tune with Happi- 
ness” is an excellent headline for 
an automobile, in this case, the 
Overland. But what is to follow? 
Can the pace be sustained and the 
promises fulfilled in a longer way? 

The Overland message contin- 
ues: 


Happy faces to meet you at home? 
Happy evenings when the day’s work is 
done? Happy trips. Happy week-ends. 
Good times that live up to your dreams. 


Yes, the copy is continuing in 
exactly the right spirit. The step 
from the headline to the reading 
message is not jarred by a too- 
close proximity to engine talk and 
manufacturing, catalogue argu- 
ments. That will come presently. 

To a motorist, as he sees two 
contrasting illustrations of the old- 
fashioned blacksmith’s shop and 


. the modern garage, there is vig- 


orous appeal in the headline: 
“Where Once the Village Smithy 
Stood—” 

What has all this to do with the 
Schraeder Tire Gauge and Valve? 
What follows could be interesting 
or prosaic, according to how soon 
the copy writer makes up his mind 
to “talk turkey.” 

The Schraeder way is gradu- 
ally to direct the mind. and the 
thoughts and the interest into 
sterner stuff : 


Above the door of the roadside shop 
once were the words, “Blacksmith and 
Wheelwright.” Inside, the brawny 
blacksmith fanned the roaring fire on the 
smithy forge. Now the sign is down. 
The fire is out—the blacksmith gone. 

Where once the passing traveler 
found a smithy every few miles, today 
there stands a garage. Where his horse 
was shod with iron shoes and his car- 
riage wheels bound with iron hoops, the 
motor car now stops for air for its pneu- 
matic tires. 


It seems to be a case of not too 
speedily turning from an inspira- 
tional and imaginative headline to 
“selling talk” and a cold descrip- 
tion and exaltation of the goods. 
There is a suave intermediate 
stage, during which the copy 
deftly eases off from the headline 
idea and graduates into the more 
material arguments. 

And it is a cold plunge indeed, 
from the clever headline to an 
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Eleventh Convention 


ABC 


(AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS) 


will be held at the 


Hotel La Salle 


Octoberl62¢17* 


NINETEEN - TWENTY: FOUR 


“the DINNER 


CNIGHT OF OCTOBER 17 # 
WILL BE HELD AT 


Ohe DRAKE 


MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY 
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The Flying Electric Sign in the Sky 


By Night aviators flew over 
Columbus Circle 
That was novel 


rally had the 

ALKING and 
did, as a consequence, BRING 
MOST OF THE TOWN OUT TO 
SEE THE PICTURE during its 
first week. 


THE SUN, BALTIMORE, Sept. 7. 
One of the most NOVEL adver- 
stunts EVER PULLED in 

New York was executed last Sat- 
urday evening, when, during the 
CROWDED after theatre hour on 
an airplane, g 
ILLUMINATED information, the 
size of each letter twice that of the 
average man, flew through the air. 
DAILY MIRROR, N. Y., Aug. 18. 


CROWDS THRONGED maoAD 


WAY WHEN 

MOTOR WAS HEARD and VISIBLE 
from the windows and sidewalks 
were two words CLEARLY out- 
lined in electric lights. THOU- 
SANDS craned their neck to read 
the title. 

THE MORNING TELEGRAPH, 

f N. Y¥., Aug. 18, 


An airplane, with the words 
“Tron Horse’ below its planes, 
ELECTRICALLY lit, flew above 
New York City and surrounding 
territory, at times coming within 
touch distance of the tall build- 
ings, attracting the attention of 
MILLIONS of people. Whoever 
hit upon the idea certainly de- 
serves credit, for SUCH advertis- 
ing will BENEFIT the picture 
immensely, 


HARRISON’S REPORTS, Sept. 6. 


A GIANT airplane circled over 
Manhattan and Brooklyn the other 
night and VISIBLE were two 
words CLEARLY outlined in elec- 
tric lights “Iron Horse.’’ 


BOSTON GLOBE, Aug. 24. 





FLYING NIGHTLY FROM AUG. 
16 TO SEPT. 15 (FIRST SHOW- 
ING IN AMERICA) OVER 
GREATER NEW YORK, FOR 
THE FOX FILM CORP. 











WARNING! 


Notice is hereby given 
that the method of 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED ADVER- 
TISING DISPLAY ON NIGHT 
FLYING AEROPLANES used 
by William Fox in advertising 
“The Iron Horse” IS FULLY 
COVERED BY UNITED 
STATES PATENTS No. 1,474,- 
682, No. 1,505,714, No. 1,506,638, 
with other patents pending. 


“Let Us Put Sky Wings on Your Advertising and Fly It.” 
NIGHT AERO ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
A. B. Hook, Pres. 

552 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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awakening sense of having been 
“fooled” into an advertising story, 
pure and simple. The advertiser, 
in a sense, has hoodwinked you. 
He has said: “I will write a head- 
line which will stimulate the read- 
er’s interest, but immediately after 
I will talk about my goods and 
nothing else.” 

And that is where the trouble 
starts. 

When the headline is written 
with no proper consideration of 
what is to follow; when it is 
merely a cleverly turned phrase, 
written to “attract attention” and 
to attract by its ingenuity and the 
unusual character of its message, 
the reaction of the reader is apt to 
be fatal to the success of the adver- 
tisement in question. 

The reader, all the while, is ex- 
pecting a great deal. He knows 
that all this is advertising, but, 
having won him and his interest, 
he expects faith to be kept. He 
does not want an alert and provo- 
cative headline to cover a mul- 
titude of immediate catalogue 
phrases. 


A Timely Copy Argument for 
Paint 


On the day following the collapse 
of a rusty fire escape, which resulted 
in the death of a child, John Lucas & 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia, paint and 
varnish manufacturers, used a news- 
paper report of the story as the theme 
of a newspaper advertisement. The 
clipping was reproduced in the adver- 
tisement which informed readers that 
such accidents could be. prevented if 
fire escapes were guarded against rust. 
The Lucas products are especially made 
to protect metal from rusting, the copy 
said. Another feature of the copy was 
the Save-the-Surface trade-mark which 
was thrust into the newspaper clipping. 


William B. Pierce Company 
Appointment 


The William B. Pierce Company, 
Buffalo, manufacturer of boiler tube 
cleaners, has appointed W. H. Day 
advertising manager. He was formerly 
an account executive with the Moss- 
Chase Company, Inc., Buffalo, adver- 
tising agency. 


Appointed by Lexington, Ky., 
“Herald” 

The Lexington, Ky., Herald has 

appointed Cone, Hunton & Woodman, 

Inc., publishers’ re resentative, New 

York, as its national advertising rep- 

resentative. 
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WICE A WEEK 
OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 215,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a _ thirty- 


mile radius. 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a reasonable 
charge. For details write 


CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 
1431-39 E. _ St. 

















Here’s A Book 
You Ought To Read 


A WONDERFUL buy 
for every man in the 
advertising business. Writ- 
ten by practical advertis- 
ing experts. 413 pages. 
148 illuscrations. Price 


only $1. Used by leading 
agencies and prominent 
advertising men every- 
where. Contents: 


How to Write Advertisements; 
Layouts; Proof-reading; How to 
gravings, Electrotypes, and Stereoty 
Embossing; Lithographing; Color En: 
Mail-order Advertising; Circulars, 
Booklets, House Organs; Trade- 
etc. 

Just fill out the coupon oro it 
into an envelope with a dollar for each 
book and mail. This.413-page Advertiser’s 
Handbook and any others you may want 
will come speeding to you by return mail. 


eee ee er ee ee nee eee 4 


International Correspondence Schools i 
7151-E, Scranton, Penna. 1 
» for which send me = 1 
X, at $1.00 each. 

(Please check the book or books you want. ) I 
ADVERTISER: § HANDBOOK { 
SALESMAN’S HANDBOOK 1 

AUTOMOBILE HANDBOOK 
RADIO HANDBOOK 


Leen acai anaean am anen coenenanel 
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To Agency Executives 
AGRICULTURAL 
SPECIALIST 


Strengthen your organization 
with a man competent to pre- 
pare and supervise high-grade 
agricultural advertising. Eight 
years with leading agency in 
farm field has fitted this man 
to prepare presentations, ad- 
vertisements and follow-up— 
everything necessary for a 
really successful campaign. 
Convincing writer. Capable 
of acting as account execu- 
tive. College graduate. Mar- 
ried. Available October 15th. 


“H.,”? Box 133, Printers’ Ink 





NOT—“ME TOO” 


Too:often advertising solicitations 
are made on the “me-too”’ basis. 
What value do you place upon a 
man who creates sales—instead 
of merely chanting “‘me too.” 

I am seeking a connection as 
Chicago Representative with a 
Publisher who needs a man of 
30 with excellent education, 10 
years’ selling and merchandising 
experience, including Direct Mail, 
Newspaper, Farm-Paper and 
Magazine advertising. 

l am producing results, through 
experience, ability, application and 
intelligent salesmanship that is 
constructive selling. Thoroughly 
acquainted with most Western 
accounts and agencies. 

Available after November 15, 
1924, or before. The compensa- 
tion and opportunity offered will 
naturally be in relation to my value. 

All correspondence will be 
held strictly confidential in every 
respect. 

Address “‘L.,’’ Box 136, care Printers’ 
Ink, 1772 Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
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A Census 
of the Lithographing 
Industry 





HE value of lithographic 

products manufactured in the 
United States during 1923 by es- 
tablishments engaged primarily 
in lithographing, amounted to 
$91,050,585, according to the bi- 
ennial census of the Department 
of Commerce.. This represents an 
increase of 14.6 per cent over the 
figure reported in the previous 
census year, 1921. 

In addition, the report states, 
lithographing is done to some ex- 
tent in establishments engaged 
primarily in other industries, as 
for example, printing and pub- 
lishing. The value of the litho- 
graphing done in such other in- 
dustries cannot be ascertained 
from the census returns but the 
Department of Commerce be- 
lieves it to be a minor part of the 
total value of lithographing done 
in the United States. 

The census was based on the 
report of 325 establishments. Of 
these 112 were located in New 
York; thirty-nine in _ Illinois; 
thirty-nine in Ohio; twenty-one in 
Pennsylvania; eighteen in Cali- 
fornia; fourteen in Missouri and 
thirteen in Massachusetts. In 1921 
296 establishments reported which 
shows a gain for 1923 of 9.8 per 
cent. 

The industry employed 16,177 
wage-earners in 1923 as against 
13,971 in 1921. 





Premier Company -Appoints 
John Marshall 


John Marshall has joined the staff 
of The Premier Company, Cleveland, 
direct-mail advertising, as production 
manager. He was formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, and the Parkside Press, Camden, 
N. J. More recently he has been with 
the J. W. Clement Company, Buffalo. 





Eisemann to Advertise New 
Radio Set 


The Eisemann Magneto Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N,. Y., is planning to conduct 
an advertising campaign on a new radio 
receiving set this fall. Rickard and 
Company, Inc., have been appointed to 
direct this advertising account. 
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Is there a difference between 
Salesmanship and Marketing ? 


If your salesmen saw the merchandising of your products from 
the same angle you do—their problems and yours would be 
greatly simplified—and your sales materially increased. 


You get more sales only when you help your dealers and jobbers 
to increase their sales. This is the job you expect your salesmen 
to do for you. 


But the average man who is engaged in sales work does not under- 
stand marketing. Yet this is precisely what he needs today. 


We have made a careful study of the problem and we have found 
that too much emphasis has been placed on salesmanship and too 
little on marketing. 


If the salesmen in any organization know more about the market, 
the problems of the middlemen, the reason behind the advertising 
campaign, etc., they must function in a broader and more valuable 
way, which means more sales. 


Training in Salesmanship is one thing—there has been a lot of 
it—training in Marketing is another—and very little of it has 


been done. 


The Institute has prepared a course of training in Modern Mar- 
keting Methods and Practices. It fills the need of the day. It 
is interesting, practicable and instructive. 


There are no “ifs” about your being interested in the subjects 
covered by the Modern Marketing Course, nor are there any 
“ifs” about its value to you. 


If you read “Printers’ Ink” you will find this course helpful and 
profitable, and if you have read this advertisement you will want 
a copy of the prospectus which fully describes all the features 
of the course. 


Write for it now. 





INDUSTRIAL EXTENSION INSTITUTE, INC. 


11-17 East 45th Street 

New York City 

Without any obligation to me please send your free prospectus con- 
taining complete details about your course of reading and study 
in Modern Marketing Methods and Practices. 


Company 
Address 
Position 
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T. F. Merseles, 


Following president of 
the Montgomery 
Unwritten Ward & Com- 
Rules in pany, has re- 
Business ceived many 


letters from 
business men, large and small, 
indorsing his pronouncement in 
favor of truthful advertising 
made in the July 31, 1924, issue of 
Printers’ INK. Most of them 
say that Mr. Merseles gave them 
an entirely new thought when he 
said much advertising is deceptive 
without being intended that way 
at all—the fault coming from too 
much enthusiasm in selling or 
from such human failings as 


carelessness or laziness which pre- 
vents the copy writer from getting 
all the facts or from stating them 
correctly after he does get them. 
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The discussion over the Mer- 
seles interview brings out the 
suggestion that not enough atten- 
tion is being given to the unwrit- 
ten rules of business. Last June 
twelve retail customers of a cer- 
tain manufacturer went broke and 
we were fortunate enough to have 
the opportunity of going over with 
the credit man of the concern the 
causes of the failures. Nine of 
the wrecks were brought about 
because the dealers apparently did 
not know the unwritten rules. 
Three of the bankrupts were 
crooks who knew the rules well 
— but who would not play 
air. 

Perhaps this proportion would 
not hold good, considering busi- 
ness as a whole. For our part we 
refuse to believe that one-fourth 
of the country’s business men are 
gentlemen who work under an 
elastic code of ethics and who are 
honest or dishonest in accordance 
with what seems at the moment 
to be the best policy. But it is 
pretty safe to say that in each 
community there is at least one 
dealer who does not observe the 
unwritten rules. Most of the 
offenders are simply ignorant and 
have no correct interpretation of 
the law’s spirit. They go along 
fighting against increasing opposi- 
tion and then wonder why finan- 
cial success does not come to 
them or why they fall so far 
short of that still greater attain- 
ment that comes to a man when 
he can truthfully say he finds real 
pleasure and satisfaction in his 
business. 

As we contemplate the way 
some businesses are conducted we 
are reminded of the workman 
who gives just enough service to 
avoid being fired. And _ this 
criticism applies to the manufac- 
turer as well as to the retailer. In 
fact his offence is all the more 
serious because he naturally is 
better acquainted with the un- 
written rules and the  conse- 
quences that .come from ignoring 
them. Many a manufacturer, for 
example, crosses the invisible line 
and tries to win out over his com- 
petitors by cut prices, extended 
future protection or unusual 
terms. If he will observe the 
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unwritten law of fair competition 
he not only will have the satis- 
faction of doing the decent thing 
but keep away from probable 
ruin himself. 

Is this ‘ dealism? Perhaps so. 
It strikes us as being more nearly 
hard common sense. But for that 
matter, say what you please, more 
idealism is needed in business. 
When the business man has a 
little more of this viewpoint he is 
going to sense the unwritten rules 
that apply to his particular busi- 
ness—rules that it is difficult to 
tell him but that are essential if 
he is going to get any pride and 
happiness out of the building 
process. 





A New Slant A number of 


. consistent busi- 
in Business aeeqnner . at 
Paper Copy vertisers have 


lately displayed a tendency to 
centre their copy around the idea 
of instructing retailers in the mat- 
ter of interior display. PRINTERS’ 
InK has reported the fact that the 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change uses business-paper space 
to inform dealers that the Ex- 
change is in position to assist 
merchants in this work. It also 
has recorded the news that Lord 
& Taylor, the New York depart- 
ment store, recently employed a 
man to devote himself entirely to 
the store’s interior displays. 

Evidently, this phase of retail- 
ing is just coming into the lime- 
light. Certainly it has never re- 
ceived adequate attention. Here 
and there, a few manufacturers 
have concentrated on the problem 
of helping retailers to make the 
interior of their stores as attrac- 
tive, from the standpoint of dis- 
play, as the exterior. Now, how- 
ever, the subject is becoming of 
increasing interest, and it is only 
natural that this should be in evi- 
dence in business-paper adver- 
tising. 

The makers of Cannon Towels 
regularly feature some phase of 
interior display work in advertis- 
ing to dealers. This advertising 
makes concrete suggestions for 
the better display of towels in- 
side the store. Both illustration 


and text are devoted to featuring 
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the actual methods employed by 
successful retailers. 

The Rosemary Manufacturing 
Company, maker or cotton dam- 
ask, also uses this idea in its 
business-paper advertising. An 
August Rosemary advertisement 
contained two illustrations, the 
smaller one showing a window 
display of Rosemary-Basco in 
Mandel Brothers’ store, and the 
larger one picturing the interior 
display in the same department 
store. 

There is much to this idea of 
using business-paper space to edu- 
cate retailers on the subject of 
interior displays. The average re- 
tailer is in as great need of assis- 
tance in planning interior dis- 
plays, as he was, at one time, in 
planning window displays. To- 
day, he is almost swamped with 
aid on window displays, but, more 
often than otherwise, he receives 
no help in arranging his interior 
displays. | Obviously, business- 
paper copy that offers suggestions 
for interior displays is going to 
be carefully read by the dealer. 
It means money to him. 





Here is one 
All Is Grist an a oane 


thoughts in Earnest Elmo Calkins’ 
autobiography, “Louder, Please,” 
that impressed us: 

“Everything one learns or ex- 
periences comes in handy some- 
time, and out of such is woven 
the texture of life. It is a rule in 
fiction that no character or inci- 
dent should be introduced that is 
not to be used again later on, and 
it seems as if life also followed 
that plan. Everything that hap- 
pened to me seems to be part of 
the plot and forwards the action, 
especially my deafness.” 

Every advertising or sales ex- 
ecutive who has succeeded in his 
work could echo Mr. Calkins’ 
statement. Everything that hap- 
pens, whether it be good or bad, 
is grist for the selling executive's 
mill. This is particularly true of 
advertising. The more experience 
a man has and the greater the 
variety of his interests, the better 
he is likely to be qualified for ad- 
vertising. 

The reason for this is that ad- 
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vertising is not a thing apart 
from business. It is wrapped up 
with business so intimately that 
it is impossible to separate them. 
Selling, advertising, finance, pro- 
duction, management are all parts 
of business. A part cannot be re- 
moved without weakening the 
structure itself. 

In editing Printers’ INK we 
have always found that every- 
thing relates to or fits in with ad- 
vertising. For this reason almost 
every subject under the sun finds 
a legitimate place in the columns 
of Printers’ INK occasionally. 
The once prevalent notion that 
those engaged in advertising pur- 
suits carried their kit of tools 
around with them from job to 
job, much as does a piano tuner, 
was long ago interred in The 
Cemetery of Exploded Notions. 


Saturation? When you see 


saturation in the 
Think of distance, stop 
Victor! and consider 
how some of the gigantic busi- 
nesses of the country have tackled 
the problem. Look, for example, 
at the Victor Talking Machine 
Company with that problem in 
mind. 

Over a long period of years it 
has marshaled its sales force and 
dealers in an intensive and un- 
broken sales attack on consumers. 
It has been one of the largest 
advertisers in the country. Despite 
the fact that many people believe 
that the phonograph industry has 
about reached its limit in distribu- 
tion, it probably will continue to 
be a great advertiser. 

And while many are thinking 
that the saturation point has been 
reached for phonographs, what is 
the Victor company doing? Right 
now it is telling its dealers about 
the farmers’ prosperity. It is 
telling dealers that farmers soon 
will be seeking relaxation and 
diversion. “Strike while the iron 
is hot—sell them Victrolas.” 

“How?” ask the dealers. “With 
a light delivery car you can visit 
a number of farmers each day, 
taking a Victrola and records 
with you. Don’t wait for business 
to come to you or someone may 
head it off,” answers Victor. 

A new school season opens. 
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Victor jacks up its dealers by 
asking: “Have you shown your 


local school board the educational © 


advantages of having a Victrola in 
the school auditorium ?” 

Vacation is over and ‘people are 
returning with portable Victrolas. 
The dealer is urged to canvass 
his list of purchasers of this 
model while the people are. recep- 
tive to suggestions that they in- 
vest in an instrument more suit- 
able for the home. 

The concert and grand opera 
season approaches. Here is the 
industry’s great sales impetus 
which robs saturation of its myth. 
Victor makes certain that its 
dealers are awake to possibilities. 

That bugaboo saturation! When 
you think you have reached it, 
ponder over what Victor tells its 
dealers: “You may have to look 
about a bit for ways to get busi- 
ness coming your way, and there 
are a score of ways looking right 
at you. It is to your own interest 
to look about and see what can 
be done, and now is the time to 


do it.” 
A subject the 

Reforesta~ Associated Ad- 

tion vertising Clubs 
of the World could take up with 
profit to everyone concerned is the 
question of our dwindling timber 
supply. It is one which every- 
body is for, but few people seem 
to do anything about. While such 
organizations as the American 
Paper & Pulp Association and 
others have done much construc- 
tive work, there are still some who, 
dependent upon a continuous paper 
supply for their very existence, 
seem to take the matter entirely 
too calmly. 

President Lou E. Holland of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World has already approved 
the idea at a conference he called 
recently. Unless sufficient appro- 
priations are authorized by Con- 
gress to carry out a far-reaching 
program we are liable to face a 
real timber famine in twelve years. 
The question is acute. The Asso- 
ciated Clubs can give this subject 
of such vital interest to every 
publisher, advertiser, printer and 
agent, fresh news value. The 
problem demands prompt action. 
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" CORSELETTE 
Ideal fer Summer ‘Wear 


Ideal—because it replaces two garments by one and be 
= 
a es sun 


ummer wardrobe 
Originated and made only by WARNER'S 
$100 to $19.50 
in Corset Departments g 
Send for Booklet to Dept Al, The Warner Brothers Company \ 
yy Meduson Ave 07 W. Adame Se. 28 Geary St - 
lew Vork Chscago 


San Fraacuco 





ee ee 


Warner Brothers Company indi- 


viduals who are readers of either 
Printers’ Ink or Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, or both, as indicated:* 


NAME Tits - WEEKLY MONTHLY 


L. T. Warner Vice-President and Yes 
Sales Manager 


B. G. Warner Secretary 
D. C. Warner Treasurer 


M.L. Loudon Advertising Manager 


*Information furnished by Warner Brothers Company 
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HART-PARR COMPANY 


“PRINTERS INK is always a welcome 
visitor to the executives of this company. 
We have a regular system in handling, not 
alone Printers’ INK, but all other publi- 
cations which are of value in our business. 


“Taking Printers’ INK as an example, 
it comes immediately from the mail clerk’s 
desk to this department. One individual 
in this department, who is thoroughly 
familiar with the manufacturing and mer- 
chandising work in our industry, goes 
through Printers’ INK very carefully. 
He checks articles and marks them for 
the attention of those executives to whom 
the articles are of interest. The magazine 
is then routed to these executives in a 
regular order. In this way, each execu- 
tive has called to his attention articles 
which will benefit him, and he does not 
have to spend the time of looking the 
entire volume over to find the worth-while 
articles. 


“PrinTERS’ INK usually goes to the 
General Manager, the Secretary, Sales 
Manager, Assistant Sales Manager, Ad- 
vertising Manager and Sales Correspon- 
dent of this company. It is seldom that 
an issue comes through but that it has 
articles of value to one or more of these 
officials. 


“We all appreciate the good work you 
are doing.” 
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The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


URING a recent lunch-time 

discussion of the business done 
by the country’s big retail mail- 
order houses, a certain sales man- 
ager expressed wonder at the rapid 
advance being made by Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company. 

“It wouldn’t surprise me,” he 
said, “to see Ward the biggest 
house of the kind in the country 
within a couple of years. Why is 
this? Why is it advancing rela- 
tively faster than its competitors? 
Here is the whole country to 
work on. Other houses have 
ample capital, sell high-class mer- 
chandise, do the very best kind of 
advertising. For one to grow so 
fast is a mystery that I don’t 
mind saying is beyond my under- 
standing.” 

* * 

Without detriment to the other 
excellent houses in the mail-order 
business, the Schoolmaster be- 
lieves he can appease the sales 
manager’s curiosity as to Ward’s 
growth. There are, of course, 
numerous elements entering into 
it. But the real reason can be 
summed up thus: 

One boss. 

. F. Merseles, president of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, 
is in absolute authority and, to all 
intents and purposes, has to take 
orders from nobody. He has built 
his organization in entire accord- 
ance with his own ideas and 
wishes. He has no indigent “in- 
laws” or rich men’s sons around 
the place drawing fat salaries for 
being mere ornaments. Every de- 


partment head is there because, | 


up to date, nobody has appeared 
who can handle his job better. 
Hard-headed business considera- 
tions, tempered to an extent by 
the milk of human kindness, de- 
cided the personnel. 

* * & 

William Wrigley, once asked by 
the Schoolmaster to account for 
his quick success, said: 

“I hope you will not think me 
egotistical, but the thing that 
made this company win has been 


its advertising. I myself have 
been in direct charge of it and in 
fact have been an absolute czar in 
that department. I have had no 
board of directors to bother with. 
Other departments in the business 
can do pretty much as they please. 
But I and I alone, am boss of the 
advertising. Nobody can tell me 
what to do.” 
* * * 

Henry Ford works on the same 
basis. Not so long ago Mr. Ford 
said it was not necessary for him 
to advertise. Within a year he 
had arranged to spend millions 
for that purpose. What large in- 
stitution is there that could have 
made such a radical change with- 
out all kinds of preliminary ex- 
periments and much selling of 
directors and other dignitaries? 

Ford decided to advertise and 
advertise right. He gave the 
necessary orders and the thing 
was done. If he wants to cut the 
price on cars there is only one 
man he needs to consult. That 
man is himself. 

* * * 

Look through the outstanding 
business successes of this country 
and in each of them you are 
pretty sure to find one big man 
who is a real boss. He the 
others what to do and they do it. 

Note the distinction. He tells 
the others what to do. Right 
here you have the description of 
the big boss. He knows how to 
pick men for important places 
and, in a theasure, to duplicate 
himself in them. The little fel- 
low, on the other hand, tries to do 
everything himself. 

* * x 


The Schoolmaster in some pre- 
vious incarnation, if there is such 
a thing, must have been a stiff- 
necked autocrat of some kind, for 
he firmly believes in the doctrine 
of having one boss in a business. 
He is not much of a democrat 
when it comes to business. What 
every business ‘needs is some 
strong character with unlimited 
authority and with plenty of 
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CHICAGO 


PETROLEUM AGE 


Circulation doubled this year. 
Rates soon will be advanced. 
Yearly contracts still available at old rates. 
Apply at once to get the benefit of this 
bargain. 

Vol. 14—PETROLEUM Sree 


Published Soni} Monthi 
28 Jackson Chicago 
Branch: 56 W. 45th om “New York City 


Est. 1873 
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THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 








OPENING F'OR 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


Permanent to one quick at 
grasping and executing 
ideas; must be practical 
on creating and designing 
booklets, window displays, 
hangers, etc. State experi- 
ence and salary expected. 
Address “F,”’ Box 131, care 
of Printers’ INK. 











Co-operative Agency 
Service Offered 
Live Chicago Agency, fully 
equipped to render complete ser- 
vice, offers a co-operative 
working association to smaller 
agencies or to service men. For 
appointment address 
BEN M. SMITH 
29 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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ability to back it up. The busi- 
ness autocrat will make mistakes 
but not many—not so many as 
would three or four men of co- 
ordinate powers. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster often won- 
ders why so many department 
stores still seem indifferent to 
sales lost through lack of tact on 
the part of salespeople. His 
thoughts along this line were 
crystallized the other day into a 
possible remedy, which he is glad 
to offer for what it is worth. 

The wife of a friend of the 
Schoolmaster had dragged her 
husband into one of these stores, 
and then another and another in 
search of a skirt. It happens that 
the lady has increased in plump- 
ness until her waist measure is a 
secret spoken only at low breath, 
and it surprised her husband that 
each of the three saleswomen 
interviewed should prod this ten- 
der spot in her opening remarks. 
“Let’s see. You take a pretty 
large size, don’t you?” said one 
as she surveyed her customer. 
“I’m sorry, but we don’t carry 
that one in the extra stouts,” said 
another. The third explained that 
the bargain which had caught the 
lady’s eye in the window could 
be had in “the very large sizes,” 
but at additional cost. 

While these answers were 
courteous and plain statements of 
fact, the woman’s husband could 
see that they did not tend to put 
his companion in a buying frame 
of mind, and as he stood shifting 
from one foot to the other he 
planned what he would do to stop 
this leak if he were a department 
store manager. First, he tells the 
Schoolmaster, he would create a 
character to be known as “The 
Mysterious Mrs. Mix.” Mrs. Mix 
would vary in make-up each day, 
now appearing in perfect mode, 
now in a worn and faded suit, 
now with shawl over her head 
and a basket on her arm. Mrs. 
Mix would make all kinds of pur- 
chases, but what she would really 





“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 
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This is the Book 






“ADVERTISING RESPONSE” 

furnishes a complete analysis 
of the proved methods of successful 
advertisers. 


This unique book shows: 






were 
its of 





could 
O put The relation between the impor- 
frame tant characteristics of successful 





advertising, such as recency, con- 
tinuity, size of space, frequency, 
and primacy. 
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Aresearch into 
influences that 
increase sales 


That Shows with Actual Figures How Successful 
Advertisers Get and Hold Consumer Demand 


by H. M. Donovan 


mail, etc., in popularizing brands. 
. * + 

There are included the results of 
the most comprehensive and in- 
structive tests ever made on brand 
familiarity. Conclusions are based 
on the analysis of 20,000 replies in- 
dicating the response of consumers 
to advertising. 


No other book contains 
this useful information 


ls the § nant brands divide theiradvertising H.M. Donovan, the author, is the 
“The expenditures among different forms head of a well-known advertising 
M . ot paaeny: agency, and this work was originally 
oo The part pores by newspapers, begun with the idea of obtaining 
Sw 4 national publications, trade jour- basic facts for use in his own 
sai nals, billboards, car cards, direct organization. 
head Sent on Approval 
Mrs. “ Advertising’ Response’”’ supplies, in usable form, understandable 
| pur- knowledge vital to the success of every advertiser. You can apply these 
really trade-getting and trade-holding facts to your own problems. 
: Sold at all book stores for $2.00. Or you can get the book on approval 








forward to you immediately. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 
Philadelphia 


for five days. Just send us your name and address and a copy will go 
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WANTED 


An exceptional man for an excep- 
tional opportunity. 


A Production Manager 


in a fast-growing advertising com- 
pany. Must be familiar with 


Printing and Cuts 

Art Work and Layouts 
Planning and Service 
Merchandising and Promotion 


The opportunity will gratify the ambi- 
tions of an exceptional man. His crea- 
tive abilities, originality and initiative 
will have full play. His merchandising 
and service experience will find full 
scope. He will have ample assistance, 
close co-operation and frictionless busi- 
ness associations, 


Write us fully, stating your age (30 to 
40 preferred), nationality, experience, 
previous connections and duties, present 
salary and how soon you would be avail- 
able. Prompt interview will be arranged. 


“President,” Box 137, Printers’ Ink 








TO SUBLET 


Times Sq. Outdoor Adver- 
tising Electric Display Space 
One of our clients will sublet an 
electric, steel-frame display sign, 
facing south, on the roof of 
4-story building at northeast cor- 
ner, Broadway and 49th Street. 
Already wired. 

Contract from October 1, 1924, 
to December 31, 1926. Rental, 
$6,000 per year. 

One of the most valuable loca- 
tions in New York. Photograph 
and full details on request. 


Alfred Austin Advertising Agency 
116 West 32nd St., New York 


























Machine Illustrations 


of the difficult or technical kind. 
Photographic effects from blue- 
prints. Phantoms, etc. Accuracy 
and intelligent co-operation. 


JAMES F. TOBIN 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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be seeking would be courtesy and 
tact. Whenever she found it she 
would hand the saleswoman a nice 
little remembrance in the form of 
a $10 bill, then vanish to appear 
again in some other guise and in 
some other department. She 
would appear two or three times 
a day for a while, then the inter- 
vals would become less frequent, 
but always so irregular that one 
could never tell when she was go- 
ing to turn up. 

_ Backed by good newspaper pub- 
licity the Schoolmaster thinks this 
stunt might go across. Any- 
how, it was a good day dream 
with which to kill a weary ten 
minutes. 

Rae 


These are the busy months for 
platforms. It is therefore appro- 
priate to remark concerning 
advertising platforms the School- 
master wonders how many ad- 
vertisers have advertising. plat- 
forms. He would also be curious 
to know whether the planks in 
these platforms are as loose and 
as quickly forgotten as in the 
political kind. 

There is no doubt that an ad- 
vertising platform is a vital neces- 
sity. The General Cigar Com- 
pany goes so far as to say that, if 
for no other reason at all, the suc- 
cess this company has achieved 
has unquestionably been the re- 














A Writer Named 
Arbogust 


"THERE is only one kind of 
advertising copy worth the 
printing: copy that sells. I like 
to write that kind; like to write 
it for men who need it, for men 
who expect their advertise- 
ments to sell. Address 
OREN ARBOGUST 
A Free Lance Writer 
2002 The Straus Building 
CHICAGO 
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2 ONE MAN IN I0,000 


nter- 


‘on CAN APPRECIATE THIS 


| g0- 


pub- 
— N advertising agency in New York 
reamh invites the confidence of a man 
ten who seeks a real business opportunity. 
In return for his confidence, ours will 
F be extended, even to details of the en- 
or ° 
pro- viable figures on our books. 
a The man whom this will interest is 
1OO1- ° . . . 
ad doing big things now but will welcome 
plat- a still larger opportunity. He may even 
rlous head his own business—but perhaps a 
7 = substantial ownership in ours would 
and ‘ : 
the prove more desirable. He may be a big 
man in a corporation too closely owned 
| ad- to permit any ownership for him. He 
_ can bring to a soundly financed ad- 
it, if vertising agency the business he now 
suc- directs. 
ieved 


The purpose of this advertisement 
Aas is to find the right man. Capital is 
not sought. Further diversification of 
a profitable agency business is its object. 


This man we seek is the type who 
prefers to conduct such negotiations as 
may be required through his bankers 
or attorneys. We prefer that method, 
too, so suppose we establish acquaint- 
ance that way. 


Address “G,” Box 132 
care of Printers’ Ink 
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Printed Words 
That Sell 


Ripe advertising man, 32 years of 
age, American Protestant with the 
training to dig right into the bottom 
of things and get at facts—one who 
can analyze, put words on paper that 
sell, and plan a vigorous sales cam- 
paign, is looking for an opening. 

Trained as reporter and editorial 
writer, mail order letter writer, and 
advertising —- experience. Con- 
writer—ke 


ne copy 

in determining the proper % 
I want a connection with a reliable, 

flourishing business or advertising 

agency at $100 per week. will 

show specimens of work to prove my 

ability. 

Write “D,’’ Box 273, Printers’ Ink. 




















EDITORIAL AND 
PUBLISHING EXECUTIVE 


A ripe experience is offered by one 
who has profitably and loyally 
served two of the best-known pub- 
lishing houses in the country. 
Sound in thoughtful and impor- 
tant endeavor, this executive offers 
his utmost service to the right cir- 
cumstance in either book or maga- 
zine field. He is adept in all phases 
of manufacture, respects tradition 
and still is original though not 
bizarre, creates sound copy and 
plans, is a sedulous worker, has 
vision, executes and produces; and 
it is claimed by his associates that 
he has served with distinction. Ad- 
dress “J.,”” Box 134, Printers’ Ink. 














HUNDREDS STAND IN 
LINE IN PHILADELPHIA 
TO BUY THE SUNDAY 
TRANSCRIPT. THIS IS NOT 
TRUE AS TO ANY OTHER 
PUBLICATION ON EARTH. 
NEVER SOLICITED AN 
ADVERTISEMENT IN SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
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sult of a strict and determined 
adherence to a well-defined pian, 
conceived after most thorough 
discussion and deliberation. 

“Experience teaches us,” says 
the company, “that one of the 
prime requisites of a plan is 
stability, and to the same extent 
that this basic factor has been 
firmly established in our manu- 
facturing and sales departments, 
our advertising is being similarly 
stabilized. 

“By stability in advertising we 
mean: 


(A). Standardized layout, strongly 
featuring the headline, brand name and 


cigar. 

(B) Short, crisp copy surrounded with 
an atmosphere of distinctive character 
and individrality. 

(C) Uniform space size on a con- 
tinuous basis year in and year: out. 


If any member of the Class is 
sufficiently curious to want to see 
for himself how this platform is 
put into effect he has only to ex- 
amine the advertising of Robt. 
Burns, White Owl and Wm. Penn 
cigars. One doesn’t have to look 
very long to observe that these 
advertisements follow the General 
Cigar Company’s advertising 
platform. 


Bank Publication Moves 


The Southwestern Bankers Journal 
has moved its headquarters from 
Houston to Fort Worth, Tex. 


MAILING LISTS 


of Guaranteed Accuracy 








for Every Business Adv. 
Agency, Manufacturer, 
Wholesaler, Retailer, 
Investments. 


TOBIN ADDRESSING 
COMPANY 
426 Walnut St., Philadelphia 








| G SUDDLY NEWS 32480 | 


EAGERLY READ WEEKLY 8®y 5000 DEALERS , 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Financially responsible, well-established 
manufacturers’ agency, covering Texas 
and adjoining States open for good stand- 
ard line adapted to hardware and general- 
store trade. Address Box 519, P. I 


TO ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Printing concern, medium sized, doing 
only good grade of work, would consider 
doing business with an advertising 
agency that is interested in having its 
work done in our plant on an efficient 
and economical basis. Box 546, P. I. 


The manufacturers of the celebrated 
Stenpho Steel Sign are in need of 
aggressive sales representation in ter- 
ritories not now adequately covered. 
Stenpho Signs can be built in quantities 
of from 25 up. Write: The Stenpho 
Co., 15 E. Fourth St., Dayton, Ohio. 


FOR $15.00 CASH 
An inch Display Advertisement can be 
inserted one time in 153 country weekly 
newspapers. 
THE MESSENGER of SMITHTOWN 
Smithtown Branch, Long Island 
New York 


REPRESENTATION DESIRED 
An established sectional automotive trade 
paper desires a permanent tion 




















BIG OPPORTUNITY for advertising 

man to take charge of Chicago office of 

firm of eastern newspaper special repre- 

sentatives on part tg salary or 
i: 








commission basis. Box 522, nters’ Ink. 
HELP WANTED 
WANTED 
A classified advertising manager for 


morning paper in a city of 500,000. 
Address Box 527, Printers’ Ink, stating 
age, experience and recommendations. 


SALESMAN—With good follow up for 
large printing plant. Union Shop. 
Drawing account against commission. 
BOTWEN PRINTING COMPANY 
368 Sixth Avenue 


WANTED 


Experienced copy writer for morning 
paper. Address Box 528, P. I., stating 
age, experience and recommendations. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
able to plan and sell direct advertising, 
art work and high-grade printing on gen- 
erous commission basis. Call mornings 
at 9:15. Willard Price Co., 305 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SALESMAN 
We want a producing lithographic sales- 
man who, backed by a fine creative de- 
partment and the highest quality repro- 
duction facilities, can make considerable 
money for himself and for us. Box 533, 
Printers’ A 

















with a representative who can cover 
Chicago, Milwaukee and possibly all of 
Illinois. Straight commission basis and 
cooperation of highest order from pub- 
lisher. Representative must make at 
least $2,000 first year. to prove mutually 
profitable. Box 525, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

a losing newspaper. I have been pub- 
lisher of a newspaper in city of 300,000 
people. Decreased loss $102,000 first 
six months of the year over same period 
of last year. Increased local advertising 
from a haphazard cut rate to a uniform 
rate and overcame all special privileges 
and cut rates. Can do same thing for 
any losing property. Write me in con- 
fidence. Box 518, Printers’ Ink. 


J 7 
Contracting Printer 
A contracting printer of strong financial 
and general business standing, enjoying 
a steady volume of desirable work, is 
receptive to a proposition for consolida- 
tion with another printing contractor of 

similar status. 

Maintains complete production and art 
service departments, offering splendid op- 
portunity to proper party to reduce over- 
head and materially increase net profits. 
None but thoroughly sound propositions 
considered. Box 560, Printers’ Ink. 














ARTIST WANTED—Art department, 
large national advertiser. Must be 

on layouts, dummies and original finished 
work in pen and ink or color in any 
medium. Must have knowledge and 
ability to handle mechanical subjects. 
Box 562, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


Business magazine with 100,000 circula- 
tion wants promotion manager able to 
build its advertising pages and develop 
circulation. $2,500 salary and per cent 
of increase. Must be good solicitor and 
organizer. tion: Chicago. Send full 
particulars as to achievements, educa- 
tion, etc. No investment. Address Box 
565, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED 
CIGAR—TOBACCO t 
COPY WRITER 
the best there is. Free lances 
invited. 
Box 542, Printers’ Ink 
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WANTED—A young man_ mentally 
equipped for and inclined toward adver- 
tising as a profession. To such we offer 
an opportunity to join with an established 
advertising agency, as assistant to con- 
tact man, at moderate initial compensa- 
tion and assured advancement as cungelty 
for responsibility is demonstrated. Pref- 
erence will be given applicant familiar 
with layout preparation and mechanical 
features. Box 532, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

An ambitious young man for sales pro- 
motion work. salary to start will be 
small, the work arduous at the outset, 
virtually his entire time must be spent 
selling and in the field with salesmen. 

The opportunity, however, is, we be- 
lieve, large and will include a chance to 

ome a department manager if the man 
makes good. We want a man eager to 
assume greater responsibility, but who 
will not let mere ambition outdistance his 
real ability. 

perience in merchandising, advertis- 

ing, or selling of food products or prod- 
ucts sold the drug trade will be an asset. 

Apply only by letter, stating age, mini- 
mum salary willing to accept at start, 
education, experience, and other perti- 
nent data. 

SALES DEPARTMENT 





18th Street and Irving Place 
New York City 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Flat Mailing Containers, stiff cor- 
rugated board ck, manila wrapper, 
n two sides, size 1934 x 20%”. 9,000 
offered at much reduced price. Samples 
mailed on request. 
ANT PRESS, INC. 
225 West 39th Street 











POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—young man—seeks steady posi- 
tion with agency or magazine. One 
year of general free-lance experience. 
Salary secondary to opportunity. Box 
553, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLICITY MANAGER 
Experienced in handling campaigns for 
large religious and social organizations. 
Part time. New York City. Box 548, 
Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCIES! 
Young Man, college trained, experienced 
as adv. mgr. Southwestern daily, also 
N. Y. special ape, Best references. 
N. Y. C. only. 535, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT OR SECRETARY TO . 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE 

Young man, 25, eager to make adver- 

tising his life work, will prove valuable 

assistant or secretary to busy agency 

executive. Box 559, Printers’ Ink. 




















COULD YOU UTILIZE 
services of versatile young Advertis- 
ing: Sales-Promotion man? Clean-cut, 
c lege graduate, with experience, 
ability and ideas worthy of use by 

cy, Publisher or nufacturer 
offering best opportunity. Box 564, P. I. 
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Young woman with five years’ experi- 
ence in all-round literary, revision, ad- 
vertising, free-lance work, and expert 
secretaryship wishes position with a pub. 
lication. Box 552, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED: WORK—LOTS OF IT! 
I can write copy! About anything from 
elephants to doughnuts! Am free to 
start at once! Address Box 537, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN, 33, available. 
Experienced, direct-mail trade journal; 
house organ; sales letters. Versatile, 
forceful, energetic, married, Christian 
$75 weekly. Box 526, Printers’ Ink. 


Philadelphia Correspondent 
Harvard graduate with trade journal 
experience will supply Philadelphia 
trade letters and special reports at $10 
per 1,000 words. Rg es 


_NEW YORK FREE-LANCE 
Eight years copy-plan chief for 
big agencies. Box 539, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR AND WRITER 
Part time of man with unusual record 
for putting new life into class and trade 
magazines and house-organs. New York. 
Box 549, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Part time of man experienced in_plan- 
ning campaigns, preparing and producing 
advertising for large manufacturing and 
wholesale concerns. N.Y.C. Box 547,P.1. 

- YOUNG WOMAN 
experienced copy. and_ illustrating 
seeks position. Box , care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Copy and Promotion 
for Publishers, Printers and Agencies. 
Part time basis. 10 years’ N. Y. ex- 
perience. Box 541, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY—Experienced advertising 
office large New York City newspaper 
and advertising agency. Accustomed to 
entire charge correspondence and detail 
work. Also expert stenographer-typist. 
Box 567, Printers’ Ink. 




















































TRADE-PAPER MAN 
High-class business and trade-paper 
man available. Three years’ experi- 
ence as business manager of a go- 
ing trade-paper. The last year spent 
as a high-spot salesman for the 
largest automotive group. Knows 
copy and layout. Best references. 
Box 543, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


ATTENTION — CHICAGO 


My practical experience in printing, 
photoengraving, lithography and com- 
mercial art, and my past five years as art 
director of a large newspaper advertis- 
ing agency will make me an asset to 
some advertising agency or art studio in 
—— where I wish to locate. Ask 
me. x 538, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Solicitor, 29, college educa- 
tion, wide acquaintance and high stand- 
ing among N. Y. agencies, now emiployed 
with Special Representative, seeks F wl 
tion with good future. Box 534, P. I. 


ARTIST } 
Layouts, lettering, finished work, desires 
part-time connection with New York or- 
ganization where he can also do outside 
work. Box 558, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Versatile, exceptional on attractive layouts, 
capable in executing artistic drawings. 
Knowledge of engraving and typography; 7 
years’ advertisingexperience. Box557,P.I. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
(broad experience) seeks whole or part- 
time engagement promoting sales for 
manufacturers. Produced noteworthy re- 
sults. Box 556, Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE JOURNAL SOLICITOR 
seeking better connection, preferably on 
commission basis. Several years’ experi- 
ence in apparel, hardware and electri 
retailing fields. Good record and refer- 
ences. x 521, Printers’ Ink. 


VISUALIZER OR ART DIRECTOR 
Practical artist—prolific ideas—excellent 
layouts. ell posted in all phases of 
advertising, art and reproduction. Pre- 
fers New York City connection, but 
will consider elsewhere. Salary, $4,500. 
Box 554, Printers’ Ink. 


Al Artist for layouts, dummies and origi- 
nal finished work in pen and ink and color 
in any medium, figures, character heads, 
ornaments, lettering, desires space or con- 
nection with agency or printer to do their 
art work on piece basis. Address Box 
517, Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 


High-grade man, 19 years with large 
Chicago advertising agency as accountant, 
printing buyer, office manager, collections 
and credits, employment .manager and 
assistant treasurer; wants new connec- 
tion, in same or similar line. A clean 
record. Highest references. Box 520, P. I. 
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TE US about that 
vacant position and 
let us téll you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 


We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





AGENCIES—The successful advertis- 
ing manager of a large western manu- 
facturing company desires the broader 
experience of agency work, and must, 
+d pone — return to East. 
een analyst, really strong c writer. 
Box 529, Printers’ Ink. te 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Changes in our organization eliminate 
the need of one of the best secretaries 
we ever had. Splendid type American 
girl. Salary $40 per week. Advertising 
business preferred. Box 524, P. I. 


YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, who 
has had special training in advertising, 
wishes to identify herself with an ac- 
credited agency and is ready to start at 
the bottom. Could quickly become indis- 

nsable to busy executive. Box 544, 
rinters’ Ink. 


Advertising, Sales or Account Executive 
Experienced, ability, vision, National and 











International advertising and sales pro- 


motion. Capable developing and directi 
national sales organization. Techni 
graduate. Corporation training. Location: 


Opportunity. Box 551, Printers’ Ink. 





- Mechanical Engineer 
offers unusual qualifications as publicity 
manager or technical writer. Now Sales 
and Publicity Manager for leading manu- 
facturer in power and industrial fields. 

Box 550, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT 

to sales and advertising manager or 
agency account executive. Young woman, 
5 years ’assistant to sales and advertising 
manager, handling all details in connec- 
tion with national account. Four years’ 
secretary assistant to president, advertis- 
ing agency. Box 536, Printers’ Ink. 


Pickles, Cream and Cheese Publicity 


By A Babbitt , 

Advertising and publicity man, university 
graduated and young, but with ambitious 
ideas, who has succeeded in making one 
‘hundred times nothing equal one million, 
is interested in changing his connection. 

and magazine publishing, or 
theatrical producing preferred; dill 
pickles, beauty cream, cheese manufac- 
turers and other Babbitts please ignore. 
Box 523, Printers’ Ink. 











Copywriter, Visualizer 
Advertising Manager 


Exceptionally versatile man, convincing 
copy writer, practical designer. Agency, 
feneing and technical experience. 
irect-mail specialist, advertising man- 
one valuable contact man; wants dif- 
cult position with real opportunity. 
Box 555, Printers’ Ink. on 


Advertising Executive Available 


with well rounded experience as Adver- 
tising Manager. A man with fundamental 
knowledge of printing, lithography, art 
work and dealer helps of every nature, 
who has successfully co-operated with 
sales departments and agencies. A man 
possessing confidence in his ability to 
tackle a big job where creative ideas, 
and systematic and industrious occupa- 
tion will be appreciated and warrant 
worth-while recognition. Christian; col- 
lege graduate; 31; married; family. - 
Prefers to locate in New York, Newark 
or Jersey City. Box 545, Printers’ Ink. 
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Mistress BOSTON 


goes to school 


SSeS 


N a spotless, model kitchen that looks out upon 

the shopping crowds in Tremont Street, a staff 

of domestic science experts is busied with familiar 

household tasks. The Better Homes Bureau of 
the Boston Herald-Traveler is at work. 

Today, perhaps, the Bureau is making practical 
tests of foods. Next week it will investigate 
kitchen utensils or some type of household appli- 
ance. Every fortnight finds a change in the prod- 
ucts being investigated. And every week the tests 
are used as the basis of stories in the Herald and 
Traveler household pages. 

How readily Mistress Boston responds to the 
appeal of this unique “school”! Daily, several 
hundred Boston women bring their intimate house- 
keeping problems to the Better Homes Bureau for 
solution. From all over New England women’s 
clubs have written glowing letters of commenda- 
tion. And prominent women are co-operating to 
have the Herald-Traveler idea explained person- 
ally at meetings of clubs about Greater Boston. 

Shrewd advertisers see in the Better Homes 
Bureau another sign of the real influence of the 
Herald-Traveler with Boston home-makers. Into 
thousands of homes the Herald-Traveler goes as 
a friend. In most of them it is the only paper 
read. And here, in the Better Homes Bureau, the 
advertiser’s products are given an intimate, per- 
sonal contact with thousands of consumers. 

The advertiser who seeks success for his Boston 
campaign should have our informative booklets, 
“Mistress Boston Goes to School” and “Business 
Boston.” Both will be sent, gratis, upon request 
on your business stationery. 








BOSTON HERALD -TRAVELER 
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Week Days Only 


1922 524,000 
1923 380,000 
1924 613,000 
Gain in2yfs. 89,000 
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Going 


_ August circulation of The Chicago liabune 


Sunday Only 
793,000 
858,000 
903,000 
111,000 


At present milline rates Chicago Tribune 


advertising is a wonderful bargain! 


The Dbicay 


o Tribune 


WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER(([ 





512 Fifth Avenue 7 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 


New York 


406 Haas 


Building 
Los Angeles 














